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FOREWORD 


Tus HISTORY of Methodism in Louisiana is a fascinating one. 
The tales of heroic adventure of the homespun clad preachers, who 
were the pioneer circuit riders, who preached wherever they found a 
congregation in the simple meeting houses or the rude cabin homes, 
constitute an inspiring narrative. Their “appointments” covered a 
wide area but they were faithful to their task and through them the 
simple but profound precepts of the Bible became so real that they 
were accepted by their hearers as the rules of daily living. The Ameri- 
can ideals of freedom, justice, and brotherhood were emphasized by 
these early Methodist preachers and today leaders of the state and 
nation cherish these ideals because of the influence of those pioneer 
Churchmen. 

It seems a far cry from those unpretentious Churches to the splendid 
Houses of Worship, the well-equipped educational plants, the institu- 
tions such as College, Hospital, and Orphanage, that, in the spirit of 
Christ, minister to the minds, bodies, and souls of men, but the faith- 
ful founders of Louisiana Methodism are to a considerable measure 
responsible for the noble accomplishments of which today we are 
justly proud. 

It has been well said that history is not simply a record of events 
but an interpretation of them. Thus we cannot truly appreciate our 
Church today without an adequate knowledge of the facts and forces 
which reveal so eloquently the spirit, purpose, and objective of our 
religious ancestors to whom we are so greatly indebted. 

Dr. Robert H. Harper is eminently qualified for the assignment of 
recording this inspiring story. He is a man of splendid intellectual 
vigor, a discerning observer, a capable interpreter of events, and a 
facile writer. As an eloquent preacher he has served in leading pas- 
torates of the State. Above all, this task constitutes for him a labor of 
love. Interestingly enough, he has concluded the volume while Pastor 
of the First Methodist Church of Opelousas, where more than a 
hundred years ago the first session of the Louisiana Conference was 
held. I trust that the record in this valuable book by this outstanding 
leader of our Church in Louisiana may be blessed of God to the 
advancement of Methodism and the Kingdom of God. 


PAUL E. MartTIN, 


Bishop, Arkansas-Louisiana Area, 
The Methodist Church 
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INTRODUCTORY 


N O SONG like Volga Boatman echoed along the upper Mississippi 
in time with the paddles that drove two canoes into the river one day 
in June, 1673, but there was a song in the hearts of Marquette and 
Joliet. For they had re-discovered the Father of Waters. The historian 
has imagined that in their voyage southward the priest was dreaming 
of spiritual conquest in the broad valley. So did Methodist circuit riders 
later dream as by horse and canoe they reached the end of the valley 
and established Methodism in Louisiana. Like Israel’s host, seen from 
Balak’s several altars, Louisiana grows in interest when viewed from 
different angles. We consider its features that have influenced Meth- 
odist history in the State. 


Land of Many Waters 


The poet must have thought of Louisiana when writing of the Father 
of Waters seizing the hills in his hands and dragging them down to the 
ocean.1 Through uncounted ages the Mississippi has been building 
along the Gulf a coastal plain as level as Mesopotamia and as fertile as 
the delta of the Nile. The tributaries of the great river divide the hills 
of the north into alluvial valleys. The lower part of the State is a 
tangle of bayous, rivers, and lakes, with broad prairies in the southwest. 
The journeys of the circuit riders abound with incidents of toil and 
danger in crossing dense swamps and swimming wide streams. Mc- 
Tyeire writes of the names of Attakapas, Rapides, and Washita, the 
original circuits, that they “figure on the Conference map for a quarter 
of a century, and represent more heroism in itinerant history than any 
other section of the Church.”? 

William Darby’s map (1816) shows few roads traversing Louisiana; 
these were only trails through the woods. The circuit riders were what 
their name implies and they spent the most of their time in the saddle. 
The old Attakapas circuit was five hundred miles around and some of 
its preaching-places were a hundred miles apart. Conference always met 
in Mississippi and Louisiana preachers spent weeks in riding to and 
fro. The names of some of their horses have been preserved — Daniel 
DeVinne writes of his “good horse Ajax,” plain Charley bore Elisha W. 
Bowman, and Baltimore bore his master a thousand miles when Lewis 
Hobbs rode home to die. 


1 Evangeline, Longfellow. 
* History of Methodism, McTyeire. 


Louisiana was sparsely inhabited when Methodists began their work. 
In 1810 the population of the Territory was only 76,556, found chiefly 
in New Orleans and along the Mississippi, with a thousand in the 
Ouachita country, less than three in Natchitoches, which then em- 
braced all the northwestern section, and only small numbers in Ope- 
lousas and Attakapas. 


Under Seven Flags 


Seven flags have waved over Louisiana — three of the Old World and 
four of the New. Alvarez de Pineda discovered the Mississippi in 1519, 
and LaSalle descended the river in 1682, claimed the vast country for 
France and named it Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV, and Bienville 
in 1718 founded New Orleans. ‘Toward the end of the century the royal 
colony was ceded to Spain. In 1800 Napoleon restored Louisiana to 
France and three years later he sold the Territory to the United States 
for fifteen million dollars. 


For a time the English held the country north of Lake Pontchar- 
train. They were followed by the Spaniards, who retained the section 
for seven years after the Louisiana Purchase. The disposition of this 
narrow strip, extending from the Mississippi to the Perdido River east 
of Mobile, involved several great nations in diplomatic controversy. 
The matter was terminated by American settlers who grew tired of 
watching from afar the battle of pen and speech, cut the Gordian knot 
of diplomacy, and hastened annexation by the United States. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1810, the little army of Philemon Thomas captured the 
Spanish fort in Baton Rouge and raised above it the original “‘lone-star 
flag.” ‘he convention of St. Francisville adopted a declaration of inde- 
pendence, also a constitution similar to that of the United States, and 
sent a letter to Washington City, asking for annexation. Fulwar Skip- 
with was elected Governor, and he and his associates began to organize 
the country and to make plans to extend their authority to the Perdido 
River. Soon, under instructions of President Madison, Governor Clai- 
borne took possession of West Florida. The portion west of Pearl 
River, known as the Florida Parishes, became a part of Louisiana. 


Louisiana was admitted as a State in 1812: during the sixties alle- 
giance was given to the Confederacy. Thus, including the State flag, 
Louisiana has had four flags of the New World, and now gives firm 
allegiance to the Star-Spangled Banner that waves over a united people 
from ‘‘sea to shining sea.” 


Diversity of Races 


The early history of Louisiana reveals a diversity of races among 
the people — French, Spanish, Germans, English. Here and there are 
still found small groups of aboriginal red men. 

Southern Louisiana has been predominantly French — chiefly of 
Acadian descent. But New Orleans had been settled by other French- 
men a half-century before the first Acadian exiles arrived. These exiles 
went to points along the Mississippi and in the Attakapas country. 

During Spanish domination many immigrants from the Canary 
Islands settled in St. Bernard Parish, on Bayou Manchac and on Bayou 
- Lafourche. In January, 1779, five hundred men, half of whom were 
married, formed a settlement on Bayou Teche and it was called New 
iberia. These Spanish immigrants were called Islenos — Islanders. 

In the time of John Law’s grand scheme for Louisiana about two 
hundred and fifty Germans were sent to Arkansas. Reduced to great 
distress, they were settled along the German Coast on the Mississippi, 
north of New Orleans. At one period there were more Germans than 
French in New Orleans. 

Many Americans settled in West Florida prior to 1803 and in larger 
numbers after that date. Others crossed the Mississippi to settle along 
Bayou Lafourche and in the Opelousas country. Later pioneers from 
the older States settled among the hills of northern Louisiana. 

Under French and Spanish domination Catholicism was the estab- 
lished religion, and Protestantism was forbidden. This was true until 
1810 in West Florida. Even Lorenzo Dow ventured only into the “edge” 
of that section. The predominance of Catholicism in the lower part of 
the State has made Protestant work there difficult even to this day. Yet 
how different it might have been! In 1699 an English frigate entered 
the Mississippi and the purpose was to form a settlement along the 
river. Bienville induced the captain of the frigate to turn back, and in 
memory of the event the point of meeting below New Orleans is known 
as English Turn. It is related that a French engineer on board the 
frigate, secretly gave Bienville a petition, addressed to the French King, 
representing that four hundred Protestant families of the Carolinas 
would come to Louisiana “if the King would grant them liberty of 
conscience.” Louis XIV refused their request, declaring he had not 
driven heretics out of France to settle them in the New World.* 


%’Cosmopolite, Dow. 
4 History of Louisiana, Gayarre. 
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Chapter ONE 


eee er PO DUS Tr) CONNEC TTON 


Tue HISTORY of Methodism in Louisiana began at the session of 
the South Carolina Conference in Charleston in 1799, with the ap- 
pointment of Tobias Gibson as missionary to Natchez. The South 
Carolina was one of the six original Conferences into which the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1796 had divided the Methodist Connection. 

In 1802 the Natchez country was included in the Western Confer- 
ence. That year appointments first appeared under the names of Con- 
ferences and Districts. Kentucky District led the list and Natchez was 
the first name of that District. 

When the Western was divided into the Ohio and Tennessee Con- 
ferences, Louisiana fell to the latter — New Orleans and other points 
east of the river were included in the Mississippi District, while all the 
State west of the river was formed into the Louisiana District. In 1812 
the Bishops were authorized to form a Conference in the lower part of 
the Mississippi Valley and they appointed a session for the autumn of 
1813 in Mississippi. Indian wars prevented their attendance, but the 
Mississippi preachers held the session, in the home of Newit Vick, five 
miles southwest of Fayette, with ten preachers in attendance. They met 
on November 1, 1813, and the Mississippi Methodists usually begin 
their Conference history with that date. 

During the quadrennium following 1836 Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi was included in the new Arkansas Conference. Thereafter 
Mississippi Conference until 1847 when the Louisiana Conference was 
organized in Opelousas. ‘The new Conference was given Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans — other points east of the river remained in the 
Mississippi Conference until 1849 — since that year the Louisiana Con- 
ference bounds have been the same as those of the State. 

Acting under the Plan of Separation, representatives of Southern 
Conferences met in convention in Louisville, Kentucky, in May, 1845, 
and formed the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This determined 
that the Louisiana Conference should be formed as a jurisdiction of 
the Southern Church. 

On Thursday, November 14, 1939, in Trinity Methodist Church, 
Ruston, Louisiana, the Lake Charles District of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Louisiana Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Louisiana Confer- 
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ence of the Methodist Protestant Church united to form the Louisiana 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, South Central Juris- 
diction.® 

The Southern Conference was formed on November 20, 1927, by a 
merger of the Southern Conference (formerly the Southern German 
Conference organized in 1874), the Gulf Conference, organized in 
1893, and the Southern Swedish Conference, organized in 1912. In 1865 
the Northern churches in New Orleans were attached to the newly- 
organized Louisiana Conference of the M. E. Church, including whites 
and blacks, and this connection continued until the Southern Confer- 
ence was formed. 

The Methodist Protestant churches in Louisiana were originally 
under the jurisdiction of the Arkansas Conference, organized about 
1846 — in 1878 the territory of this Conference was divided and the 
Louisiana Conference was organized, with charges chiefly in the north- 
ern part of the State. 

Into the union of 1939 the M. E. Church brought eighteen preachers, 
the Methodist Protestant 48, and the Southern Methodist 189; the 
pastoral charges in the order given were 14, 30, and 171; members, 
$278, 3529, 70,787; parsonages, 13, 10, 157; houses of worship, 17, 44, 
377; total value of parsonages, $708,742; of houses of worship, nearly 
four million and, a half. These figures show that the Louisiana Con- 
ference had two-thirds the number of preachers in the whole of the 
Church in 1806, a membership slightly exceeding the population of 
Louisiana in 1810, and a property valuation nearly half the amount 
Napoleon received for the vast territory of Louisiana, of which twelve 
States of the American Union have been formed. | 


Early Districts and Elders ‘ 


William McKendree was in charge of the Kentucky District in 1802, 
but he never visited Natchez. For three years following Natchez was 
in the Cumberland District, with John Page the Presiding Elder the 
first year, and Lewis Garrett the next two. Though the latter never 
visited Mississippi at that time, he found a resting place beneath its 
sod, in Madison county. He was a native of Fepnaryanty and he lived 
to the age of eighty-five.® 

Learner Blackman, first Presiding Elder of the Mississippi District, 
was a native of Gloucester county, New Jersey. Described as one “whose 
manners were easy and graceful,” he was equally at home in the cabins 


> Annual of the Louisiana Conference. 
® General Minutes. 
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of the pioneers and the pulpits of the cities. He was one of the hardest 
riders in the early Connection. He was the first itinerant to visit Louisi- 
ana. When he left Natchez in January, 1808, he rode 1600 miles, often 
through snowstorms, rain, and sleet. He reached his father’s house the 
first week in April, and soon rode on to attend the General Conference 
in Baltimore. He writes that in six years’ absence from his father’s 
house he had traveled 30,000 miles. Several brothers and one sister 
were small when he left home — if he had met them away from home, 
upon his return, he would not have known them from strangers.7 It was 
tragic enough that such a rider perished with his horses in the Ohio 
River. On June 7, 1815, he and Mrs. Blackman having dismounted on 
the ferry at Cincinnati, Mr. Blackman was holding the reins. The 
hoisting of the sail frightened the horses and they plunged overboard, 
dragging their master with them. His body was recovered and interred 
in the rear of the Old Stone Church, later known as Wesley Chapel, in 
Cincinnati. Fifty years later time had erased all the inscription on the 
stone at his head except the name of the first Presiding Elder of the 
Mississippi District. 

During the Western Conference in September, 1807, Bishop Asbury 
took Jacob Young aside, read him about the fugitive Jacob at Bethel 
and asked him how he thought Jacob felt. “Very serious,” was the 
reply. ‘“Yes,”’ remarked the Bishop, “serious enough.” Then he laid his 
hand on the young man’s head and told him he must go to Natchez 
and preside over the District there. ‘I began to beg off,” Mr. Young 
writes, but the Bishop told him in a few words that he must go, in the 
name of the Lord, and that God would be with him. So Jacob Young 
became a worthy successor of Learner Blackman.® 

John McClure presided over the Mississippi District in 1809 and the 
year following. There is no definite record of his labors. Dr. Jones sup- 
poses he occasionally visited New Orleans. He was followed by Miles 
Harper, probably a native of Tennessee, who served one year. In 1812, 
according to the Minutes, Samuel Dunwoody was appointed to the 
Mississippi District. From other sources it is learned that he remained 
in South Carolina. It is not known who served the District. 

When the Louisiana District (territory west of the Mississippi) of 
the Tennessee Conference was formed for 1813, Miles Harper was 
Presiding Elder. The District had but three charges and Mr. Harper 
had charge of one of them. New Orleans was included in 1813 in the 
Mississippi District, Samuel Sellers the Elder. 


* Autobiography, Blackman. 
8 Autobiography, Jacob Yeung. 
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For four years, 1813-16, Samuel Sellers served the Mississippi District, 
and the greater part of that time was President of the Mississippi Con- 
ference. In the midst of arduous labors he found time, at the request 
of the Conference, to collect and publish suitable hymns in pamphlet 
form. He was himself a sweet singer — we learn this from recollections 
of a Methodist lady who lived on the Teche. He is described as small 
in stature but “handsomely developed and capable of great labor and 
long endurance.” But he was soon broken in health. At the close of his 
quadrennium he was forced to locate and toward the end of 1818 he 
passed away.® 

In 1814 no one was appointed in charge of the Louisiana District. 
The year following Thomas Griffin had charge of the district and also 
served as pastor of Washita circuit. The following year Louisiana again 
became a district and continued as such (except during 1832 when it 
was divided into Louisiana and Monroe Districts) until 1836, when 
the name was changed to Alexandria. This name survives as that of a 
district which includes a large part of the original Louisiana District, 
and it deserves the distinction of being the original district of the 
Louisiana Conference. 

During the quadrennium following 1836, when Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi was part of the Arkansas Conference, the territory was 
divided into the Alexandria and Monroe districts. 

New Orleans District was formed in 1832, to continue five years. 
After a long interval, in 1844 the district bearing the name of the city 
of New Orleans was permanently established. 

Beginning in 1833, the Lake Providence District appears for several 
years in the Minutes. It included a few charges on both sides of the 
Mississippi River. After an interval, Lake Providence District again 
appears in the Minutes in 1840. Three years later the territory was 
given the Vicksburg District. 

Greensburg District was formed in 1838 —the following year the 
name became Baton Rouge, and in 1842 Covington. Since 1843 this 
section has usually been a district bearing the name of Baton Rouge 
though for a long period it did not include the city of that name. 

Having learned of the framework of the pattern in which the warp 
and woof of toil and sacrifice have been woven — the place of Louisiana 
in the Methodist Connection — we go on to the particular and distinc- 
tive things which have made Methodist history in the State. 


* Methodism in Mississippi, John G. Jones. 


Chapter TWO 


FPrRe 1 1 PINERAN TS AND 
ORIGINAL CIRCUITS 


Few TRAVELERS crossing Bayou Manchac at Hope Villa may 
know that the sluggish stream was once a water route between Lake 
Pontchartrain and the Mississippi River. 'wo families, in small boats, 
passed that way about the beginning of 1773, and finally ascended the 
Homochitto River in Mississippi, and settled on a grant of 25,000 
acres of land made by George III to Captain Amos Ogden. They were 
the families of Richard and Samuel Swayze, formerly wealthy planters 
of Morris county, New Jersey. Samuel Swayze was a Congregational 
minister and he soon organized a church of his denomination in his 
new neighborhood. Spaniards succeeding the English in the Natchez 
country, Protestant worship was forbidden. But Swayze held secret 
meetings with his flock. He kept his Bible hidden in a hollow syca- 
more. The old man died in 1784 — the plot where he was buried long 
ago caved into the Mississippi River. The most of his congregation 
formed the nucleus of the first Methodist church organized in the 
Natchez country.?° 


First Methodist Itinerant 


Though Bishop Asbury never saw Mississippi, he was the first Meth- 
odist to enter it in spirit. Soon after the Spaniards withdrew from the 
Natchez country, he sent Tobias Gibson to that section. The exact time 
has not been determined. Dr. Jones cites the record of a marriage in 
1799 in Mississippi, Tobias Gibson officiating, as proof that Mr. Gibson 
began his work in that year. And the statistics for 1799 include sixty 
white members in Mississippi. However, the Minutes give Mr. Gibson’s 
appointment for that year in South Carolina, and Bishop Asbury 
records in his Journal for that year that he preached at a certain place 
in the Carolinas, the appointment having been arranged by T. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson was a man of culture and some means, and kinsmen 
who had preceded him to Natchez and former members of Samuel 
Swayze’s flock gave him a welcome. By 1804 he had formed a work 
that has grown into all the Conferences from the Chattahoochee to the 
Rio Grande. In 1803 the Western Conference adjourned to meet on 


* Beginnings of Protestantism in the Southwest, John G. Jones. 
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October 2, 1804, but for Tobias Gibson, victim of tuberculosis, ad- 
journment was sine die. He preached his last sermon on New Year's 
Day, 1804, and on April 5 following he was admitted into full con- 
nection on high. 


Lorenzo Dow First in Louisiana 


Lorenzo Dow, native of Tolland county, Connecticut, after serving 
two charges, became a roving evangelist who twice visited the British 
Isles and in America ranged from Maine to Louisiana. Fancy might 
picture such a man as a towering giant, but his picture in his printed 
Journal shows a fine oval face, clean shaven, and dark hair parted in 
the middle and falling to his shoulders. From childhood he was of 
delicate health, but no frail body ever sustained through a career of 
heroic service a more indomitable spirit. ‘The writer has visited his 
grave in Georgetown, D. C., where he died on February 2, 1834, but 
tradition persists that he died in Louisiana and was buried beneath a 
spreading live oak that still stands at Grangeville. 

Early in summer, 1803, during his first visit to Natchez, he sold his 
cloak ‘in the edge of West Florida”, and, during his second visit the 
following year he crossed the river from Natchez to secure Spanish 
horses for his trip to Georgia. He writes that he “visited several settle- 
ments and held religious meetings.” ‘This was probably near the close 
of November." 

The Western Conference of 1804 appointed Learner Blackman to 
Natchez and Nathan Barnes as his colleague. On their way thither 
they were glad to fall in with Lorenzo Dow, who knew the Natchez 
Trace, having previously traveled it. Blackman’s Journal states that he 
“visited the Catahoula and Rapides settlements in the latter end of 
1805” — evidently prior to that year’s Conference, from which Elisha 
W. Bowman was sent to Louisiana. Blackman was therefore the first 
traveling itinerant to visit the State. 


First Appointee to Lowisiana 


Bishops Asbury and Whatcoat in October, 1805, divided Natchez 
circuit into three and made them into a district, Learner Blackman in 
charge. A fourth circuit, on paper, was formed in Louisiana, and Elisha 
W. Bowman, Virginian by birth and Kentuckian by adoption, was 
appointed to it. The Minutes give his appointment as ‘“Appalousas,”’ 
but according to McTyeire it was “‘missionary to Louisiana, with in- 
structions to begin in New Orleans.”’ The Western Conference raised 


4 Cosmopolite, Dow. 
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a hundred dollars for his outfit and expenses. A letter from Bowman 
to Rev. William Burke of Lexington, Kentucky, tells of his long ride 
to New Orleans, his brief stay there, and his first experiences in the 
Opelousas country. 

He arrived in New Orleans about the first of December and found 
it as “filthy as a hog-sty.’”’ Mr. Watson, a gentleman to whom he had 
been recommended by Bishop Asbury, had returned to Philadelphia. 
‘Twice promised the Capitol to preach in by Governor Claiborne and 
twice finding it locked, he preached two Sundays on the street. Unable 
to find a preaching-place, he preached a third Sunday to a few 
“straggling people in the open street.” 

He heard that the Episcopalians were not pleased at his coming, 
and he thought they were responsible for his failure to secure the 
Capitol. After several meetings during that year, the few Protestants 
in the city had decided to call a preacher, leaving to a vote the choice 
of the denomination to which he should belong. Forty-five voted for 
an Episcopal minister, seven for a Presbyterian, and one for a Meth- 
odist.1* This lone Methodist was probably Mr. Watson. Rev. Philander 
Chase of Poughkeepsie, New York, had been called and on November 
17 had held his first service in the Cabildo. Thus Bowman’s arrival 
may have been regarded as a violation of the agreement entered into 
by the Protestants of the city. 

Bowman’s money was going fast and he decided to leave for “a 
settlement of American people about two hundred miles to the west 
and northwest.” He records: “I accordingly on the 17th of December 
1805, shook off the dirt from my feet against the ungodly city of Or- 
leans, and resolved to try the watery waste and the trackless desert.’’1* 
In his memorable journey to the Opelousas country, he described a 
great S on the map, with a disproportionate sweep on the final curve. 
He rode up the east bank of the Mississippi for fifty miles, then crossed 
over and followed a small river for fifty miles, and turned westward 
into a cypress swamp. Reaching a lake, he secured two large canoes 
from Spaniards living there, built a platform across them for his horse 
and, hiring two of the men to go with him, “through the mercy of 
God had a safe passage through four lakes and a large bay.” 

He landed near the mouth of the “River O’Tash” (Teche), rode 
up the stream eighty miles, reached a “large French settlement,” 
perhaps St. Martinville, passed through a small tribe of Indians, 
crossed Vermilion River, and came to the Opelousas country. The 


1 Brochure bv Helen Greene. 
Letter to Rev. Wm. Burke. 
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following day he reached the Catholic church, which had been estab- 
lished in 1777 near the site of Washington. The church was later 
moved to Opelousas — if this removal was after 1806 Bowman had 
reached the vicinity of the present town of Washington. 

Like Paul in Athens, “his spirit was stirred in him” by what he saw 
and heard —“‘a pair of race-paths at the church door,” and a few 
Americans swearing with almost every breath. When he reproved 
them for their profanity, they told him the priest swore as hard as they 
did, played cards with them every Sunday evening after mass, and kept 
a race horse. 

Bowman visited a settlement of American people about twenty miles 
from the Catholic church, and also another settlement about thirty 
miles farther. ‘The people “knew very little more about the nature of 
salvation than the untaught Indian.” Some asked the preacher what 
he meant by the fall of man, and wanted to know when it was that he 
fell. He had to teach them how to sing and to “do everything that is 
like worshipping God.” 

His letter was dated January 29, 1806 — we have but meager facts 
about his labors after that date. ‘That year he established the original 
Methodist circuit of Louisiana, the Attakapas, formed the first Meth- 
odist congregation in the State at Opelousas, prior to August, and 
reported for the year seventeen white members. 


Attakapas Circutt 


Though Opelousas and the surrounding country are still predomi- 
nantly Catholic, the town became the cradle of Methodism in Louisi- 
ana. The first Methodist congregation was formed there. Learner 
Blackman writes: “In the month of August, 1806, I visited Opelousas 
and met with Brother Bowman, and administered the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to the little society he had formed.’ Opelousas became 
the head of the original circuit — sometimes called Appalousas and 
sometimes Attakapas in the Minutes. And in the town the first session 
of the Louisiana Conference was held. 

Bowman had included Avoyelles and Catahoula in his travels. 
Learner Blackman writes that from Opelousas he rode with Bowman 
nearly 175 miles “to the Catahoula settlement.” He also writes: “I 
attended a two days’ meeting with Brother Bowman in Avoyelles 
settlement, at Mr. Baker’s. He has a fine family, and some of them 
are disposed to be religious.’’!4 


14 Letter to Rev. Wm. Burke. 
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In 1807 Thomas Lasley, who was the grandson of an English school- 
teacher of Virginia but who had only six weeks schooling as he grew 
up in Kentucky, followed Bowman in Attakapas. From an account of 
his work in Attakapas, which appeared in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate in 1840, we take interesting items. 

After the long ride from Conference, he stopped at the home of 
Brother Biggs, “living in the bounds of West Florida,’’ where he met 
a warm reception. The following day he reached the ferry house on 
the Mississippi and spent the night. The next morning early he crossed 
the Mississippi, landing about a mile below the mouth of Red River. 
Riding forty-five miles to the first settlement on the “Azorial Island,” 
he reached the home of Mr. Baker, where Blackman and Bowman had 
held a two-day meeting the preceding year. The name Azorial long 
puzzled the author — he now thinks it the printer’s effort to decipher 
the word Avoyelles. 


Lasley held services at Mr. Baker’s and at another home in the 
neighborhood — many “seemed to receive the word gladly,” and some 
“wept on account of their sins.” Announcing he would preach there 
again in three weeks, he left on Monday for the “Bayou Schicow” 
settlement. After a young man rode with him a distance to guide 
him into the right trail, Lasley had trouble enough. After bogging 
down for a time in an ugly slough, he came to a “large,' deep, muddy 
creek’”’ (probably Bayou Choctaw), “where, ever and anon, the alli- 
gators rising to the surface of the water, rendered the prospect still 
more gloomy.” But committing himself to God, he plunged in and 
reached the opposite shore. The mud was deep and the bank was 
steep — Lasley leaped ashore, pulled hard on the bridle rein and the 
horse gained the top of the bank, but fell with one leg doubled under 
him and seemed seriously crippled. Struggling to his feet, the horse 
stood trembling with pain, unable by several inches to put one foot to 
the ground. The preacher feared the horse had “‘slipped his shoulder.” 
He fell on his knees in prayer. When he arose he found his horse 
perfectly sound, and he went on his way rejoicing. 

As night closed in, he found himself in the most extensive prairie 
he had ever seen. The moon rose in glory. He soon reached a habita- 
tion and secured: lodging for the night. In addition to the family he 
found eight or ten soldiers, returning from an expedition on the 
Sabine, under the command of General Wilkinson. He ‘“‘endeavored to 
sow the good seed of eternal life among them, trusting God for the 
increase.” 

Next morning he started out to visit adjoining settlements — spent 
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the night at Mr. Lum’s. The following day he reached Hayes’s settle- 
ment, met with Brother Foreman and wife, members of the church, 
who received him joyfully. He held a meeting with them, which he 
hoped was not in vain. He writes: 

“Leaving a Sabbath appointment with them, I started for the Red 
River settlements, having a wilderness before me of sixty-five miles. I 
had to rest in the deep forest alone for the night, but my God was with 
me there, and I had nothing to fear. Alexandria, on the banks of Red 
River, was the next point in which I unfurled the banner of the cross. 
For many miles around this town is the most fertile country I ever saw, 
and some parts of it are thickly settled with a mixed population of 
French, Spaniards, and Americans. Ascending the rapid bayou (Bayou 
Rapides), I made an appointment at a Mr. Griffin’s, where I was 
ultimately enabled to form a class. My next point was the Catahoula 
settlements. Here I established two appointments —one at Brother 
Wiggins’ and the other at Brother Bowie’s, whose wife I found to be 
of the excellent of earth. I am sorry that their son is the inventor of 
that dreadful weapon called the Bowie knife. With this young man I 
was then acquainted — at that time a civil young man.” 


Having laid out his field of labor, Lasley returned to the Avoyelles 
Island, preached three days, morning and night, and formed a small 
class. A Judge Dawson having sent a messenger, asking the preacher 
to call on him, Lasley went to his home thirty miles away. The Judge 
gave him a cordial welcome and assured him of the Judge’s protection 
and assistance in his work. The two discussed moral reforms in the 
country, then “petitioned the Legislature” against wide-spread con- 
cubinage, and “met with success.” 


Lasley would have been glad to spend his days with the people on 
the circuit, but at the end of his second round, his resources for sup- 
port all exhausted, his clothing literally worn-out, and his Presiding 
Elder having written him to leave, he took an affectionate leave of the 
people toward the end of June. Concerning his hard experiences in 
Louisiana, Lasley added: “In no part of the history of my life was I 
ever more blessed than in this field of labor.’’ After an eventful career, 
both as itinerant and local preacher, in the Kentucky Conference, 
Thomas Lasley died in January 1857, at McMinnville, Tennessee. 

It appears that Thomas Lasley had not given much time to Ope- 
lousas when he left the end of June, and the whole circuit was left 
unsupplied till Conference. ‘The Minutes show that James Axley was 
appointed to Opelousas for 1808, but he served elsewhere. In 1809 
Benjamin Edge served the circuit — nothing is known of his work 
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except that Washitaw and Appalousas reported thirty members. The 
only record of 1810 is that John Henninger was in charge. William 
Winans was appointed for 1811, but remained in Mississippi, and 
Attakapas was evidently left without a preacher. 


In 1812-13 the circuit was served by John S. Ford, of whose work 
little is known. He was followed by Richmond Nolley, a singularly 
consecrated and tragic figure. Born in Brunswick county, Virginia, and 
losing both parents in their new home in Georgia, he was reared by 
Captain Lucas, a merchant of Sparta. Converted under the preaching 
of Lovick Pierce and entering the South Carolina in 1807, he became 
a charter member of the Mississippi Conference six years later. 


It was he, in the old story, who followed wagon’ tracks through the 
woods and came upon a family that had just reached a new place of 
abode. “What!” exclaimed the father, “have you found me already?” 
He vowed he had left both Virginia and Georgia in an effort to leave 
Methodist preachers behind, and had come to Alabama to be rid of 
them. “And I hadn’t got my team unhitched,” he concluded, ‘before 
you overtook me.” Nolley advised him to come to terms with them — 
he would not escape them anywhere in America, in heaven he would 
find them, while apostate Methodist preachers might be found in hell. 
“I give it up,” the man said and directed Nolley to wife and children 
at the newly-kindled fire. The preacher had prayer with them and 
rode on. 

Bound for Conference in Mississippi, Nolley and John Shrock 
preached by previous appointment along the way. They were delayed 
reaching one house and the family and guests had gone to bed. 
“Bundling” was sometimes practised in pioneer days, North and South 
guests, without undressing, would “turn in” and sleep together. In this 
home all available bedding had been spread on the floor and all had 
disposed themselves for the night. Shrock was for going to bed, but 
Nolley stood by a chair, prayed, led a hymn, and preached to the pros- 
trate congregation. Near the headwaters of Amite River in Mississippi, 
conducting the funeral of a wicked man, Nolley used as a text, “And 
in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” He assured his hearers 
that he did not wish to add to their bitterness but to warn them against 
a fate like unto that of the deceased. 

While serving in Attakapas, Nolley stopped to warm himself at a 
sugarhouse, and was ordered away. Ruffians at St. Martinsville were 
going to duck him in the Teche, when a strange Deborah appeared, 
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black of skin but stout of heart. Brandishing her hoe, she drove the 
rufians away, and then saw Nolley back to the courthouse. These were 
specimens, Dr. Jones declares, of what missionary preachers had to 
endure in South Louisiana. But they were not specimens but excep- 
tions. DeVinne writes of Attakapas: “In all my travels, I was never 
ill-treated by the native French of Louisiana. I never entered their 
dwellings — whether wet, hungry, or astray — without being kindly and 
even politely received, although I was generally known as the Amert- 
can Priest.” 16 Except for the two instances given, Nolley fared well in 
the Attakapas country, and his people desired his return to the circuit. 
But he did not return, though reappointed — death interposed on his 
way back. 


It is not known what provision was made for Attakapas circuit, 
following Nolley’s death. It was likely left unsupplied. In 1816 Peter 
James, native of Pennsylvania, was the preacher. About the only thing 
we learn of him is that he found the lady of his heart — Charlotte 
Siddon — near Opelousas, and married her. 


In 1817-18 Thomas Nixon served the Attakapas circuit. During his 
first weeks in the country he had difficulty in finding his way on the 
vast prairies and in the deep woods, as a portion of his diary, dated 
January 1, 1817, indicates. He misses the spelling of some names and 
calls a couley a “‘booly.” He had set out to ride to “Brother Foreman’s,” 
but, after night he came to the home of a Mr. Morgan and to his 
astonishment found he was on Vermilion Bayou. During the cloudy 
and rainy day he had swum Plaquemine Brulee Bayou, two large 
coulees, and crossed a number of smaller ones. Doubtless New Year's, 
1817, was a sample for the year, except that he learned his way about 
as time went on. The foregoing indicates that the circuit riders were 
venturing into the vast prairies west of Lafayette, where Kimball's 
Chapel was later built—to be succeeded in time by Indian Bayou 
Church. . 


The following year Nixon added to his collection of bad experiences. 
Below Alexandria he stopped for lodging. ‘The only available bed had 
no springs, few feathers, and scanty covering, and two wayfarers had 
already occupied it. After vainly trying to squeeze in, he wrapped his 
overcoat about him, and spent the night in a chair. The next morn- 
ing, when he said he should not be expected to pay in full, the woman 
of the house flew into a passion and said, “No gentleman will com- 


** Autobiography, Daniel De Vinne. 
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plain.” Months afterward, when he called at the home, he found the 
woman was still “nursing her wrath to keep if warm.” 

But sitting before a smouldering fire in January was better than a 
night in the woods in July. Losing his way and having to sleep out, 
he used his saddle-blanket in lieu of a mosquito bar, and found it quite 
warm. About midnight he was serenaded by a wolf. This animal was 
worse than the Capitoline Wolf which had no voice in his brazen 
throat. Nixon did not like the voice of this Louisiana wolf, for he 
wrote that the beast began a “hideous howl.” Soon after daylight, 
Nixon rode off and soon came to the home of a Mr. Masters, a ‘““Dunker 
Baptist.”” Here he had a cup of coffee, and rode on to Mr. Carter’s in 
Jena, where he had breakfast.17 

In 1819 the Attakapas circuit was served by John Menefee and 
Thomas Owens — little trace has been found of their work. In 1820 
Daniel DeVinne rode into the Attakapas country, with a Greek New 
Testament in his saddlebags, to find a hearty welcome in the home of 
Judge Seth Lewis in Opelousas. He served two years on the circuit 
and during that time built the first Protestant building in South 
Louisiana — in Plaquemine Brulee, near the present village of Branch. 

Attakapas Circuit was joined with Rapides Circuit in 1822 and 
served by Henry P. Cook. He was followed the next year by Benjamin 
M. Drake and Thomas Clinton. During the year they formed the 
Methodist church in New Iberia. They were followed in 1824 by Peyton 
S. Graves, who was succeeded by John R. Lambuth. Thus, under the 
first of the family that has served the Mississippi Conference, China, 
and the world, was completed the twentieth year of the original Meth- 
odist circuit of Louisiana. 


1 Letter, Nixon. 
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R eaprowtep to Attakapas circuit, Richmond Nolley rode 
with Thomas Griffin on the return from Conference and spent the 
night in the home of a friend on Sicily Island. The next morning they 
separated — to meet no more on earth. Nolley rode westward through 
rainy weather. The second day the lone horseman came to the end of 
his earthly trail. ‘The swift current of Hemp’s Creek, swollen by the 
rains, bore Nolley’s horse down stream. ‘The rider caught an over- 
hanging branch and gained the farther shore. The horse made his 
way back to the starting point and was taken in charge by a friendly 
Indian. Nolley set out on foot for the home of Mr. Carter a mile away 
in Jena, doubtless the same house where ‘Thomas Nixon had breakfast 
after being serenaded by a wolf. “He had gone but a little way,” Mc- 
Tyeire puts it, “when the angels met him. With sweet surprise, Nolley 
found himself in the land of Beulah.” And fancy, he adds, “must supply 
what history fails to record, for there were none present save those 
from the sky.” But fancy finds support in the knee-prints in the damp 
earth, showing what the dying preacher’s last exercise had been. The 
next day, November 25, 1814, the friendly Indian found the preacher 
lying dead at the foot of a tall pine that stood sentinel for ninety 
years at the sacred spot. He had started through the woods for Mr. 
Carter’s and reached the house of God and the gate of heaven. Rich- 
mond Nolley was just thirty years old. 

The devoted preacher had hastened his death. Stern master of him- 
self, rising at four in the morning for study and prayer, and fasting 
oft, he had unfitted his body for the demands made upon it. He died 
on a fast day and it is unlikely that he had taken any food as he rode 
through cold, rain, and slush. His exhausted body failed to match his 
indomitable spirit when he started through the gloomy woods at the 
close of that bleak November day. 

No itinerant’s grave has ever received more attention than Nolley’s, 
though it now bears no lettered monument. Several itinerants write 
of visiting his grave, including Thomas Clinton, guided by an old 
negro bearing a torch, after nightfall. 1834 Rev. Joseph P. Sneed, 
seated at Nolley’s grave, wrote a letter to B. M. Drake, answering his 
request for facts concerning Nolley’s death. In 1836 when Dr. Jones 
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visited the cemetery the exact location of the grave could not be deter- 
mined. Stevens writes that in May, 1856, three members of the Louisi- 
ana Conference, including H. N. McTyeire, “sought out the long- 
neglected and almost forgotten spot and, kneeling down, consecrated 
themselves to the ministry of faith and patience and love.’’18 At his last 
Conference in November, 1921, J. D. Harper, by invitation of the 
preceding session, read a paper on the life and death of Nolley. The 
paper tells of the finding of the grave by Rev. Robert Parvin, guided 
by Mrs. Polly Francis, who had woven Nolley’s shroud, and by Mr. 
Young, who had hammered the nails for the rude coffin. Parvin cut 
the letters, R. N., on a tree near the head of the grave and they later 
served as identifying marks. Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, during his long 
presidency of the Louisiana Conference, sought out Nolley’s grave. 
Mr. W. M. Baker, a steward of the church in Jena, guided Mrs. Harper 
and the writer a beautiful Sunday afternoon to the sacred spot. It is 
within sight of the paved highway leading east from Jena. 


Daniel De Vinne 

“It can hardly fail to surprise Northern Methodists,” writes Stevens, 
“to observe in the Minutes, attached to the old Opelousas or Attakapas 
circuit, in the heart of Louisiana, the name of Daniel De Vinne, a 
laborer still abroad and vigorous (1867) in the New York East Con- 
ference, though nearly half a century has passed since he followed the 
tracks of Axley and Nolley.’”?9 De Vinne’s Autobiography gives. inter- 
esting facts of his work in Attakapas. . 

He was brought from Ireland when he was eleven years old and 
reared by his grandparents near Albany, New York. Alienated from 
Catholicism in youth, he went on the last night of 1809 into a Watch- 
Night service in a little Methodist church on Pearl Street, Albany, to 
get warm. The exhortation of Andrew McKenna, a former Catholic, 
warmed his heart. Returning the next night, he was happily converted 
and the following Sunday received into the Methodist Church. 

Six years later he went to Brooklyn where, supplementing his meager 
education by hard study, including Latin and Greek, he taught school 
and prospered. But he yearned to be a missionary and felt ready “‘to go 
to tropic fires or polar snows.” In October, 1818, he sold his school 
and went by ship to New Orleans, hoping to assist Rev. Mark Moore 
in Methodist work there. But he soon left New Orleans — he writes: 

“In a few days I took the boat Orleans, ascending the Mississippi 
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about two hundred miles to St. Francisville. There were on board about 
one hundred passengers, mostly from the Eastern and Middle States. 
On Sunday evening it was estimated that eighty of them were drunk. 
The French and Catholic natives stood amazed at those whom they 
called Protestant Christians. At daybreak the next morning the boat 
struck a snag, and was rushed upon the shore, so that the sober and 
semi-sober ones could leap into the mud; the others got off as they 
could. Soon this noble steamer, and a cargo valued at $125,000, went 
down out of sight.” 

De Vinne then went up the country, took charge of a school near 
Woodville, Mississippi; then was licensed to preach and admitted into 
the Mississippi Conference. “Blood will tell” — perhaps his strain of 
French led to his interest in the Acadians of Louisiana. At his own 
request, he was appointed to Attakapas. The day after Conference he 
set out, following the route pursued by Lasley in 1807. His saddle-bags 
contained his wardrobe, a Bible, hymn book, Discipline, one volume 
of Wesley’s Sermons, and a Greek New Testament. The original 
Methodist book room was small but it was filled with solid stuff! 
Crossing the Mississippi, he plunged into the swamp. Cold rain fell, 
he lost his way, he feared “tiger cats” and rattlesnakes that were return- 
ing after the summer overflow. But the skies cleared and toward sunset 
his horse struck firmer footing. He soon emerged upon Marksville 
prairie. It was like life from the dead. The prospect in openness and 
extent of vision surpassed anything that he had ever seen before or 
imagined. That night he preached at a “French Catholic chateau,” 
where he was politely received. 

During his two years in Attakapas, his home was with Judge Seth 
Lewis of Opelousas. His appointments, at the first, were mostly con- 
fined to the English settlements, from seven to seventy miles apart. 
Meetings were held in private houses, courthouses, and under shade 
trees. Congregations varied from three to as many hundreds. He found 
a membership of forty-seven, distributed in ten localities. His lodgings 
were varied — some nights with families of religion and refinement, 
and the next among the semi-barbarous. Once he lodged with a pirate 
on St. Bernard’s Bay, and once at the foot of a tree in Red River 
swamp. 

He was deeply concerned for the slaves. It was his custom to have 
prayer in a home where he lodged, and he would ask that the slaves 
be called. Objections were usually offered but when these were over- 
come the master would dash out on the piazza and order the slaves to 
come for prayer —in such coarse and stentorian tones ‘‘as must have 
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chilled every religious feeling.” The slaves, allowed only to stand on 
the piazza, would devoutly kneel for prayer, “while the whites would 
sit, or loll back with their feet elevated, and treat the whole in a 
contemptuous manner.” These were homes of irreligious families, who 
did not want him, but where he stopped for the opportunity of speak- 
ing to the blacks. After two years on the circuit, De Vinne was ap- 
pointed to Amite circuit in Mississippi. He writes: 

“I had now been two years in Western Louisiana, and spent nearly 
all my funds, had had frequent attacks of fever and ague, which had 
greatly reduced my strength, and abated much of my former zeal; and 
above all, there was not a member of the Conference who sympathized 
with me in regard to a mission to the French. I think it was a mistake, 
at this time, to leave the French peasantry of Louisiana without any 
further religious instruction. All of them were apparently friendly; 
many of them had received the Scriptures, and appeared more than 
willing to receive Protestant instruction.” 

After attending the General Conference of 1824 in Baltimore as a 
delegate from the Mississippi Conference, De Vinne transferred to the 
New York East Conference. His sermon before the Conference in 
Middletown, Connecticut, the jubilee year of his ministry, was pub- 
lished as his Autobiography. He died in 1883 at his residence on 161st 
Street in New York City —interment was in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Morrisania. 


Clinton and Drake 


Thomas Clinton was born in Philadelphia in 1792 — both his par- 
ents died with yellow fever and Mr. Brodie, a neighbor, took him as 
an infant from the bed of his dead mother and reared him. Converted 
in Charleston, South Carolina, he was admitted in 1822 into the 
Mississippi Conference. One of his sons died while pastor of First 
Methodist Church, St. Louis. A daughter married Rev. W. E. Ballard 
of Mississippi. From one of their sons, Dr. J. S. Ballard of Biloxi, 
Mississippi, the writer secured facts about his grandfather, including 
a story that illustrates Thomas Clinton’s sense of humour. Riding a 
narrow trail through a canebrake, he met a bully, who knew Clinton 
to be a preacher. Reining up his horse, the man sneered, “I never 
turn out for a fool.” “Well,” said Clinton, ‘we differ, for I always 
turn out.” So saying, he turned his own horse out of the bully’s way. 
The man afterward became a devoted friend of the preacher. Clinton 
was widely known and loved. In his ministry of fifty-three years, he 
served important assignments, including districts. 
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Benjamin Michael Drake was of the same stock from which came 
Sir Francis Drake. He was born in North Carolina and reared in 
Kentucky, whither his father, who had served under Nathaniel Greene, 
had removed. In 1820, at the age of twenty, he entered the ‘Tennessee 
Conference, and two years later transferred to the Mississippi Con- 
ference. Builder of the first Methodist church in New Orleans, college 
president, presiding elder, pastor of leading churches, many times 
delegate to the General Conference and able participant in the debates 
of 1844, and delegate to the Louisville Convention in 1846, he closed 
in 1859 a great ministry. 

Clinton and Drake in 1823 served Attakapas and Rapides circuit. 
Of their long journey to Attakapas, Clinton writes: 

“At the request of Brother Winans, Brother Hearn took charge of 
the work of Brother D. De Vinne, who had preceded us, while he 
accompanied us and introduced us to our field of labor. This was 
cheering. The night before crossing the river we enjoyed the rich 
hospitality of Sister Claiborne, near Natchez. Endeavors were made to 
dissuade us from crossing at that time as the swamp was under water, 
but in the morning Sister C. gave us ten dollars and her blessing, tell- 
ing us not to fear. ‘That evening at sunset we crossed the river near 
Pine Ridge. The ferry flat was designed for but two horses, and the 
river being full with much drift, the ferry man protested against taking 
more; but it was too late to make two trips, so we ventured in, and, 
with hard toiling, reached the opposite shore in safety. 

“Our host of that night, having seen Brother De Vinne before, 
proposed to call in the neighbors for worship. ‘The congregation, be- 
sides ourselves, consisted of three whites and ten blacks — the service 
consisted of preaching, exhortation, and prayer for mourners. 

“The ten dollars covered our expenses so far. After offering a ser- 
vant to show us the way, our host handed back six dollars. Upon our 
making a second start, he called to us and handed us two dollars more, 
saying half the ferry belonged to his son. A third time he called to us 
and returned two dollars more, saying, ‘If I give eight dollars, he might 
give two dollars.’ ”’ 

Daniel De Vinne made one trip around the circuit with them and 
left them much encouraged. They found their field extending from a 
point twenty miles above Alexandria to Rice’s Island in Berwick Bay. 


A Ship on the Bayou 


The most important achievement of Clinton and Drake in 1823 was 
the forming of a Methodist congregation in New Iberia. Early in 
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January they visited the town, accompanied by De Vinne. For some 
reason the public room which De Vinne had used could not be secured. 
They tramped the village from end to end but could find no house in 
which to preach. This appeared to be not from opposition but indif- 
ference. Disheartened, they were about to depart when Drake stopped 
to satisfy his curiosity. He had never seen a sailing vessel before and 
a “pretty New England brig, trading in Yankee notions,” lay in Bayou 
Teche. They went on board and began to hand out tracts to the 
sailors. The polite mate asked if they were ministers, and of what sect. 
The reply brought a gleam of pleasure to his countenance, and he 
invited them into the cabin. Said the delighted officer, “I had not 
expected to meet a Methodist in these parts; we are all Methodists on 
this ship, but the Captain is a whole-hearted Methodist, and will be 
delighted to see you.’”’?° And so they found. 


The burly, kind-faced old Captain soon came into the cabin. His 
joyous greeting amounted almost to an embrace. The whole of the 
crew was summoned to the cabin and each one was presented to the 
preachers, and there were hearty handshakes all around. Then the 
Captain struck up in a stentorian voice the opening lines of a hymn, 
“Whither goest thou, pilgrim stranger?’”’ All joined in and when the 
chorus was reached, “I am bound for the kingdom; will you go to 
glory with me?” the welkin rang as never before in that place and not 
a few on the shore were astonished. After the song, De Vinne prayed, 
then the Captain. The latter said they must have preaching that night; 
when told no place had been found for it, he said, “You shall preach 
on board the brig. I will ship a staging at once, and the ladies can 
come on board quite easily.” He said he would go and circulate the 
appointment. In a short time he returned with a venerable-looking 
old gentleman, M. S., who had been regarded as an opposer. When 
introduced to the preachers, he said the preaching must be on land 
as the ladies would not like to come on board the brig. He offered the 
house of his daughter, Mrs. French. That night the whole village 
turned out and the large parlor was crowded. The sailors gave a speci- 
men of Methodist singing, and one of the ministers preached. Mr. 
French’s house was opened permanently for services. In the spring 
Clinton and Drake had a gracious revival there, several were con- 
verted and nine or ten united with the church. Among them were 
Mrs. French, her mother, brother, and sister. It is thought that Marinie 
Prince was also among them —his family in later years became the 
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nucleus of a work begun among the French at Lydia, a short distance 
from New Iberia. The work thus established in New Iberia has con- 
tinued to the present. Drake afterwards frequently met Captain Glad- 
ding in New Orleans, where he lent his aid in establishing Methodism 
in the city. He was of Providence, Rhode Island. 


An Early Camp Meeting 


Thomas Clinton writes of a camp meeting which was held in 1823 
on John Dunwoody’s place near the site of Cheneyville. It was prob- 
ably the first meeting of the kind in Louisiana. Brothers Lane, Hearn, 
and Menefee were with Drake and Clinton. “It was painfully pleasing 
to see the anguish of soul in Brother Drake’s face;” Clinton writes, 
“after each effort at the stand he would look at his brethren and at the 
small congregation until his very soul would seem to die in him. 
But a time of rejoicing came at the close of the sacramental feast on 
Sunday evening, when we felt that the recording angels had written, 
“These were born then.’ ” 


Chapter FOUR 


WASHITA CIRCUIT 


As ALREADY TOLD, Learner Blackman was the first itinerant 
to visit Louisiana. In September of 1806, while Presiding Elder of the 
Mississippi District, going alone the second time into the Catahoula 
country and then turning north for Washita. He writes that he had 
“a solid wilderness for near one hundred miles. I started early on 
Monday morning, about the first of September.”’ He rode fifty miles 
the first day and was forced to stop after nightfall, without water in 
very hot weather. Soon after making camp, he had something like 
cholera morbus, and was very sick for a time. Before daybreak he 
started on again and within three miles came to water. Near noon he 
passed a settlement and soon crossed Washita River. Losing his way 
in the swamp, he returned to the settlement and hired a Frenchman 
to put him in the right way. That night he reached Washita Post, now 
Monroe. The time was Tuesday, September 2, 1806, when the first 
Methodist itinerant reached the Washita country. Let Blackman tell 
of his experiences after reaching Monroe. He writes: 


“After sundown ‘Tuesday evening, I met a negro man who could 
talk English, and who told me of a tavern about four miles above the 
Post, kept by an American. I rode on as fast as I could and reached 
the tavern after dark. I saw a number of horses hitched near the 
house. I asked for quarters and something to eat, as I had eaten but 
little during the day. Behold! when I came to enquire, the company 
had met for a bill in Mr. George Hook’s new house, about thirty or 
forty yards from his old house, where he kept his tavern preparations. 
I was asked in a little while by Mr. Henderson whether I would not 
walk up to the ballroom. I told him no; for, in the first place I was 
very tired; and in the second place, for more than nine years I had 
considered such things the foolishness of folly. In a little while a young 
man came in and called me by name, who had known me when I 
traveled the Licking circuit in Kentucky. Word soon passed that there 
was a preacher in the house. However, they let me alone, and I let 
them alone and went to bed as soon as possible. . . . I rested pretty 
well until a late hour in the night, when a general row broke out 
among the party in the ballroom, and such awful swearing my ears 
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never heard before! The very woods seemed to echo with horrid 
blasphemies! 

“Wednesday I proceeded on up to Colonel Morehouse’s settlement 
in Prairie Mer Rouge, after having left an appointment to preach on 
Bayou DeSiard on my return. I preached at Colonel Morehouse’s and 
was well and kindly treated by him. ... I then went on about fifteen 
or twenty miles below him to Judge McLaughlin’s, who lives on Bayou 
Bartholomew, on the head of Bayou DeSiard Island, where I also 
preached. . . . On the Sunday following, as I returned, I preached 
near where the ball was held as I went up. Nearly all the settlement 
came out to hear me preach at Mr. Gleason’s, where I tried to teach 
them the way of life from “God so loved the world.’ A portion of my 
congregation had never heard a sermon before.’ #4 

Dr. Jones writes that Blackman was present at the Western Confer- 
ence that began on September 20 and urged that a circuit be formed in 
Washita. But this must be an error. He left Washita on September 8, 
and began a two-day meeting with Bowman in Avoyelles the following 
Sunday, and he could not have left there until the 16th, “by the mouth 
of Red River” to Mississippi. In his own narrative of his travels in 
1806 and 1807 he makes no mention of attending Conference. 


Bowman in Washita 


Many of the members of St. Alban’s church on the Big Black River 
in Mississippi removed in 1806 to Prairie Jefferson, a short distance 
east of Monroe, chiefly the Griffings. There were other American 
settlers in the section. The most of these had been accustomed to 
Methodist services — they regarded Protestant preachers with respect, 
while French families were hospitable, sometimes attended Methodist 
services, and occasionally sought a Methodist preacher for a funeral. 
On the whole, Elisha W. Bowman, appointed to Washita his second - 
year in Louisiana, found his work more encouraging than in the 
preceding year. George Hook, at whose house Blackman had run into 
a dance, became a patron of Bowman and his home “a noted stopping- 
place for the itinerants.’’ Several of his family became church-mem- 
bers, among them Elizabeth, who became Mrs. Stirling. Throughout a 
long life she “pursued with undeviating profession and practise the 
even tenor of her course heavenward.’’ Bowman also found a welcome 
at Judge McLaughlin’s. Though he never united with the church, his 
house was for twenty-four years a home and preaching-place for the 
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itinerants. His wife, children, and two of Mrs. McLaughlin’s sisters 
ultimately became members of the Methodist Church. A Baptist fam- 
ily, the Barlows, in Prairie Mer Rouge welcomed Bowman. The 
younger members of the family became Methodists. 

The Griffing settlement in Prairie Jefferson was unique. All kins- 
men, they were summoned by a horn to the house of Jeremiah Griffing 
for worship. Bowman soon formed them into the first Methodist con- 
gregation in the Washita country. Though he established preaching- 
places west of the Washita River, in Boeuff Prairie, on Sicily Island, 
and elsewhere, it does not appear that he organized churches other 
than the one in Prairie Jefferson. 


Thomas Griffin and Others 


In 1808 Washita circuit had scant attention. ‘The Griffings doubtless 
kept up their services in Prairie Jefferson, and Dr. Floyd, a local 
preacher who had formerly served in Natchez, then practised medicine 
for a time in the Washita country, may have done some preaching. 
Jacob Young, the Presiding Elder, and James Axley made one visit to 
the section. After that, Axley was confined by high water to Catahoula. 
Iseac McKowen was appointed to Washita for 1809, Hezekiah Shaw 
for 1810, and John Jennings for 1811, but little is known of their labors. 


The first to command attention after the time of Bowman was 
Thomas Griffin, who was born in Virginia and reared in Oglethorpe 
county, Georgia. Transferring from the South Carolina to the Missis- 
sippi Conference in 1811, his first appointment was Washita circuit. 
His “‘style of preaching” was “quite out of the ordinary course,” and 
he “created quite a sensation among the few Americans scattered here 
and there.” One of the most remarkable conversions during the year 
was that of Sylvanus Bascom, who lived in the hills west of the Washita. 


Miles Harper served Washita in 1813; also the Louisiana District. 
The name of Washita does not appear in the Minutes the following 
year. Griffin served the circuit a second time in 1815, while serving 
the district. In 1816 there were not enough preachers to go around and 
Washita was left unsupplied. Ashley Hewitt served Washita in 1817-18 
and the Louisiana District. He was quiet and unobtrusive, yet very 
dependable. After an interim of two years, during which John Booth 
served the first and Thomas Owens the second, Hewitt again served 
Washita circuit and the district. 


Beyond the fact that William Alexander was appointed to Washita 
for 1823 and that he rode as far as the “high ground” west of the 
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Mississippi, with De Vinne, Drake, and Clinton, en route to Attakapas, 
nothing is known of his year on the circuit. He was followed by Elijah 
B. McKay, a young man who two years later brought a wife to Contfer- 
ence and aroused the ire of “little Tommy’ Owens, a bachelor, and 
others for marrying so early. In 1824 Washita was served by ‘Thomas 
C. Brown who, just received into full connection, eloquently led the 
opposition to the anti-marrying party of the Mississippi Conference. 
Unfortunately, we learn more of the connection of these two with this 
controversy than of their labors in the Washita country. 


Jones and Monroe 


In the twentieth year of the circuit, 1826, a young man destined to 
become the first historian of Mississippi Methodism was appointed to 
Washita, and he achieved more than any who had preceded him. John 
G. Jones had flattered himself that he would not be sent to the college 
of undergraduates, the training school of young preachers, as Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi was then regarded by the Conference, but 
the first man whom Bishops Roberts and Soule had chosen for Washita 
begged off, and Jones was appointed. Though a disappointment to 
him, the assignment proved to be a happy one for himself and the 
circuit. 


Jones and Ashley Hewitt met in Natchez and made the trip to 
Washita together. Jones planned to lay in a year’s supply of clothing — 
enough to last until his return to civilization — but Hewitt assured 
him that Monroe was quite a place, with stores where anything needed 
might be purchased. So the young man set out without impedimenta. 
Instead of crossing at Natchez, as was usually done by travelers, they 
did not cross the Mississippi until they had reached Vicksburg. ‘They 
followed a dim bridle-path through the woods and canebrakes that 
seemed so solitary that distant steamboats on the river looked lone- 
some, and came to Harbord Hood’s on Lake Providence. Here they 
turned westward and at length reached the home of Colonel Eli Ross 
in Prairie Mer Rouge. Forty-five miles of this last stage of their journey 
were through a swamp in which they saw only one habitation — the 
cabin of the ferry-man on Bayou Macon. The historian does not so 
state, but it may be imagined that during the young preacher’s first 
visit to the Ross home began a story as natural as that of Moses and 
Zipporah in the land of Midian. For John G. Jones later married a 
daughter of that early Methodist home. 


Thomas C. Brown had left Jones a minute plan of the circuit, and 
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letters of introduction to prominent citizens of Monroe and persons 
elsewhere. The old veteran, Ashley Hewitt, rode with Jones to several 
points, including the home of Judge McLaughlin, where he preached 
his first sermon on the circuit. Later, alone, he visited the Griffings, 
kinsmen of his, in Prairie Jefferson. His circuit extended from that 
prairie to Wafer’s settlement on the west, and about fifty miles up and 
down the Washita. Except for two “illiterate” Baptist preachers, he 
was the only preacher in the entire section. The net increase that year 
was 192 white and 23 colored members. Among them, several young 
men became preachers and more than one young woman married a 
minister. All societies had increases and several new congregations 
were formed — in the Allen settlement, at Old Village, and in Monroe. 


Jones was cordially received and entertained by leading families in 
Monroe. A book, “The Life and Death of Two Young Ladies Con- 
trasted,” which he presented Miss Eliza McFarland, made a profound 
impression on her, and also Mrs. ‘Trent and Mrs. Ailes. They agreed 
to make a public confession and to unite with the church. Meanwhile 
a slave woman, whose name is not given, belonging to Dr. and Mrs. 
McGuire, became deeply concerned for her spiritual welfare and, her 
owners consenting, was received into the Methodist church. Thus a 
negro woman became the first member of the church formed in 1826 
in Monroe.** 


Natchitoches 


During 1826 a circuit was formed some distance west of Monroe. 
The efforts of Jesse Hale, Presiding Elder in Arkansas, to enforce the 
section of the Discipline which excluded slave-owners from holding 
office in the church, roused what was known as the “Hale storm” in the 
district and caused certain Methodists, though not slaveholders, to re- 
move across the State line into Louisiana and in the bounds of the 
Mississippi Conference, whose leaders recognized the evils of slavery, 
but saw no way to remedy them, and were not disposed to interfere 
with an institution sanctioned by law. Thus was set the stage for a 
tragedy as great in the section involved as would be for the country 
at large that other tragedy on a larger scale in 1844 in New York City. 
It proved a blessing in disguise for northwestern Louisiana. William 
Stephenson, a member of the Missouri Conference, and three local 
preachers — Henry Stephenson, Lord, and McMahon, with a number 
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of Methodist families, settled in what is now Claiborne Parish, and 
became the nucleus of the first circuit in that section. 

Dr. Alexander Talley, in charge of the Louisiana District, heard of 
these Methodists, visited them and, at their invitation, arranged for a 
campmeeting among them, and wrote John G. Jones to attend. Having 
gathered eight or ten persons to accompany him, chiefly from Prairie 
Mer Rouge and Prairie Jefferson, and providing tents and food and 
guns for bagging game along the way, Jones made the long trip in due 
time. The arrangements were crude but a gracious meeting was held 
there in the wilderness — the first to be held north of Red River. Later 
in the year another was held ‘‘on the waters of Coushatta,” and still 
another at Old Village. As a result of these meetings, Jones established 
eight preaching-places and drew up a plan for a circuit for the next 
year to be called Natchitoches. This did not include the town of that 
name — Natchitoches was the name then given to all the northwestern 
section of Louisiana. A few years later the territory of the circuit be- 
came a part of the new Claiborne Parish and its name was changed 
accordingly. 


Lake Providence 


About 1805 Mr. and Mrs. Harbord Hood removed from Kentucky 
and, settled on Lake Providence in Louisiana. For twenty years not a 
sermon was heard in that neighborhood. At the close of 1825 Ashley 
Hewitt, having served a second time as Presiding Elder of the Louisi- 
ana District, stopped at Hood’s home en route to Conference. Learn- 
ing that Hewitt planned to retire, Hood offered him a tract of land 
and his aid in erecting necessary buildings if the preacher would settle 
among them and minister to the community. Hewitt settled there in 
1826 and established several preaching-places and organized a small 
church. | 


Chapter FIVE 


RAPIDES CIRCUIT 


‘Tue THIRD ONE of the names that “figure on the Conference 
map for a quarter of a century” was given the upper part of the orig- 
inal circuit when it was divided in 1811 and Thomas Nelson was 
appointed to the new charge. He was born in Virginia in 1779 and was 
eighteen when his father, Colonel Ambrose Nelson, removed to a 
place near Danville, Kentucky. Kneeling in shallow water of the 
Kentucky River, he and a brother were baptized together. Following 
his year in Rapides, he served in Kentucky and Indiana. 

In 1812 Frederick D. Wimberley labored in Rapides. At the end of 
the year he returned to the South Carolina Conference, served one 
year and located. He was followed by Thomas Griffin, who went to 
work in his usual energetic way. The circuit included most of the 
territory now forming the Alexandria District. In the eastern portion, 
bordering the Mississippi, he had two experiences that deeply tried 
his soul. 

Riding hard one afternoon to reach the hospitable home of Micajah 
Pickett on Sicily Island, his horse shied and threw him into a brier 
patch. Griffin was not hurt but his only trousers were torn beyond 
repair. His father, a hard-shell Baptist, had opposed. his entering the 
Methodist itinerancy because of his poor education and the inevitable 
poverty that would be his lot. On Rapides circuit he had come to dire 
want. And now his threadbare trousers were torn beyond repair. As 
he remounted and rode on the devil taunted him with his destitution, 
reminding him of his father’s prediction. At the gate of Micajah 
Pickett, which he reached after nightfall, like old Elijah at the gate of 
Jericho but for other reasons, he “went not in,” and tarried until 
Brother Pickett could bring him a pair of pantaloons. He was some- 
what embarrassed when he greeted Mrs. Pickett, but the elect lady 
bade him not to worry about his ruined trousers, for she had made 
him a brand-new pair. Clad in his new garment, Griffin bade defiance 
to the devil, telling him he had all that he needed and could still go 
on in his loved work. 

Somewhere in Catahoula, when in a scathing sermon he affirmed 
that some men pretend unbelief because of their own vices, one of his 
hearers took deep offence, said Griffin was too uncouth and rough to 
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preach to refined people, and vowed he would thrash him if he tried 
to preach there again. Hearing of this threat, the preacher said he 
would like to learn what had brought the disciple of Tom Paine to the 
outskirts of civilization, adding, “If I can get a few facts in connection 
with his past history, I will be ready for him at my next appointment.” 
Griffin’s investigations led him to devote some time his next appoint- 
ment at the place to the man who had threatened him. Referring to 
the man’s threat, he said: 

“There lived, not many years ago, in one of the districts of South 
Carolina, a professed believer in the teachings of Tom Paine’s Age of 
reason, who was duly arraigned . . . not for saying his prayers or build- 
ing churches, but for shedding blood. Not the blood of his fellow men, 
but the blood of his neighbor’s hogs! Of this offence .. . he was found 
euilty, and sentenced to receive forty-nine lashes on his bare back at 
the district whipping-post. After receiving the sheriff’s receipt in full, 
in cuts, gashes, and cross-marks, and feeling somewhat disparaged in 
reputation, and having now the fear of the rightful owners of the 
swine before him, he left the country for parts unknown. The next 
place we find him is in that celebrated school of all forms of vice, 
known as Natchez Under the Hill, where he spent about three months 
in the study of Natural Philosophy. Both his cash and his credit were 
soon exhausted, and he was ejected from the boarding houses for non- 
payment of dues. Thrown upon his own resources again he assumed 
the profession of schoolteacher, and the last place we find him he is 
pretending to teach a little country school and threatening to whip a 
certain Methodist preacher for exposing the licentious tendencies of 
deisin. 74 

The wretched object of this withering speech made no attempt to 
resent it and was afterward silent on the question of thrashing Thomas 
Griffin. 


John Shrock 


Another man who was equally fearless in preaching and ready to 
defend himself followed Griffin in Rapides — John Shrock, a member 
of the Church militant and a stranger to fear. Native of South Carolina 
of German extraction, he was low in stature and sturdily built. Weep- 
ing and praying at the altar in a campmeeting, he found peace, and 
at once stood on a bench and exhorted others to seek salvation. He 
was soon afterward admitted into the South Carolina Conference. 
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Several stories of his belligerent disposition and his readiness on all 
occasions survive. Serving with Richmond Nolley on Tombigbee cir- 
cuit in 1813 during Indian wars, and preaching in one of the larger 
forts, threatened by the enemy, he asked for a gun and requested to be 
set at a porthole, saying that he would prove by the grace of God he 
could fight Indians as well as preach the gospel. When heavy rains pre- 
vented the people from attending night service at a campmeeting, 
Shrock, dripping wet, went from one tent to another and held seven 
services. Once he found a swollen stream between him and a waiting 
congregation. Hitching his horse and removing hat, coat, and shoes, he 
swam the stream and held service. 


But Alexandria in Rapides was the scene of his greatest exploit. At 
the time the town was reputed to be a hard place. Several young 
ruffians there were at least hard and ready for mischief. They had 
recently amused themselves by going to the house of a certain woman 
and her two daughters on the edge of the town, honestly engaged at 
the time in boiling soap, and circling the house and by their jibes 
throwing the inmates into great excitement. Through a hole in the 
back of the chimney the young fellows peered in turn and enjoyed the 
consternation within. The exasperated mother vowed she would throw 
boiling soap into the next face that appeared there. A late arrival, not 
having heard the threat, peered through the hole and received a gourd- 
ful of boiling soap and with marred countenance became the jest of 
the town. 


The young ruffians next turned their attention to John Shrock, while 
he was preaching in the courthouse, making grimaces at the windows. 
He turned to them and said that if they did not mend their evil ways 
they would one day get something hotter than boiling soap. The 
allusion enraged the young miscreants and they vowed they would 
duck him in Red River if he dared to try to preach there again. Came 
the next preaching-day and with it John Shrock. Unmolested, he 
reached the stand in the courthouse, led a hymn, prayed with both 
eyes open, remembering the injunction to watch as well as pray, read 
the Scripture, and preached. 


In preface, he said he was prepared to take care of himself. He had 
been brought up a blacksmith; he rolled up his sleeve and exhibited a 
mighty arm, and he asked his hearers if they thought God had given 
such power to allow himself to be run over in a free country by a set 
of ruffans for doing nothing but his duty as a preacher. He referred 
to threats made against the life of Drury Powell that caused him to 
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leave the country. (There is no record that Drury Powell, a member 
of the South Carolina Conference, ever served in Louisiana, and the 
tradition of his rough treatment may be dismissed.) But John Shrock 
said he himself was not the running kind. He also spoke of the 
attempt to duck poor, unoffending Nolley in the Teche at St. Martin- 
ville, and he said that if an attempt was made to duck John Shrock 
in Red River somebody would surely get hurt. Finally he vowed he 
would preach that day without let or hindrance, as long as he pleased, 
and would quit only when he was done. At the close of the service he 
announced that he would preach there again at his regular time — if 
the courthouse were denied him, as he had heard it would be, he 
would hold service under a cottonwood tree on the river bank. Then, 
gathering up his belongings and grimly clutching his loaded riding 
whip, ends reversed, he went out unmolested. As he reached his horse 
a gentleman overtook him, commended him for daring to do his duty, 


and invited him to dinner. This good man must have been Pleasant 
H. Hunter. 


“Various and exaggerated versions’ of the affair got abroad and 
during Conference of 1816, when Shrock was up for ordination as a 
local elder, he was asked to give his account of the incident at Alex- 
andria. He did so with some show of satisfaction as evidently feeling 
he had done his duty. But Bishop Roberts looked at him reproachfully 
and said, “Put up thy sword, Peter.” ‘The reader is left to his own 
conclusions as to wisdom of Shrock’s course. At the close of the year 
Shrock located and settled in the bounds of Rapides Parish. He in- 
tended to return to the itinerancy but he did not. About 1840 he went 
to ‘Texas and was lost sight of by his old comrades of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. | 

The affair at Alexandria serves to illustrate a fact commented on 
by McTyeire —that the early itinerant was expected, not only to 
preach the gospel but also to maintain the conditions under which 
the same could be done — in other words, preserve order. If a disturb- 
ance arose, the preacher was expected to quell it and if necessary put 
the offenders out. After Shrock’s belligerent act at Alexandria the itin- 
erants, according to Dr. Jones, were not molested though they received 
little encouragement for years. However, at other points in Rapides, 
rowdies sometimes gave trouble. At a much later date than the time 
of Shrock the beloved John F. Wynn was preaching at some place back 
of Pineville — as he spoke of religion, a drunken fellow in the back of 
the church waved a whiskey bottle around his head and cried, “Here’s 
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my religion.” This gross disturbance of public worship got the man 
a free trip to court, where he was duly arraigned. The late H. H. 
White of Alexandria was engaged in the prosecution of the case. When 
he asked the saintly Wynne if the drunken man’s act had disturbed 
him, he replied that it had not at all. The case against the man there- 
fore fell flat — if the preacher had not been disturbed, it was useless to 
go further with the case. 

If not open hostility that was shown, the preacher was often made 
the object of jest and even ridicule. It was in the bounds of the 
Alexandria District, between Alexandria and White Sulphur Springs, 
where took place a meeting between a circuit rider and three lawyers 
riding to court. One of the three, catching sight of the approaching 
preacher, said to his companions, “Yonder comes the old circuit rider; 
let’s have some fun with him.” Forming their little plot, they strung 
out in single file. The first doffed his hat and with a show of pro- 
found respect said, “Good morning, Father Abraham.” The second 
was equally deferential — “Good morning, Father Isaac,” said he. The 
third exceeded the other two in his mock attitude of respect — “‘“Good 
morning, Father Jacob,” was his greeting. 

Tradition says that the circuit rider was Uriah Whatley. Not be- 
wildered by the implied mockery in the lawyers’ greetings, he reined 
up his horse and with profound gravity said, “I am neither Abraham, 
Isaac, nor Jacob, but behold, I am Saul seeking my father’s asses, and 
Lo, I have found three of them.” We can imagine that the three 
lawyers then resumed their journey. 

Elisha Lott succeeded Shrock. Thomas Owens followed in Rapides. 
In 1817 Alexander Fleming, who had in mature life and with a family 
entered upon the itinerancy, succeeding Owens, evidently accomplished 
little. His brethren “docked his claim on the Conference funds about 
one-half because he had neglected to take up collections on his circuit,” 
and the Journal records that he “desisted from traveling.” 


Rapides does not appear in appointments for 1818 — Thomas Nixon, 
in his second year on the Attakapas circuit, gave as much time as pos- 
sible to points in Rapides. It was after filling appointments near 
Alexandria that Nixon set out for Washita to assist the only other 
preacher then in Louisiana, Ashley Hewitt, in meetings, and on the 
way was serenaded by a wolf. 

Following 1818 Rapides circuit was combined with Attakapas; in 
1819 John Menefee and Thomas Owens were the pastors. Menefee was 
for five years secretary of the Mississippi Conference. Dr. Jones writes 
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that in 1820 Menefee died a victim of yellow fever, ‘‘the first of a long 
list of martyrs who have fallen by that scourge while preaching the 
gospel in New Orleans.” But this is an error — Menefee recovered. 
Reference has already been made to his assisting in 1823 in a camp- 
meeting at John Dunwoody’s in Rapides. 

According to the appointments for 1820 Ashley Hewitt and Daniel 
De Vinne went to Attakapas circuit (with Rapides) and Thomas 
Owens to Washita. But De Vinne writes that the “whole of Louisiana 
was set off as district, with a presiding elder and two preachers; the 
other not coming, I took his circuit into mine. . .. Then there was 
one preacher, superintended by one presiding elder, whom he saw 
once in two years.” 

In 1822 there was the same grouping of charges under the name of 
Attakapas and Rapides, with Henry P. Cook in charge. There was also 
the same grouping in 1823, with Benjamin M. Drake and Thomas 
Clinton serving. 

Appointments for 1824 showed some growth —four circuits ap- 
peared instead of two. Catahoula circuit was new, formed of a part of 
Rapides circuit. John Cotton, a probationer, was appointed to Cata- 
houla, and William M. Curtiss, just received into full connection, to 
Rapides. 

Jonas Westerland in 1825 served Rapides. Catahoula was dropped 
from the appointments. After two years in Rapides Westerland located. 
In 1833 he was readmitted and appointed to Harrisonburg — the year 
following his name had disappeared from the appointments. It appears 
that he lived in Alexandria while he was serving Harrisonburg and 
that he continued to reside there until his death. 

At the close of 1812, the first year of the Rapides circuit, only twelve 
white members were reported. In 1825 the membership had grown to 
62 white members and 51 colored — not an impressive showing for three 
quadrenniums of effort. 


Chapter SIX 


Phe SE LORLDA .PARIS HES 


Ar THE CLOSE of the Western Conference in Chillicothe, Ohio, 


the latter part of 1807, several preachers — John Travis, Jedediah Mc- 
Minn, James Axley, and Browning — destined for Mississippi, met the 


Presiding Elder, Jacob Young, at Cage’s Bend on the Tennesese River 
and made the trip through the wilderness together. Of these, McMinn, 
“a very young man, quite timid,” was appointed to Amite. John Travis, 
according to Young, was sent to the Bayou Sara circuit. The name of 
this circuit has never appeared in the Minutes, though included in 
Young’s list for 1808. Amite circuit, which must have included places 
in the Florida Parishes, is not found again in the appointments until 
1811, when Hebekiah Shaw was in charge. He was succeeded the fol- 
lowing year by William Winans. 


William Winans 


Born near Braddock’s grave in Pennsylvania in 1788, William 
Winans was reared by a widowed mother, and his childhood was one 
of adversity. William was taught to write by an older brother — this 
teaching, with fifteen days instruction in arithmetic, was all the edu- 
cation he received. When he was sixteen, his family removed to Cler- 
mont county, Ohio. In 1808 he entered the Western Conference and 
his second year was serving Vincennes circuit, when he made the 
acquaintance of and became a friend of Governor Harrison, later 
President, and was present during the Governor’s famous council with 
Tecumseh. Only the presence of guards on that occasion averted a 
massacre of the whites. According to the “Life of Harrison,” Winans 
secured a musket and went to a door to defend the women and chil- 
dren, if that should prove necessary. 

Appointed to work in Mississippi, Winans reached Port Gibson in 
early December, 1810 — in his long career afterward he served leading 
charges, and five terms as a presiding elder. He was the first secretary 
of the Mississippi Conference — with intervals he served a total of nine 
sessions. He twice served as President of the Conference. Six times a 
delegate to General Conference, he took part in the debates of 1844, 
and was a delegate to the Louisville Convention a year later. While in 
New York in 1844 he was a guest of Harper Brothers, Publishers, and 
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Winans’ descendants cherish a large family Bible sent him by the 
Harper firm after the memorable Conference. 


In 1815 Winans married Martha DuBose, native of South Carolina, 
who was then living near the site of Centerville, Mississippi. Of the 
same family connection of Huguenot descent from Dieppe in Nor- 
mandy, have come Bishop Horace M. DuBose and DuBose Hayward, 
distinguished writer of Charleston, South Carolina, both deceased. 
Abel Stevens gives the following picture of Winans: 


“William Winans became the most representative character of 
Southwestern Methodism. His last appearance in the North was at the 
memorable Conference of 1844 in New York. .. . He wore no stock or 
neckerchief, his shirt lay slouchingly about his neck, and his whole 
attire had the appearance of habitual neglect. And yet this rough 
backwoodsman was a doctor of divinity, and a voracious reader of 
light and polished literature, carrying around his district saddlebags 
crammed with the works of the most popular writers. In discourse he 
was most intensely earnest, the tight features of his face became flushed 
and writhed with his emotions, his eye gleamed, and his voice (strong 
but harsh) thrilled with stentorian energy and overwhelming effect. 
In contrast with these traits (unrelieved as they were by a single ex- 
terior attraction) was a mind of astonishing power, comprehensive, all 
grasping, reaching down to the foundations and around the whole 
circuit of his positions; not touching subjects, but seizing them as with 
the claws of an eagle. He threw himself on his opponent as an ana- 
conda on its prey, circling and crushing it. It was a rare curiosity to 
critical observers to witness this rude, forbidding-looking man exhibit- 
ing such a contrast of intellectual and physical traits. His style was 
excellent, showing an acquaintance with standard models, and his 
scientific allusions proved him well read if not studied in general 
knowledge.” 


Elisha Lott and Others 


In 1813 Elisha Lott served Amite; Pearl River, which may have 
included points in Louisiana, was in charge of Samuel S. Lewis. The 
next year John Phipps and Josiah B. Daughtry rode Amite circuit and 
John S. Ford and Jonathan Kemp Pearl River. Phipps, who left “the 
savor of a good name,” located four years later and settled in Hartford, 
Kentucky. John S. Ford, native of South Carolina, had served Attaka- 
pas circuit two years, when he was appointed to Pearl River. He died 
at the age of eighty-one in Macon, Georgia, as a member of the South 
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Georgia Conference. Jonathan Kemp and Josiah B. Daughtry had just 
been admitted on trial. Of these years of 1813-14, Jones writes: 

“Elisha Lott on Amite circuit, and Samuel S. Lewis on Pearl River, 
must have been favored with more than ordinary success, as our manu- 
script Minutes show an increase in the same territory over the previous 
year of 297 white and 84 colored members. Some of the number were 
no doubt immigrant members, mostly from the Carolinas and 
Georgia.” 

John Ira Ellis Byrd and Jonathan Kemp served Amite in 1815 and 
Elijah Gentry Pearl River. Gentry had just been admitted. Byrd, native 
of Sumpter District, South Carolina, had come as a transfer, with 
Nolley and Shrock, to the Mississippi Conference. He was “fervent in 
spirit and fluent in speech.” 


Elijah Gentry, Amite, and John Menefee, Pearl River, in 1816, were 
succeeded by ‘Thomas Owens and Peter James. Amite does not appear 
in the list for 1818; that year Wiley Ledbetter was appointed to Pearl 
River. Thomas Nixon went to Amite for 1819, and John Booth in 
1820 — during these two years Miles Harper served “Pearl,” and ex- 
changed with Booth the year following. 

After serving in Attakapas two years, Daniel De Vinne was sent to 
Amite for 1822, with Armstrong I. Blackman as his colleague. Beyond 
the fact of his being appointed to Amite, De Vinne in his Autobiog- 
raphy writes nothing of the work of that circuit. We know only that 
Ebenezer Hearn of Claiborne circuit cared for Amite in the beginning 
of the year, while De Vinne went to introduce Drake and Clinton in 
the Attakapas circuit. 

For a second time, in 1823, Miles Harper had charge of Pearl River, 
while John Seaton served Amite. Evidently Seaton was a man of some 
ability, for he had served Claiborne circuit, which De Vinne ‘“‘con- 
sidered the best in the Conference,’ and also the Natchez circuit. In 
1824 Meredith Renneau went to Amite; he located at the end of the 
year, seemingly because of meager support. Peter James, in 1824, served 
a second time Pearl River circuit. James was returned for 1825, with 
John P. Haney as his colleague. A native of Pennsylvania, James and 
his-father in 1800 traveled on a flatboat to Natchez to make their home 
on Bogue Chitto River. Haney, a native of Tennessee, had been ad- 
mitted into the Conference from the Alabama District. 

Thomas Clinton was appointed to Amite for 1825, with John G. 
Jones as his colleague. Jones writes that he had been employed to fill 
a vacancy on Amite circuit the preceding year, indicating that Ren- 
neau had left the charge before the end of the year. This year was 
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recalled by Jones as the happiest of his itinerant career. ‘Thomas 
Clinton attended to all matters of discipline, except that Jones was 
required to “read in every Society the sermon on evil-speaking,” and 
also the ‘““Thoughts on Dress,” directed by church law to be read dur- 
ing a year. Clinton apportioned to him a part of the circuit in which 
to look after absentees from class meetings, “an excellent training in 
pastoral visiting.” The old circuits having been divided, Amite was 
then only three hundred miles around, “to be compassed every twenty- 
eight days.’’ As he was but a “tender youth,” Jones was ‘“‘permitted”’ to 
have only twenty-four regular appointments in one round, with a few 
night meetings included for good measure, while Thomas Clinton 
sometimes increased his own to thirty-two or three. 

Jones writes that Amite circuit in 1811 was bounded on the south 
by Lake Pontchartrain, on the north by the Choctaw Indians, on the 
west by the Natchez and Wilkinson circuits, and on the east by any 
limits where the preacher could follow up the settlements of the 
newly-arrived emigrants. It lay, however, mostly in the valleys of 
Amite, Bogue Chitto, and Pearl rivers, both above and below the line 
of demarkation on the thirty-first parallel of latitude. This circuit in 
after years embraced some very important campgrounds and a large 
number of the great centers of Methodism, and became one of the 
“most popular and productive circuits in the Conference.” Jones also 
writes that the societies of Amite circuit “were largely composed of the 
most substantial material,” of men and women of piety and zeal. 

Early statistics of Methodism in the Florida Parishes show that in 
1811 Amite circuit reported 151 white members and 19 colored — in 
1825 the circuit had 376 white and 68 colored members. In 1814, when 
the first report of Pearl River appeared, there were 142 whites and 30 
blacks in the membership — in 1825 there were 397 white members and 
34 colored. It cannot be determined how many of the members dis- 
tributed in about fifty preaching-places were residents of Louisiana. 
Sufficient progress had been made to insure the subdivision of the 
circuits and some extension in 1826 of the work south of the State line. 


Chapter SEVEN 


NEW ORLEANS 


W urn BOWMAN was leaving New Orleans, some man said that 
the preachers’ brethren would be discouraged from following him and 
the city would be for ever relieved of the ‘‘declamations of these noisy 
enthusiasts,” but a shrewd lawyer rejoined that the Methodists had 
sent an advance scout and would never give up New Orleans as long 
as they could get “‘a cowhide for a bed and sweet potatoes to eat.” 24 So 
the years have verified. 


No man was appointed to the city for 1807, but Jacob Young writes 
that Learner Blackman “often visited New Orleans.” Though no one 
was sent to New Orleans until the close of 1811, a report was made in 
1810 of 43 members from “Orleans Territory.”” Jones surmises that 
John McClure, as Presiding Elder, and other preachers made occa- 
sional visits to the city, “found a few emigrant members, registered 
their names, and reported them in the statistics,” and that some thus 
reported “belonged to a few small English settlements that were made 
at an early date near Grand Lake, and the Vermilion Bay, west of New 
Orleans.” But this is only conjectural. Miles Harper was appointed to 
New Orleans for 1812, but there is no record of his labors. 


Lewis Hobbs 


Lewis Hobbs in 1813 served in New Orleans. Though his earthly 
race was soon run, his heroic spirit and the tragedy of his last days 
deserve more than passing mention. He was transferred to Mississippi 
in 1800, two years after he had been admitted on trial by the South 
Carolina Conference. He and William Winans became close friends — 
nine letters of Hobbs to his friend, the most of them from New Or- 
leans, have survived through nearly a century and a half. The first 
letter, like all the others, has no envelope; the double sheet of paper 
had been folded in the form of an envelope and secured with sealing- 
wax. It bears the postmark, “New Orleans, March 30,” and also the 
words, “Per Mail.” (Not until 1840 were stamps used — in England.) 
The letter tells of the writer’s difficulties. He appeared at times to 
“tremble on the brink of the grave.” Tuberculosis had begun its deadly 
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work. From this letter we get facts, that have not been found elsewhere, 
concerning his work in New Orleans. He writes: . 

“I feel like a dry branch cut off and thrown into this place to be 
burnt with the fire of persecution. ... The Mayor and corporation of 
the town forbid my preaching at 7 o’clock because the negroes would 
come. I told them I did not tell the negroes to come and it was not 
my business to drive them away — and after they found they could not 
do anything with me they told me I might preach. I have sold my 
horse, and I have rented a room to preach in at fifteen dollars per 
month, and I am here with little money and many enemies.’’?® 


Hobbs writes on May 31 that he blesses God for a society of twenty 
members and thinks the most of them “are engaged for the salvation 
of their souls.”” On June 18 he writes Winans that he hopes for greater 
results the next year, when he thought Winans would be sent to New 
Orleans. By the close of the year he had received twenty blacks. In a 
letter to Winans — in the city the following year — he sent greetings to 
his “poor black people,” and to certain white members. He named 
Jacob Knobb, his wife and the children — Kitty, Joseph, and William. 
In the crowded postscript of a letter worn with age the other names 
are hard to decipher — they seem to be Mr. and Mrs. Counsetter, and 
son Sidney, Mr. and Mrs. Symmons, Susan Bigman, and Elsey Scott. 


After leaving New Orleans, the emaciated young man was unable 
to work; he spent the winter with friends in Mississippi, and was at 
Judge McGehee’s near Woodville during the Christmas season. To 
Winans he wrote of his longing to reach his home before the end 
came, that he might “die in peace and be laid with his fathers.’ His 
consuming desire to go home was all the more piteous because he had 
no money to make the trip. At first he planned to go part of the way 
by steamboat, and Mr. Paulding of New Orleans would have secured 
the passage for him, but he could not reconcile it to his feelings to 
accept more from one to whom he was already greatly indebted for 
kindness to him as a stranger. He thought of selling his horse, as he 
had sold another in New Orleans. But Dr. Cox and Dr. Rawlings 
advised against his going by boat. “Dr. Rawlings,” Hobbs writes, “‘says 
my horse is my best physician. Well, if Baltimore should cure me of 
consumption IJ will give him a handsome fee, feed him well and keep 
him fat.” At last he secured the money needed for the trip — fifty 
dollars from a fund sent by the South Carolina Conference to aid poor 
itinerants, and the balance, it seems, from the generous Paulding. The 
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gift of this good man was evidently sent by Winans, for Hobbs writes 
of receiving a letter heavy with “love, friendship, and money.” And 
he adds, “My pen can’t describe the obligation I feel under to friend 
Paulding.” | 

Cornelius Paulding was a native of New York who had come in 1812 
to New Orleans. He was a Baptist in his beliefs, but he never united 
with the church. He built a hall, called the Long Room, and gave the 
use of it to any Baptist preacher who might come to the city. It was 
first used in 1816 by Rev. James A. Raynoldson, Baptist missionary 
to New Orleans. 

Hobbs had written Winans: “I shall smile to meet you at the pearly 
gate, and with this trembling hand wave your triumphant and minis- 
terial crown.” His last letter was written on May 7, 1814—he had 
reached Randall Gibson’s. He asks: “Should I shrink from death after 
telling men how to die?” The Creek War made a long detour by way 
of Nashville necessary. Faithful Baltimore bore his master a thousand 
miles but did not cure him of tuberculosis. Lewis Hobbs reached his 
earthly home at or near Augusta, Georgia, during June — on Septem- 
ber 7 following he departed for his heavenly home. His memoir in the 
General Minutes states that he died at twilight of a holy Sabbath. The 
memoir closes thus: 


“Even in the midst of his momentary delirium and dying pangs, his 
mind was employed in the great work of his calling. He asked for help 
to get into the pulpit, by which we discover that even the agonies of 
death were too feeble to wrest from his mind the all-important busi- 
ness of preaching the gospel of peace.” 


Winans in New Orleans 


At the first session of the Mississippi Conference in November, 1813, 
William Winans was appointed to New Orleans. In a fragment from 
his pen it is learned that he left Natchez on a “barge”? on November 
17 and in six days arrived in New Orleans. The city, he writes, “then 
had 30,000 inhabitants.” He was “in a desponding frame of mind.” He 
had a missionary appropriation of only $30.00, and he foresaw that 
other support would soon be needed. “Jacob Kwab, one of Rocham- 
beau’s soldiers, received him as a boarder.’’ Knobb, or Kwab, as Winans 
seems to spell it, lived in a two-story brick house on Bienville Street, 
between Chartres and Royal. In the lower floor the preacher taught a 
school and preached on Sundays. The school “commenced with three 
children — the increase in three months made an assistant necessary.” 
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The records of Winan’s work in New Orleans are meager. ‘Toward 
the year’s close the imminent invasion of General Pakenham and the 
consequent excitement among the citizens hindered the preacher’s 
work. No members for that year were reported — Jones thinks this an 
oversight. ‘The great gain of the year was the knowledge of the city 
that Winans came into — a knowledge to be turned to good account in 
his future relations to the work in New Orleans. 


Visits of Lorenzo Dow 


The War of 1812 wrought havoc with Methodist work in the lower 
Mississippi valley, but the almost ubiquitous Lorenzo Dow was abroad 
as usual and in 1816 he included New Orleans in his evangelistic tours. 
On December 30 of 1815 he reached New Orleans from Memphis, 
having changed from one boat to another thirteen times. He writes in 
his Journal: 

“Thus by the providence of God, after many restless days and nights, 
got to my journey’s end; stayed about a month, mostly at the home of 
Captain William Ross, who was inspector of the port; and at whose 
house I was treated as a friend, in Europe, when I first arrived in a 
strange land. May God remember them for good.” 

He does not mention religious services in connection with his visit 
but we infer that he held some. Leaving the city, he went by steam- 
boat to Baton Rouge and to several places “in Florida.” He evidently 
still thought of the Florida Parishes as “Florida.” Mrs. David Young 
writes of Plains Presbyterian Church about twenty miles above Baton 
Rouge: 

“The pioneers here were all Methodists; itinerant preachers occa- 
sionally held services in a log school-house near where Mr. Charles 
Sherburne now lives. The people were so eager to hear the gospel 
that some came the distance of seven miles. At one time it was given 
out that Lorenzo Dow would preach. A large congregation assembled, 
but they were disappointed, for someone else preached.” This may 
have been a Sunday during Dow’s visit to “several places in Florida.” 

Closing his visit to “Florida,” he bought a horse to return to New 
Orleans, but found he could not endure riding, sold the horse, and 
went by boat. ‘So I went down the rivér,” he writes, “visiting such 
places as God gave me access to.’”’ He found the influence of the clergy 
‘‘on the Isle of Orleans” diminishing. That island lies south of Bayou 
Manchac, between the Mississippi River and the Lakes. Somewhere in 
the section he conducted the funeral of Mr. Blunt and somewhere 
baptized twelve persons. He writes: “I availed myself of the oppor- 
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tunity to impress the subject of znward religion home to the heart... . 
We had a solemn, tender time, and I trust profitable to some souls.” 
Thus Dow preached in a section that knows little of Methodist work 
unto this day. How we would like to know the place and the names 
of the people who assembled there a hundred and thirty-three years 
ago! 

The latter part of March, 1816, Dow was again in New Orleans — to 
take shipping for the North. The captain ran away with his passage 
money and left him in a lurch. Governor Claiborne invited him to 
dinner; observed how many of his negroes were religious, and spoke 
of his own satisfaction in hearing them sing and pray at devotion at 
night. One who was not yeligious was more trouble on the plantation 
than all the rest. Dow states that “his excellency gave him the privilege 
of a court room to preach in when I was here several years ago, and 
also at this time.” 

It is interesting to contrast the treatment by the Governor of Elisha 
W. Bowman in 1805 and of Lorenzo Dow a few years later. He twice 
locked the doors of the Capitol on Bowman but twice gave Dow the 
use of a court room. During his third visit to New Orleans Dow visited 
Chalmette battlefield. Fortunately he fell in with a Captain Toby, who 
generously gave him passage to New York. 


Mark Moore 

For nearly three years following Dow’s departure the voice of a 
Methodist preacher was not heard in New Orleans. In October, 1818, 
Mark Moore was sent to the city as a missionary. Seemingly a native 
of Baltimore — he had been in the local relation until his appointment 
to New Orleans. Moore was known as an eloquent preacher — Joseph 
Travis writes of him: 

“He was a scholar, and as a preacher no man in the South stood 
higher than he. His solemn look, his impressive gestures, his sublime, 
yet plain and chaste language, with the intonations of his voice, were 
all calculated to render him an eloquent and effective preacher.’ 76 


Mark Moore was not the first man selected for the work in 1819 in 
New Orleans. McKendree writes of meeting with Bishop Roberts the 
close of 1818 in Norfolk, Virginia. There they unexpectedly met with 
Bishop George, with Dr. Phoebus and family from New York. The 
Doctor had been appointed to New Orleans and was on his way there. 
The other Bishops had not been consulted about the matter, but the 
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appointment was approved. It was thought that $1000.00 would hardly 
support Phoebus, and he was then without traveling expenses. Bishop 
McKendree declined to undertake raising the money for support but 
loaned Bishop George a hundred dollars. The plan for raising the 
balance needed fell through —the hundred dollars returned to Mc- 
Kendree, and Dr. Phoebus went back to New York. But it was found 
possible to raise a smaller amount, as the following paragraph from a 
letter of Roberts to McKendree, dated December 30, 1818, shows: 

“I have just received a letter from Brother Mark Moore, our mis- 
sionary in New Orleans. He writes me that the prospects are flattering. 
I have put $350.00 in the hands of Brother Lane, to be applied to the 
support of that mission. Brother Lane tells me it is likely to be a very 
expensive one; but we must support it as well as we can. Any money 
I may collect for it, as I go on to the East, I will place in the hands of 
the Book Concern, and take a draft for the Presiding Elder of the 
Natchez District, who, I understand, is one of the committee to super- 
intend the New Orleans mission.” 

Part of the money may have come in from a group of young men, 
including Daniel De Vinne, in New York City. McTyeire writes that 
‘an effort to assist the Rev. Mark Moore in establishing the church in 
New Orleans suggested to Joshua Soule’’?’ the organization of the 
Missionary Society. De Vinne’s account follows: 

“In 1817 an association for self-improvement was formed in New 
York, among them were James Collard, James Seaman, John Harper, 
Gabriel Dissosway, myself and others. On hearing that the Rev. Mark 
Moore, late of Baltimore, was laboring to establish a Protestant church 
in New Orleans, it was proposed to give a certain amount annually to 
aid him. Our plan was shown to the Rev. Joshua Soule, then Book 
Editor, in John Street. The reverend gentleman, in his magisterial 
manner, said, “his idea is capable of expansion,’ and volunteered to 
present it to the Quarterly Conference that was to be held in Forsyth 
Street. In the meantime I went to New Orleans; but I learned that he 
enlarged our plan, and presented it according to his promise. It was 
advocated by Rev. Laban Clark, Daniel Ayres and others. This, I be- 
lieve, was the nucleus which finally resulted in the formation of our 
present Missionary Society.’’?8 

Mark Moore, Winans, and Judge McGehee secured the use of the 
loft of a flour inspector’s office at the uptown river corner of Carondelet 
and Poydras. Its use was given free by Captain William Ross, a worthy 
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gentleman of Irish descent, who from 1812 until his death in 1832 held 
the office of flour inspector in New Orleans. He was an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, who gave freely of his wealth and exercised his 
influence toward establishing any kind of Protestant church in the 
city and, his wife being a Methodist, was especially concerned for 
Methodism. A son, James, succeeded his father as flour inspector, 
serving as such for more than forty years. His wife, Sarah Wailes, was 
a sister-in-law of Rev. William M. Curtis of the Methodist Church. 

Judge McGehee gave the bagging to cover the rafters and form the 
walls of the loft. In this improvised chapel Moore had good congre- 
gations. It was a later “upper room’’ where God greatly blessed His 
people. In March the city had its first visit from a Methodist Bishop — 
William McKendree. He preached to a “large and attentive congrega- 
tion” — two young men were received into the church, a lady about 
thirty was baptized, and the Sacrament was administered to about a 
hundred and fifty persons. 

The first effort toward building a church in New Orleans was made 
during Moore’s labors in the city, but it came to failure, as will be told 
in a succeeding chapter. It seems that at the close of 1819 Mark Moore 
again located and as the “Brother Moore” referred to in Winan’s 
Diary taught school in the neighborhood of Centreville, Mississippi. 
In a letter from Winans in the Methodist Magazine it was reported 
that Mark Moore, a local preacher, had died on October 1, 1824, “in 
peace and assurance.” 


Menefee and Others 


In November, 1819, John Menefee was appointed to New Orleans, 
“but owing to a dreadful epidemic (of yellow fever) the society became 
almost completely disorganized.” 

“The books are wrong,” according to Duren, “in saying that no one 
was sent to New Orleans from 1820 to the assignment of Daniel 
Hall.”?9 He confirms the statement by the General Minutes which 
show that the New York Conference appointed Ebenezer Brown as a 
missionary for 1820 in New Orleans, and came “with a supply of Bibles 
and Testaments in French and Spanish, supplied by the American 
Bible Society.” The report of the Missionary Society in the Methodist 
Magazine of 1821 includes the following: 

“One missionary has been sent from the New York Conference with 
instructions, if possible, to preach to the French inhabitants of Louisi- 
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ana; but by information received from him it appears he has not yet 
had any access to the French; but is preaching to large and attentive 
congregations of the English inhabitants of New Orleans. 

“In mentioning this mission, the Board takes great pleasure in 
acknowledging a donation of Bibles and Testaments from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

‘Hearing that a mission to the Floridas was in contemplation, the 
Managers of that grand national institution very generously voted a 
donation of one hundred French Bibles, and fifty French Testaments, 
and two hundred Spanish Testaments, to the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. A part of these were sent to our 
missionary, Rev. Ebenezer Brown, for gratuitous distribution.” 

De Vinne writes that in Attakapas circuit he devoted considerable 
time to the French — “a gentleman in New Orleans plentifully sup- 
plying” him with “French tracts and Testaments.” Could the gentle- 
man have been Ebenezer Brown? 

The Mississippi Conference had no connection with the appoint- 
ment of Ebenezer Brown to New Orleans, though the city was in its 
bounds. According to Duren, the Conference was discouraged concern- 
ing work in that city, and “it was even proposed to abandon the mis- 
sion to New Orleans altogether. But Ashley Hewitt pleaded for a 
continuance of the mission and prevailed.” In December, 1823, Daniel 
Hall was sent to New Orleans and the city included in the Natchez 
District. More than sixty years ago Bishop Galloway wrote that little 
was known of Hall’s work, arid nothing has been learned of him since.3® 
The only record of him is that of his name in the appointments. 

In December, 1824, Benjamin M. Drake’s assignment to New Or- 
leans marked the beginning of a new era for Methodism in that city. 
For it was during his service there that the long-projected church was 
built. Of this enterprise the reader will learn in another chapter. 
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Chapter EI G HT 


EARLY METHODISTS 


Some OF THE early Methodists have already been named — this 
chapter will be devoted to others who entered the Church and re- 
ceived the preachers into their homes and opened their dwellings for 
worship. | 

Native of Massachusetts, left an orphan in Mississippi, and, after 
the death of his oldest brother, Seth Lewis was left to shift for himself. 
Under the advice of his friend, Andrew Jackson, he studied law in 
Nashville, settled in Natchez and later was Chief Justice of the Missis- 
sippi Territory. In 1810 he became Parish Judge in Opelousas. Three 
years later he began a term of twenty-seven years as Judge of the Fifth 
Judicial District of Louisiana. His portrait hangs in the beautiful new 
courthouse in Opelousas. At the age of eighty-three he published “The 
Restoration of the Jews.” From the Introduction we learn that Judge 
and Mrs. Lewis were received by Thomas Nixon in 1817 into the 
Methodist Church of their town.3t 

Their home was ever opened to the itinerants. Once they had for- 
gotten which Sunday would be Richmond Nolley’s next appointment 
and a ball had begun in their home when a servant ran in and whis- 
pered to Mrs. Lewis that the preacher had come. She sent the musicians 
away and the guests had to be content with playing games. Nolley did 
not participate. At ten o’clock he said, ‘My friends, you invited me to 
join you; I invite you to join me. Let us have prayers.” A candle-stand 
and Bible were brought and Nolley read and prayed, not even omit- 
ting a hymn. De Vinne writes of his arrival in Opelousas: 

-“T was affectionately received in the family of the Hon. Seth Lewis, 
who, with his excellent wife, and adult children, were the first-fruits 
of Methodism in this remote section of Louisiana. During my two years 
on the west side of the Mississippi, theirs was my only home. Whether 
sick, weary, or desponding, in this blessed family I always found 
BEDOSCLIC” | | 

During the first session of the Louisiana Conference in Opelousas 
Bishop Soule was entertained in a Lewis home. Several of the descend- 
ants of Judge Lewis became lawyers and two of them judges. The Hon. 
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Seth Lewis is the present district attorney in St. Landry Parish. His 
young son, also named Seth, is of the sixth generation of the family 
in Opelousas. 

The name of Samuel Palmer is the only one that De Vinne gives 
in writing of the membership of Plaquemine Brulee Church. He states 
that Palmer, when a boy, “had lived very near the heavenly-minded 
John Fletcher, of Madely; once, in reproving him, the holy man gave 
him a look which followed him the world around, until, at or about 
the age of seventy, he gave his heart to God in the wilds of Louisiana.” 


When the militant Shrock defied rowdies in 1814 at Alexandria, a 
citizen befriended him. He was probably Pleasant H. Hunter, who had 
come to Alexandria from Natchez. His descendants, with their kins- 
men, the Texadas, are found in Rapides. Our knowledge of him as a 
Methodist depends upon the pen of ‘Thomas Clinton. Of one stage of 
their journey to Attakapas, he writes of his companions and himself: 


“Before sunrise we had started for Alexandria where we arrived 
the following Saturday night, and were cared for by Brother P. H. 
Hunter, a good man who had wealth and influence and secured us an 
opportunity to preach three times the next day. We held meeting in 
the ballroom, and at the very hour appointed for the giddy dance. 
Brother Hunter was formerly of Natchez, and his experience encour- 
aged us much. When he moved to this wicked place, he commenced 
business on a borrowed capital of $500.00, with a family to care for. 
So great was the disregard of the Sabbath that it seemed impossible to 
succeed in business without disregarding that holy day; but in the 
midst of temptations and persecutions he had been sustained and 
prospered; so that when we met him he was able to retire from busi- 
ness while those who had desecrated the day had failed.” 


In 1819 Colonel Eli K. Ross removed from Mississippi, settled in 
Prairie Mer Rouge, and soon built what was probably the oldest 
church in North Louisiana. He became a steward and his nine children 
and four step-children all became Methodists. A daughter was married 
to John G. Jones. A. B. Jones of the Mississippi Conference was a 
grandson of the Colonel. Another grandson, H. B. Kemp, was a useful 
local preacher in Morehouse Parish, and Mrs. Thomas S. Randle, now 
deceased, wife of a late member of the Louisiana Conference, was a 
granddaughter. 

Captain John Chambers, who had won his title under Francis 
Marion, removed by pack-horses and flatboat from South Carolina 
and in 1810 settled fourteen miles east of Baton Rouge, where he soon 
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built a church afterward known as Old Salem. One grandson preached 
his first sermon from its quaint and massive pulpit, another grandson, 
and a great-grandson — the late A. W. Turner of the Louisiana Con- 
ference — were Methodist ministers. 


Others in the Florida Parishes contributed much to Methodism — 
among them the Venables and the Warners. Born near Liverpool, 
William Venables came to America with Lorenzo Dow and in 1814 
established a home in St. Helena Parish, where, as a local preacher, he 
was in demand for marriages, baptisms, and funerals. Dying at eighty, 
he had been a member of the Church for sixty-eight years. Soon after 
1802 Thomas C. Warner of South Carolina settled in Washington 
Parish. Four of his sons became ministers, two itinerant and two local, 
while another became an exhorter. Of twin daughters — Elizabeth 
married Rev. David Pipes of East Feliciana, and Nancy married 
Rev. John P. Haney of the Mississippi Conference, while another 
daughter became the wife of Rev. ‘Thomas Price, also of the Mississippi 
Conference. In 1824-25 Jones found the Rollins, Kendrick, Shilling, 
Meek, and Lewis families prominent in the work of Amite circuit in 
St. Helena and Washington parishes. 


Of the work of Richmond Nolley in 1814 in Attakapas, McTyeire 
writes that two aged Christian women retained a kind memory of 
Nolley. One of them, Mrs. Martha Skinner, went to reside on Bayou 
Teche, seven miles below Franklin. It was the habit of Nolley, who 
was often entertained in her home, to pause on the threshold and say, 
“Peace be to this house.” 


Deprived of religious privileges, Mrs. Skinner often sat on the banks 
of the Teche, listening to the songs of boatmen and hoping to hear a 
Metkodist hymn or something like one. The house of a pious German 
named Hargreider, who was a Methodist, was often used for preaching 
services. Once at a gracious love-feast at his house, Mrs. Skinner was 
greatly blessed. She had come nine miles in a pirogue to attend the 
service, and Mrs. Rice, who lived on an island at the end of Berwick 
Bay, had come twenty miles by land. The negro boy who paddled the 
pirogue had a wondrous story to tell the folk at home — how he saw 
Miss Peggy dancing at the meeting. Evidently she had become very 
happy. “And how should you know so much,” he was asked, “when 
the doors were closed?” “Why,” he naively replied, “Brother Nolley, 
he came out and talked a heap of good talk to me, and told me to go 
in.” Poor Hannibal was drowned six years later in an overflow. 
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Sister Rice had been brought up with a prejudice against the Meth- 
odists and a “feeling religion,” but had given in to both a few years 
before, while hearing Samuel Sellers, Presiding Elder, sing: 

When I was sinking down, 
Christ laid aside his crown 
For my soul. 


After Nolley’s death, the good women met again and talked about 
their former pastor and wept. One of them said, “Whenever I do 
wrong, I feel as if Brother Nolley looked down reproachfully on me.” 
“I feel so, too,” was the reply. Mrs. Rice was the wife of Samuel Rice, 
native of Kentucky, who had removed to Louisiana while it belonged 
to France, and settled on an island, which took his name, just below 
Morgan City. In 1828 he removed to Vermilion Parish. 

Madame Theresa Canu of Santo Domingo, leaving there, lived for 
a time in Charleston, South Carolina, before going to reside in New 
Orleans. She was a great friend of the early Methodist itinerants who 
labored in the city, and she well deserves a place with Jacob Knobb 
and family, and the original members of the church in New Orleans, 
whose names have been given by Lewis Hobbs. 

These early Methodists who remained and “tarried by the stuff’ 
while pioneer preachers came and went, usually after only a year’s 
service, made an invaluable contribution toward the establishing of 
Methodism in Louisiana. The names of other early members are un- 
known but their names are in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 


Chapter NINE 
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Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JACOB YOUNG makes possible a 
correction of the old Minutes and statements made by McTyeire and 
others concerning Louisiana in 1808 and the giving of some facts about 
the building of the first Methodist church in Louisiana. ‘There are 
several discrepancies between the appointments for Louisiana and 
Mississippi, published in the Minutes, and the list which Young writes 
was read by the Bishop. 

Appalousas does not appear in Young’s list and no mention of it is 
found in his Autobiography. McTyeire, following the Minutes, tells 
of Axley in the Opelousas country, and Stevens writes of Axley being 
taken from the pulpit in Opelousas because of his tirades against 
slavery. But Axley never saw Opelousas. According to Young, Axley 
was appointed to Catahoula and Washita. He made only one visit to 
Washita, and he left Catahoula before the end of the Conference year. 
Opelousas was evidently left without a pastor that year. 


Jacob Young 


Jacob Young, born in western Pennsylvania, grew up amid frontier 
conditions there and in Kentucky. Admitted by the Western Confer- 
ence in 1802, he retired fifty-five years later, and soon afterward pub- 
lished his Autobiography, which closes thus: ‘Here I sit today by the 
fireside — a paralytic — eighty years of age and half-blind — yet am I 
happier than the kings of earth.” 

As the successor of Learner Blackman as Presiding Elder of the 
Mississippi District, he made a round of his field of labor east of the 
Mississippi, then set out for Catahoula, west of the river. He writes 
that he “had a miserable swamp to cross, forty-five miles wide, to get 
to Catahoula Lake.” On the way he overtook a forlorn looking fellow, 
whom he had known in Parkersburg, now West Virginia. They rode 
on together and toward nightfall came to a little log cabin in the 
middle of a canebrake, on the bank of a small bayou. Young writes: 

“I soon found that the landlord was a hard case, and had a dirty- 
looking wife. I abhorred the idea of staying till morning, but could 
do no better. She prepared us a pretty good supper, and we chatted 
till a late hour in the night. He was an infidel, and a very wicked man. 
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I proposed having prayers; he granted me the privilege, but, when I 
began to sing, slipped out of the door, and ran away till I was done. 
We had no bed but cypress puncheons. We covered ourselves with our 
greatcoats, and passed the night in the best manner we could.” 


Young roused the landlord early and asked him to bring the horses 
— he soon came back, cursing and saying that the horses had broken 
loose and run away. He suspected the man had turned them loose, 
intending to demand a large sum for finding them. Young put off into 
the canebrake and soon found both horses. They fed the horses, ate a 
little breakfast, paid a large bill, and left. 


That day Young reached the home of Captain Bowie. There he met 
James Axley, and the first Quarterly Conference for the year was held 
in the Captain’s large log house. Following the Conference, Young 
and Axley preached alternately, day and night, for nearly a week. 


Young then attempted to visit Washita, lost his way, turned back 
and at nine o'clock at night, after riding seventy-five miles, reached 
the home of a Colonel Tennel, only three miles from his starting point 
in the morning. 


The next day he saw Axley and he agreed to go with Young to the 
Washita country. After resting his horse three days, they set out. The 
day was rainy and gloomy enough. They stopped at nightfall in “a 
vast howling wilderness,’”’ left the Indian trail and rode a hundred 
yards into a deep ravine, where there was abundance of cane. Axley 
said he would care for the horses and kindle a fire, if Young would go 
in search of water. During the day Axley, a great hunter and experi- 
enced woodsman, had picked off pieces of rotten wood from trees and 
put them in his pocket. Now Young found what he wanted them for — 
Axley arranged them together, struck fire in them with his flint and 
steel, piled on pine knots and limbs, and soon had a fire that rose ten 
or twelve feet high. Young had found a running stream, they soon 
had strong coffee, and ate the food they had brought along. 

The rain had ceased and by the time they were ready for sleep the 
roaring fire had dried the ground about it. They talked till a late hour, 
then spread cane on the ground, laid their great-coats and blankets 
on it, and, using their saddle-bags for pillows, soon fell asleep. 

The sun had risen when they awoke, and the sky was clear and 
serene. They soon reached a Spanish village on Washita River. Not 
being able to speak Spanish, they could get no directions from the 
villagers. Then “an old Indian chief, dressed in heathenish style,” 
stepped into the road and with signs showed them the course they 
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were to follow and that by fast riding they could reach Washita Post 
by sundown. 


That night they reached the home of Colonel Morehouse. He was 
himself in New Orleans. ‘His lady had been taken prisoner when a 
young child and raised among the Indians. Notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages she was still a polished lady.” At the Morehouse home 
the Quarterly Conference was held. “Mrs. Morehouse appeared greatly 
benefitted and was sorry to part with us.” After spending four or five 
days exploring the country and preaching in the evenings, they rode 
back to Catahoula Lake. After a short stay, Young rode on toward 
Natchez. He writes: 


“Here I parted with our beloved Brother Axley. I left him bathed 
in tears. I dropped a few, but dried them soon, and went on my way 
rejoicing. This day I passed the Lee house, where I had stayed on 
my way up. Mrs. Lee at once knew me. She wanted me to stop and 
have a cup of coffee, and she seemed quite jovial. She told me Lee 
was just about dying. I went in and found him speechless, and I 
thought she looked as if she was glad she was getting clear of him.” 


James Axley 


James Axley was a remarkable man of many eccentricities. At times 
he spoke as a kind father to his children, again “as though his very 
heart was steeped in gall and the venom of a thousand serpents 
rankled in his bosom.” He could move his audience to laughter or 
tears, according to his mood. Though stern and uncompromising, he 
could weep like a child. At times he could defy the priests of Baal and 
Ashtaroth, at intervals he could repine under a juniper tree. Native of 
Virginia, and converted under Peter Cartwright’s preaching, he spent 
the greater part of his ministry in ‘Tennessee and found a final rest- 
ing place. 


His pet aversions were Masonry, Slavery, Whiskey, ‘Tobacco, and the 
Fashions. In his “Sermon on the Abominations” he paid his respects 
to all of them. He was very severe on smoking which, a contemporary 
writes, was “at that day principally confined to women.” See how 
history repeats itself! Axley was accustomed to give some lines of his 
own: 

Tobacco is an Indian weed, 

And from the devil did proceed; 

It spoils a woman, burns her clothes, 
And makes a chimney of her nose. 
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Once, when he had reached these lines, an old woman in great dis- 
pleasure arose to leave. Axley said that if anyone would stop the old 
woman and examine her clothing he would find a dozen holes burnt 
in her coat. She retorted, slapping her pockets: “I wish to God I had 
my pipe; I’d smoke it this minute, just for spitel”’ 

Many interesting stories of Axley have survived — only the incident 
of a hymn will be given here. During his labors in Louisiana he sang 
himself into a night’s lodging. After riding all day without dinner, he 
reached the home of a widow and her adult daughters after nightfall 
and asked for shelter. He was harshly refused, but was permitted to 
linger long enough to warm himself at the open fire. Then, without 
ceremony, he began to sing one of the songs of Zion in a strange land: 

Peace, troubled soul, thou need’st not fear; 

Thy great Provider still is near. 

Who fed thee last can feed thee still; 

Be calm, and sink into his will. 
Axley had a wondrous voice, both for speaking and singing. As he 
sang on with growing fervor, the members of the family were moved 
to tears; the mother bade a servant to care for the preacher’s horse, 
and a daughter added, “Be sure you feed him well.” No record has 
been left of the family’s name, and nothing to indicate the location 
of the home. 


Axley Chapel 


In all the records of church-building, none can surpass that of the 
first Protestant church in Louisiana, erected in 1808 by James Axley. 
Let Jacob Young tell the story of it. Of the period following his return 
from Catahoula and Washita, he writes: 

“We concluded, upon the whole, that religion was very low through- 
out the Louisiana territory. Brother Axley was much discouraged — out 
of money, and his clothing very ragged. By this time the waters had 
risen, and he was confined to the Catahoula settlement. He had no 
place to preach there. Captain Bowie had fallen out with him, and 
would not let him preach any longer at his house, saying, ‘He had 
preached so much about hell, that his chimney had fallen down, and 
he would have him there no longer.’ 

“At this time he met with great opposition, and was sorely persecuted 
by the Universalists, Dunkards, and Catholics. We made him up some 
money to buy him some clothes, and sent it to him, but he paid the 
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money out for flooring-boards. He then went into the forest, and cut 
down pine trees, and hewed them with his own hands — next, bor- 
rowed a yoke of oxen, and hauled them together; finally, he called the 
neighbors to raise the house, which he covered with shingles, made 
with his own hands. He built his pulpit — cut out the doors and win- 
dows — bought him boards and made seats. He then gave notice that 
the meeting-house was ready, and if the people would come together 
he would preach to them. 

“They all flocked out to hear him. ... The first day he opened the 
church door eighteen joined, among them an old man, who, the next 
week, stole a piece of bacon. Axley lectured him severely, told him 
he was forewarned, and then crossed his name off. Th€re was a mis- 
chievous Dr. Green in the neighborhood, who tried to put the old 
man up to sue the preacher for slander, but he soon found he could 
make nothing of it. Axley informed me, almost every week, how he 
was succeeding. A friend wrote me a letter informing me that the 
chapel was finished, and he had named it Axley Chapel — that Axley 
had conducted himself with so much propriety that neither man nor 
devils could find any fault with him.” 

On his fourth round Jacob Young came to a last camp meeting that 
was held on the road leading from the Grindstone Ford in Mississippi 
into the Choctaw nation. He thus tells of Axley: 

“The week preceding this meeting our beloved brother Axley re- 
turned from Louisiana to the Mississippi Territory. He met us at 
William Foster’s. When he went to Louisiana he was a large, fine- 
looking man, but his flesh had since fallen off, and he looked quite 
diminutive. His clothes were worn out, and when he saw his brethren 
he could not talk for weeping. The people soon clothed him, his 
health became restored, his spirits revived, and he came to the camp- 
ground in pretty good order.” #4 


The first Protestant church in Louisiana was built of logs and it 
long ago rotted away. If such a figure can escape the fanciful, the 
humble chapel in the woods was also built of the flesh and blood of 
James Axley. Histories have called it Axley’s Chapel, but well did a 
friend name it Axley Chapel. There is significance in the difference. 
Axley Chapel it was. The site can be only approximately determined. 
A century-old letter found between the leaves of one of the first 
printed copies of the Mississippi Conference Minutes, kindly lent the 
author by Mr. W. M. Drake of Church Hill, Mississippi, proved to be 
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a letter from Rev. Joseph P. Sneed to Dr. B. M. Drake in New Orleans, 
in answer to a request for facts concerning the death of Richmond 
Nolley. Under date of June 18, 1833, it had been mailed from Harri- 
sonburg. The closing paragraph reads as follows: 

“There was a small society formed on the Bushley at Axley’s Chapel, 
consisting of about twelve members, which by removals and deaths 
became extinct.” ” 

According to this paragraph, written by Joseph P. Sneed, while 
seated at Nolley’s grave and using his saddle-bags as a writing-desk, 
Axley Chapel stood somewhere along the Bushley, a large stream that 
enters the Washita River a short distance below Harrisonburg. The 
chapel must have stood near Catahoula Lake, with which the Bushley 
connects in time of high water. 


Chapter TEN 


CHURCHES IN WEST FLORIDA 
AND NEW ORLEANS 


N OTWITHSTANDING prior to 1810 Spanish authorities pro- 
hibited Protestant worship in West Florida, Rev. Bailey Chaney, a 
Baptist, as early as 1799 preached in an American settlement near 
Baton Rouge. Later Rev. Ezra Courtney, also a Baptist, escaped arrest 
and imprisonment through the friendship of the alcalde, who was an 
American. 

Learner Blackman was the first Methodist to preach in West Flor- 
ida. Of his labors in 1805 in the Mississippi Territory, he writes that 
toward the end of the year many new inhabitants from the Southern 
States settled on the waters of Amite River, Beaver, Comite, and 
Thompson’s creeks, who proved themselves quite friendly toward 
religion. But it was difficult to travel among them because of scarcity 
of provisions. When he first visited them, they had not been settled 
long enough to make a corn crop. Their cabins were small and smoky, 
but, to their credit, Blackman writes, ““They seemed glad to see the 
preachers and accommodate them as well as their circumstances 
would admit.” 

Jacob Young writes that Blackman “went into West Florida, and 
often visited New Orleans.” The Brother Biggs in West Florida, who 
hospitably entertained Thomas Lasley, may have been a Methodist. 
Of the latter part of 1808, Young writes: 


“I now commenced my fourth round, . . . had an attack of bilious 
fever in Pinckneyville. The doctors had me on my feet again in a few 
days. The next week I held a Quarterly Meeting in West Florida. I 
asked some of the citizens if they thought I might hold such a meeting 
in safety. They said I might, if the priest did not hear of it; but if he 
did, he would order the alcalde to put me in the calaboose, where my 
friends would never hear of me again. The meeting-house stood close 
by the line, and I ventured to hold a meeting on Saturday and the 
Sabbath. 

. “A great many people attended, among the rest, a little Yankee, who 
had become southernized. When I closed my sermon in the woods, he 
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got up on a log, and began to curse and swear in a most horrid manner. 
I reproved him. He then mounted his horse, saying he would swear 
when he pleased. I went to him, laid my hand on the horse’s mane, 
and told him he would not swear when he pleased, there. He then 
began to flatter; told me he was pleased with my sermon, but thought 
I ought not to have reproved him before so large a company. 

“Brother Traverse bade me come away, and not spend my time with 
such a fellow as that. Here he broke out worse than ever, and under- 
took to lay violent hands on Brother Traverse. A gentleman took 
Traverse’s place, and a scuffle ensued, in which the combatants crossed 
the line, and got into the Mississippi Territory. The Esquire saw them, 
and ordered the constable to take the offender. He took him, and was 
going to send him to jail, but he begged that he might go to a certain 
house to obtain security. While he was riding side by side with the 
constable, he put spurs to his horse and galloped across the line, then 
turned and cursed them, and told them to do their worst. I afterward 
heard that the alcalde put him in the calaboose for misconduct at our 
meeting, but for the truth of the statement I cannot vouch.’’36 

An international question in the woods! John Rhea, it appears, was 
an alcalde in New Feliciana, and afterwards became a leader in the 
West Florida revolution against the Spanish. And it would not be sur- 
prising if it could be verified that the “alcalde put him,” the profane 
Yankee, in the calaboose “for misconduct.” The account of Young 
would indicate that a Methodist church stood the latter part of 1808 
in West Florida, close by the line of Mississippi, near Pinckneyville. 
Whether its erection antedated that of Axley Chapel or not cannot be 
known. At any rate, Axley Chapel was the first Protestant church in 
Louisiana, for West Florida was not in 1808 a part of Louisiana. 


Iirst Church in Attakapas 


‘The first Methodist church building in the Attakapas country dates 
from 1820, as appears from the Autobiography of Daniel De Vinne. 
He writes: 

“During my two years on the west of the Mississippi, we built a_ 
church in Plaquemine Brulee, the first Protestant edifice in the beau- 
tiful country of Opelousas. It was about twenty-four by thirty-six feet, 
and on the Spanish model; roof largely projecting, and walls of wattle 
and plaster, whitewashed on both sides; the outer walls of which gave 
the church, at a distance, a very fine appearance.” 


*° Autobiography, Jacob Young. 
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The deed to the ground on which the church stood is extant. It is 
dated November 18, 1819, the day after the assembling of the Confer- 
ence which admitted Daniel De Vinne on trial. Evidently the church- 
building project was under way when De Vinne reached Opelousas. 
Plaquemine Brulee (Burnt Persimmon) is a prairie between Plaque- 
mine and Wycoff bayous, north of Rayne. It was early settled by 
Americans. Guided by Dr. Abner Clark of Ridge, Louisiana, and his 
niece, Mrs. Sue Clark, both now deceased, the writer visited the 
approximate site of the old church. The building Dr. Clark remem- 
bered and in which he was married to Alice Lambert, was a frame 
building and not the church built by De Vinne. The original church 
was built of “wattle and plaster.’’ Within the bounds of Branch ceme- 
tery, the site of a “mud schoolhouse” was pointed out. Could it have 
once been a church and the one De Vinne built? Some day a survey 
should be made to locate the consecrated plot of ground where stood 
the first Protestant church built in South Louisiana. 


Other Churches 


Jones writes of Colonel Eli K. Ross, who settled in Prairie Mer 
Rouge in 1819, that “his residence was central to the prairie settle- 
ment, and that he soon had up a log church of good size on his prem- 
ises.”” Rev. W. F. Howell of the Louisiana Conference informs the 
author that the old Bartholomew Church near Bastrop, a two-story 
wooden building, is claimed to be the oldest Methodist church in 
North Louisiana. The centennial of the congregation was celebrated 
a few years ago. Prior to the building of this church, so it is said, a 
log church was used. Perhaps it was the log church built soon after 
1819 by Colonel Ross. 

Jones writes that he first saw William Venables in the autumn of 
1824 “at Kendrick’s Church, where he held his membership.” ‘This 
church was probably located somewhere in St. Helena Parish, in which 
William Venables lived. Beyond the reference from Jones, the author 
has not been able to learn anything of this building. 

The first Methodist building was erected in New Orleans in 1825 
under the pastorate of Benjamin M. Drake — an account of this will 
be given in succeeding pages. 


First Church in New Orleans 


Six years before the erection of the first church building by the 
Methodists in New Orleans, an attempt was made to begin a church, 
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a matter that led to much letter-writing but no ring of hammers. On 
the last day of 1822 William Winans wrote Bishop McKendree a letter 
— part of one paragraph follows: 

“The Conference has made me sole agent of the meeting-house at 
New Orleans. The amount of funds placed under my control, and now 
on interest, is (with the interest) about $1200; and this is all that 
remains of what was collected for the purpose of building a meeting- 
house in that city! Nothing at present, I think, can be done... . In- 
deed, so cruelly was public confidence abused in the last effort that 
was made in that place, that I would be ashamed to ask assistance 
from distant friends till we could point to a building going up, and 
say, “There is your security for the faithful performance of our duty; 
help us finish the good work’.” 

When was the “last effort” made and how was “public confidence” 
abused? From Winans’ home near Centreville, Mississippi, on Febru- 
ary 8, 1819, Bishop McKendree wrote Bishop Roberts about a letter 
he had received from New Orleans: 

“It also contained suspicions of approaching difficulties at New 
Orleans. My fears for our cause in New Orleans were but too well 
founded. I have lately received a letter from S. T. Anderson, of that 
place, from which the following extracts are made. With respect to 
the meeting-house, he says: “When we shall attempt a subscription, as 
yet remains uncertain, and that uncertainty can give way only with 
the pressure for money, which is too heavy here to render such a 
measure expedient.’ ”’ 

In other extracts, Anderson wrote that he had been appointed to 
draft a petition to the Legislature for an act of incorporation; at a 
called meeting to consider his draft the two clauses recognizing “the 
authority of the Church as now governed, and that of the Superin- 
tendents in stationing the preachers had been at Moore’s instance 
stricken out.” ‘These changes, Anderson wrote, “were not agreeable to 
some of us, but acquiesced in for the sake of peace, notwithstanding 
Brother Moore is apprehensive as shall not receive the moneys raised 
for us in the Mississippi Conference.” 

Winans had received a letter from Moore, enclosing a copy of the 
draft, with erasures and amendments. From the letter and conversa- 
tions with Moore, Winans thought Moore was opposed to the changes. 
“You may guess,’’ McKendree writes, “at the surprise consequent upon 
comparing Anderson’s letter with Brother Moore’s.” 

The Bishop believed the draft presented to the Legislature showed 
the intention of New Orleans Methodists ‘‘to establish themselves 
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upon congregational principles, independent of our form of govern- 
ment,’ and that they were trying to secure from abroad assistance 
before their intention was discovered. So McKendree had written 
Anderson that, under the proposed corporation he could not receive 
the building to be erected as a Methodist meeting-house and would 
not appoint pastors to it. 

At the time of writing in February the Bishop thought Mark Moore 
should be removed from New Orleans, but, having no one to send in 
his place, left the matter to Winans. Desperately ill during the Con- 
ference of 1818, McKendree had the ten preachers to meet in his bed- 
room at Rev. John Ford’s, and he was not able to go to New Orleans 
to arrest the proceedings. But he did go in March by steamboat, 
-accompanied by Winans. In writing of the first visit of a Methodist 
Bishop to the city, Galloway doubtless did not realize its significance. 

On December 29 of the year, Winans wrote McKendree, giving his 
belief that the church-building project in New Orleans had failed 
“because of the romantic character of Brother Moore and Mr. Ross 
and perhaps the duplicity of -———, but especially because there was 
no system, no concert, no definite understanding among the parties.” 
At Conference Moore had charged the trustees with dereliction of a 
solemn contract, but had been successfully answered. “Without attach- 
ing blame to anyone,” the Conference set aside all that had been done, 
and vested the powers of the trustees in the agents appointed: William 
Winans, Brother Thomson of New Orleans, and the missionary ap- 
pointed there, John Menefee. They were to secure property from 
William Ross, but this failed, as did the first building project. 


The Church Built 


In December, 1824, Benjamin M. Drake was sent to New Orleans 
and the long-projected church was erected. Judge McGehee of Wood- 
ville, Mississippi, and William Winans assisting, a lot was bought for 
$2000.00, one-half of which was paid by Judge McGehee, leaving a 
balance to be paid in twelve months. The title was taken in McGehee’s 
name, with his legal guarantee to transfer the property to a board of 
trustees whenever he should be reimbursed. To this day the corporate 
name of the original Methodist congregation of New Orleans is “Mc- 
Gehee Church,” though successively known as Poydras Street Church, 
Carondelet Street Church, and First Methodist Church. A small build- 
ing, 36x 48, weatherboarded without and plastered within, with a 
gallery for blacks, was erected at a cost of $1750, the amount to be paid 
in installments as the work progressed. 
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Winans reported to Conference that one payment on the lot and 
two on the building had been made, indicating that the building had 
not been completed or that the last payment was in arrears. A balance 
of $1583 was due — toward which $1562 had been secured in cash and 
subscriptions. Jones writes that most of the Mississippi preachers gave 
“their mite’ toward the building, and Duren finds evidence of collec- 
tions among the laity. 

Drake reported to Conference that twelve or thirteen hundred 
dollars had been subscribed in New Orleans — with this amount and 
money received from elsewhere the lot was purchased and the church 
occupied the middle of May. An unsigned letter, which may have been 
written by Drake, states the Methodist congregation in New Orleans, 
consisting of ‘“between twenty and thirty whites and about sixty colored 
people,” “had gotten up a subscription and purchased a lot of ground 
to put up a frame building, 36 x 45, in the American part of the city.” 

According to the foregoing, the eighty or ninety Methodists in New 
Orleans had secured subscriptions and bought ground before Drake 
arrived in the city. Perhaps they had an option, which was taken up 
by Judge McGehee. Their interest should be remembered inasmuch 
as it has often been made to appear that they did practically nothing 
toward the building enterprise. 

Some years ago the site of the building was located. Mr. Grady Price, 
attorney, while making an abstract, came across the record of purchase 
of property by the early Methodists. Later, with his assistance, the deed 
was found in the records at the Civil Court Building in New Orleans. 
The lot measured 60 x 120 feet, fronting on Gravier Street, between 
Carondelet and Baronne, near the entrance of the present Richards 
Building. Mrs. Price, daughter of the late Henry P. Dart, eminent law- 
yer, is through her mother a great-granddaughter of William Winans. 


Judge Edward McGehee 


The great layman, whose memory is honored in the corporate name 
of the mother church of New Orleans Methodism, was borne in Ogle- 
thorpe county, Georgia, in 1786, and he died on the first day of 
October, 1880, at his home near Woodville, Mississippi. His gifts to 
Mississippi and Louisiana Methodism were many and generous. What 
Fitzgerald writes of him might well serve as a model for all farmers. 
The Bishop also shows what a fine gentleman he was —he writes of 
the Judge: 

“He cultivated his cotton fields on true Arminian principles: he had 
faith in God, but that did not prevent him from plowing deep, plant- 
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ing early, and keeping down the grass. He prayed to God for every- 
thing, but he did not expect to secure the desired ends without the 
use of means when the means were at hand. . . . The owner of more 
than a thousand slaves, he was a good master and, after they were 
freed, he still felt a great interest in the welfare of the negroes. Of a 
reception given President-elect Zachary Taylor in Woodville when he 
was presented by Judge McGehee, a servant said: ‘Others may have 
seen General Taylor, but I saw only Master — he was so polite and 
grand.’ | 

“President Taylor offered to make Judge McGehee Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, but the Judge declined. Described as more 
than six feet in height, black-headed and dark-eyed, he was a prince 
among men, whose name should ever be remembered as a Mississippian 
who was the greatest benefactor of early Methodism in New Orleans.” 


Chapter ELEVEN 


FIRST CONFERENCES AND 
EARLY GONDITIONS 


N O SPACE NEED BE GIVEN sessions of Conferences which, 
usually meeting about a thousand miles away, sent a few preachers 
prior to 1813 into Louisiana, but a few paragraphs will be devoted 
to early sessions of the Mississippi Conference which for thirty-five 
years had jurisdiction in Louisiana. 

The first session of the Mississippi Conference met in November, 
1813, in the home of Newit Vick, a local preacher who became the 
founder of Vicksburg, five miles southwest of Fayette, Mississippi. Rev. 
John Ford, local preacher living on Pearl River, was host of the second 
session. The third was held at Adams Campground in Amite county, 
and the fourth at William Foster’s on Pine Ridge, seven miles north 
of Natchez. 

Samuel Sellers presided the first three sessions and two days of the 
fourth — until the arrival of Bishop Roberts, the first bishop to appear 
in Mississippi. Bishop William McKendree presided the next two 
sessions — at Midway and at John Ford’s. At Washington, in 1819, 
Bishop George was in the chair. Ashley Hewitt, Conference member, 
presided the following year. In 1821, at Washington, Bishop George 
was in the chair; William Winans at John McRea’s Campground on 
the Chickasawhay River in 1822, Bishop Roberts in Natchez in 1823, 
Bishop Soule in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 1824, and Bishop Roberts in 
Washington the following year. 

With the exception of one year, the secretary was William Winans 
or John Menefee. In the last of these sessions, members in full connec- 
tion were entertained in the town of Washington, and the probationers 
in the surrounding country. Planters in the vicinity, without charge, 
cared for the preachers’ horses. It seems that this was a customary 
provision for a long period. Dr. GC. W. Carter once told the author of 
how horses were cared for in a similar way around Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, nearly a half-century after the Conference in Washington. 


Closed Sessions 


The Conference session was usually held in a private home and was 
open only to members; even probationers were excluded. At the close 
of the first session, probationers were invited “into Conference to hear 
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their stations designated.’’ Daniel De Vinne writes of the Conference 
at Washington in 1819: “The session was in a private room and as 
secret as a conclave. I sent in a request to be sent to the French of 
Lower Louisiana.” Later it became customary, after being in session 
a day or two, to invite probationers and local preachers as spectators. 
As late as 1839, in Natchez, one of the first motions after the Confer- 
ence assembled was that men on trial and local preachers be admitted 
and laymen whom preachers should invite to sit with them, “but none 
else.”” In those days it was thought best to examine the character of 
preachers behind closed doors. Another determining factor was the 
want of meeting-places large enough to accommodate both members 
and visitors. Early sessions were usually held in one place and preach- 
ing services in another. 


Meager Salaries 


The Christmas Conference of 1784 fixed the itinerant’s salary at $64 
a year, and an allowance was made for the expenses of himself and 
horse. A preacher’s wife was allowed $64, a child under six $16, and a 
child between the ages of six and eleven the sum of twenty-one and a 
third dollars. The allowance for children was cancelled in 1787 and 
not until 1800 was provision again made for them. Preachers were 
forbidden to accept fees for any special services and’ not until 1800 
were they allowed to receive gifts for marriages. In that year the salary 
of an itinerant was raised to $80.00, and in 1816 to one hundred. The 
salary of Daniel De Vinne his first year in Attakapas was only $12.75 — 
the next year there was a “‘prodigious advance” to $67.00 and a dona- 
tion of fifty cents given him by the colored people at his last service in 
St. Mary courthouse in Franklin. In 1823 the Presiding Elder of the 
Louisiana District received $96.00 and each of the preachers $48.00, 
clear of traveling expenses, and this, in the opinion of Thomas Clinton, 
“was doing well.”’ Deficiencies in salaries were sometimes made up by 
the Conference from its share of the Chartered Fund and dividends 
of the Book Concern. 


' Celibacy 


Readers know of celibacy among the Roman clergy, but few may 
know that a century and more ago strong efforts were made to pro- 
hibit the marriage of preachers until they became elders. In 1823 three 
promising young men were discontinued by the Mississippi Confer- 
ence for marrying in their second year, and two years later the Con- 
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ference passed a resolution depriving one of “the finest-looking and 
most intellectual young men in the Conference’ of his office as a 
deacon because he had married a young woman not a member of the 
Church and regarded as rather gay and fashionable for a minister’s 
wife. The young man asked for and was granted a location. 

Another young man, in his third year, had married a pious member 
of the church, and a resolution, that no man who had married within 
four years of his ordination as a deacon should be made an elder, 
brought on a spirited debate. William Winans and “Little Tommy” 
Owens led for the anti-marrying party. The latter had traveled twelve 
years in single blessedness and evidently thought others should follow 
his example. His ire was particularly aroused, not only because the 
deacon of one year had defied the attitude of the Conference, but had 
also flaunted his defiance by bringing his bride to the session. Not- 
withstanding strong opposition, the resolution was passed. But the 
resolution could not reach the offender until the next session — to pre- 
vent his being ordained an elder — and by that time the anti-marrying 
party had lost ground. In a few instances afterward some voted against 
the ordination of married men as elders, but the opposition soon died 
out and the course of true love was allowed to run smoothly. However, 
most of the young men were bachelors. Their small stipend did not 
encourage matrimony, and there were no parsonages in the early days. 
The few young men who married early courted difficulties and usually 
had to locate to be able to make an adequate living for themselves 
and their dependents. 


Preachers’ Dress 


Although there was no law of the Church that required more than 
plainness and economy in dress, the Mississippi Conference favored a 
distinctive style, and the older brethren were always opposed to any 
innovation. By the session in Tuscaloosa in 1826 the colonial dress, 
such as George Washington and his contemporaries wore, had been 
abandoned for “the distinguishing costume of a Methodist preacher, 
with its long waistcoat, with its rounded corners and huge pockets, 
and the glorious old round-breasted coat with its swallow-forked 
tail,” °* but the bishops still came to Conference wearing knee breeches 
with knee buckles. 

However, well-dressed laymen were wearing a simpler costume 
which, the younger brethren found, could be bought for less than the 
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cost of a tailor-made suit of the “distinguishing costume,” and they 
were inclined to save money and be in the prevailing style. Older 
brethren still clinging to the old dress succeeded at Tuscaloosa in 
passing a resolution recommending plainness and uniformity of dress 
to all members. ‘The uniformity they had in mind depended upon the 
“distinguishing costume.” Some of the younger men did not conform. 
John T. Lambuth and Thomas Owens were the first to venture into 
Conference wearing the ordinary frock and older members looked at 
them reprovingly. Other young men followed and eventually the older 
men. In recent years, it may be observed, nearly all our preachers have 
abandoned frocks and are appearing in the pulpit, at weddings and 
funerals in almost any style their fancy dictates — sometimes wearing 
red socks and green ties, or combinations and colors as bad. 


Slavery 


The history of the slavery question and the several statements con- 
cerning it in the Discipline reveal that the Church pursued a policy 
of compromise concerning it — prohibiting ministers from owning 
slaves and excluding slave-owners from holding office in the Church, 
but allowing them to be members. 

The section of the Discipline that excluded slave-owners from 
church offices was not enforced by the Mississippi Conference. It has 
been related how the effort to enforce the Discipline on this matter 
roused the “Hale storm” in Arkansas. 

Many of the preachers who served in the South were bitter oppo- 
nents of slavery. James Axley included it in his Sermon on the 
Abominations. Near Woodville, Mississippi, in 1819, Daniel De Vinne 
first saw slavery, and “without its holiday dress.” In his “zeal and 
verdancy,” he opened a Sunday school “‘to teach the slaves to read the 
Scriptures.’”’ But this, he declared, “was upright and downright treason, 
and the whole, in a few weeks, was broken up.” Here and there a 
preacher became connected with slavery, as did Bishop Andrew, by 
marrying a slave-owner. Before the Conference that admitted him on 
trial, a preacher, who had married an estimable lady through whom 
he had come into possession of a thousand acres of land and about a 
hundred slaves, advised De Vinne to form a similar alliance, but he 
writes: “The Lord saved me from it.’’8 

Members of the Mississippi Conference, according to Jones, recog- 
nized the evils of slavery but saw no way to remedy the situation and 


** Autobiography, De Vinne. 
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were not disposed to interfere with an institution sanctioned by law. 
This was not strange in view of the travail of a nation in putting an 
end to that which had been fostered by New England ship-owners as 
well as Southern slave-holders. 

The attitude of the Church against slavery often made the work 
of preachers in the South difficult — in some instances they were denied 
access to the slaves by owners who feared they would rouse trouble 
among the blacks. 

But preachers in Mississippi, as elsewhere, recognized the oppor- 
tunity and the duty of preaching to the slaves. In time regular missions 
to slaves were established, galleries were provided for them in the 
larger churches, and some of the ablest preachers were appointed to 
the missions. “In 1860,” writes McTyeire, “Southern Methodism num- 
bered in its membership 207,766 negroes, and over 180,000 negro 
children, under catechetical instruction.” 


Tracts and Pamphlets 


Like Martin Luther, the Methodist Church has ever hurled an ink- 
well at the devil. Now so liberal in the use of the printed page, the 
Church early made use of tracts and pamphlets, which were distributed 
by the itinerants. It has been told how Drake and Clinton at once 
began to hand out tracts to sailors on the New England brig that lay 
in the Teche at New Iberia. They followed this custom throughout 
the Attakapas circuit. Daniel De Vinne states: 

“While on the west side of the Mississippi I devoted considerable 
time to the French. ... The preacher, sometimes, in the distribution” 
of tracts and Testaments “made a rather grotesque appearance. His 
saddlebags, when filled, projected out almost horizontally both sides. 
At first the simple-hearted peasants received the Scriptures and tracts 
with all readiness. Sometimes I read for them, for which they were 
generally very thankful.’’ 39 


*° Autobiography, De Vinne. 


Chapter TWELVE 


PROMO GOES 7 hon DASMER LG ars 


From THE TIME of Bowman’s arrival in New Orleans to the 
building of the first Methodist church there, twenty years had passed. 
The original circuits had grown into permanence, ready to be divided, 
and with vitality enough to reach out into regions beyond. The year 
1825 marked the end of the early epoch of Louisiana Methodism, and 
the second period, closing with the organization of the Louisiana 
Conference, will be given attention in this chapter. 


Conference Sessions 


The Mississippi Conference in 1826 met in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
with Bishops Roberts and Soule present. Though many of the preach- 
ers of that time opposed Freemasonry, the session was held in a lodge 
room. In this high-pressure day, it seems strange to read of a “holy, 
happy, and profitable week” spent in Tuscaloosa. The closing session 
began at 6:30 a. m. The preachers hitched their horses, ready to ride, 
and went in to hear the appointments. | 

In December, 1827, the Methodist church in Natchez, a brick build- 
ing, was used for preaching; the courthouse, tendered by Horace 
Gridley, sheriff, for the session. Some of the preachers had their first 
view of the Mississippi River and steamboats. William Winans, John 
C. Burruss, Robert L. Kennon, Thomas Grifin, B. M. Drake, and 
Barnabas Pipkin, all of whom served at times in Louisiana, were 
elected delegates to the General Conference to be held the following 
year in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A third time in four years, Conference met in Tuscaloosa on Christ- 
mas Day, 1828, Bishop Soule presiding. The session closed the ninth 
day. Action was taken to cooperate with the Tennessee Conference in 
founding La Grange College in North Alabama. Dr. Alexander Talley, 
who opened a mission to the Choctaws, brought several converts to 
Conference — one of them, Captain Washington, with great dignity, 
delivered an address in his native tongue. Whereupon, Bishop Soule 
exclaimed: ‘‘Brethren, the Choctaw Nation is ours! No, I mistake, the 
Choctaw Nation is Jesus Christ’s!”’ 

Bishop Roberts presided in the ten-day session, in December, 1829, 
in the Masonic Hall in Washington, Mississippi. The inspiration of 
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former sessions in Tuscaloosa was lacking in the last Conference there 
in November, 1830 — no bishop came, only two presiding elders came, 
and many members were absent. The Baptist church, a brick building 
with portico, still standing in Woodville, was the seat of the session 
which began on November 30, 1831, and closed the tenth day. Bishop 
Roberts was present — in age and feebleness. The brethren, who greatly 
revered and loved the Bishop, feared this visit would be his last. 

The session of 1831 was marked by important work. A committee — 
Robert L. Kennon, B. M. Drake, William V. Douglas — was appointed 
to revise the course of study, which had to be completed in two years 
and required almost a library of books. ‘The substance of the commit- 
tee’s report was presented by B. M. Drake to the next General Con- 
ference and adopted. William Winans was the author of a memorial 
asking that the existing proviso suffice to alter any of the restrictive 
rules except the first. The General Conference so ordered. Winans also 
wrote a memorial asking that the ratio of representation in the Gen- 
eral Conference be reduced. William Winans, Robert L. Kennon, 
Thomas Griffin, Ebenezer Hearn, B. M. Drake, Robert L. Walker, and 
William M. Curtis were elected delegates, all on the first ballot, to the 
General Conference. Reserves, for the first time, were named. Bishop 
Roberts was asked to sanction the forming of a new Conference, to be 
called Alabama. It was subsequently formed, in 1870, not to the liking 
of some Mississippians as it at first comprised a part of their State. 

Rev. John Lane did most of the entertaining when Conference was 
held the latter part of November, 1832, in Vicksburg. Lane provided a 
room for the session, also for cabinet meetings, entertained the Bishop 
and sixteen preachers, and had others at his table. He was readmitted 
at this Conference and thereafter gave twenty-five years to the itiner- 
ancy. During the session William Winans preached the dedicatory 
sermon of the first Methodist building erected in the city, just com- 
pleted. Sunrise prayer meetings were held, as often in other sessions. 
Certain elect ladies, who had developed scruples against the wearing 
of jewelry, sent what they had to Conference; the jewelry was put in 
the hands of William M. Curtis to be sold and the proceeds given 
the Bible Society of the Church. A sewing society of Natchez women 
sent the first box of clothing to the Conference for distribution among 
needy preachers. ‘The following year the society sent another box, as 
did a society in New Orleans. This kind of work went on for several 
years. 

As the Conference had a new meeting-place in 1832 —it also had a 
new bishop, James O. Andrew. Another new bishop appeared at the 
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session in Natchez during November, 1833 — John Emery. A hundred 
years and more ago, according to Jones, Clinton, Mississippi, was quite 
prosperous. The brethren there in November, 1834, were graciously 
entertained. In the absence of Bishop Soule, William Winans was 
elected to preside. 


Woodville had its second Conference the latter part of November, 
1835, Bishop Soule presiding. William Winans, B. M. Drake, and John 
Lane were chosen as delegates to the General Conference to meet in 
Cincinnati. That Conference did a thing not approved by the Missis- 
sippi brethren — transferred the Louisiana District, which embraced 
all Louisiana territory west of the Mississippi, with the exception of 
Lafourche, Lake Providence, and Concordia, to the new Arkansas 
Conference which had been detached from the Missouri Conference. 


Conferences in Arkansas 


The Arkansas Conference, at its first session, in Batesville, Arkansas, 
1836, Bishop Thomas A. Morris presiding, divided the Louisiana Dis- 
trict into Alexandria and Monroe districts. On November 1, 1837, the 
second session opened in Little Rock, Bishop Andrew presiding. No 
bishop being present at the third session, in Washington, Arkansas, in 
November, 1838, Rev. John Harrell presided, as he did for two days 
of the Conference the autumn of the following year — until the arrival 
of Bishop Andrew. 

It is interesting to note that the Arkansas Conference was appointed 
to meet for 1840 at Bethesda Camp Ground in Claiborne Parish, 
Louisiana. But the place was changed to Little Rock; Bishop Beverly 
Waugh was in the chair. This session was the last attended by Louisi- 
ana preachers, as the General Conference soon returned the Alexandria 
and Monroe districts to the Mississippi Conference. This action 
brought several former members of that Conference back to it and 
added Richmond Randle, John N. Hamill, John Powell and several 
new men. 


“The people of Western Louisiana,” according to Jones, “were not 
well pleased with their severance from the Mississippi Conference.” 
And they were glad to return to their former association. ‘he most 
important appointment made during the quadrennium with Arkansas 
was that of William Stephenson to Caddo circuit of the Alexandria 
District in 1839 — it marked the beginning of a work that has grown 
into the flourishing Methodism of the present in Shreveport and 
vicinity. 
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That of James L. Newman was the only death reported to the 
Mississippi Conference in 1840. Admitted into the Arkansas Confer- 
ence its first session, he had been appointed to Franklin and New 
Town (New Iberia) in South Louisiana, where he died. His body 
must have been buried somewhere along the Teche. Thus, in its brief 
tenure, the Arkansas Conference consecrated Louisiana sod with a 
faithful itinerant. 


Closing Years with Mississippt 


Thomas A. Morris, who had been elected a bishop in response to a 
demand for a Western man, went from the Arkansas Conference in 
Batesville, 1836, to the Mississippi Conference in Vicksburg a month 
later. Action was taken to mark the graves of Richmond Nolley and 
Tobias Gibson; only the grave of the latter was marked. Thomas 
Owens was appointed agent of the Preachers’ Fund Society which he 
had initiated about 1824 —the Society existed for about forty years, 
handled quite a sum of money and aided many needy preachers. 


During the session in Natchez in 1837 Bishop Andrew presided. 
Strategy saved John Newland Maffitt from location during this session 
on the ground of his aversion to pastoral work. He was doing well as 
an evangelist but some of the brethren evidently did not look with 
favor upon special assignments. At a night session, with William 
Winans presiding, Mafhtt’s location was moved. Then an innocent- 
seeming motion to suspend the rule that limited speeches to fifteen 
minutes prevailed. David O. Shattuck led off for the opposition with 
an hour’s speech in which he gave the whole history of Mafhtt. One 
lengthy speech after another followed until the proponents of the 
motion gave up in despair and agreed to leave Maffitt, at his own 
request, without a pastoral charge. An old-time Methodist filibuster! 


The first session held in North Mississippi met in 1838 in Grenada. 
Bishop Morris did not arrive until Saturday afternoon — meanwhile 
Winans presided. The liberal citizens of the town contributed enough 
to bring every deficient salary up in full. Resolutions were passed 
opposing church fairs, the sale or renting of pews, “instrumental 
music” and choirs. Some churches must have been having fairs, rent- 
ing pews, and maintaining choirs; otherwise the resolution was putting 
up men of straw to knock them down. 


The Conference in Natchez in December, 1839, with Bishop Andrew 
presiding, elected William Winans, B. M. Drake, and John M. Holland 
delegates to the General Conference. For the first time provision was 
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made to publish the Journal —the printing was done at the Daily 
Courier office, Main Street, Natchez. 

Bishop Andrew was delayed in reaching the session of December, 
1840, in Vicksburg, and John Lane was elected President and served 
the first day and a part of the second. A committee appointed at this 
session prepared and published a catechism for negro children. It was 
soon supplanted by the catechism of Dr. Capers, which came into 
general use. 

For the first time, beginning on November 24, 1841, Conference met 
in New Orleans in the Poydras Street Church. The selection of New 
Orleans had been advised by Bishop Beverly Waugh, who presided in 
the session there. The preachers left their horses behind and travelled 
to New Orleans by steamboat. Visiting that city was a great experience 
to most of them. With 100,000 inhabitants, New Orleans was at the 
time second city of the Nation, and had become a great port. The 
brethren were hospitably entertained, though necessarily scattered over 
the city. They paid 25 cents fare on the omnibuses. 

The following year, Jackson, Mississippi, had its first Conference, 
opening November 30, Bishop Andrew in the chair. The session had 
the unusual case of a young man who declined election and ordination 
as an elder, desiring further time to prepare himself for the high 
office — Horace M. Booth, held in high esteem by his brethren. 

In 1843 Conference met November 29 in Woodville, Mississippi, 
Bishop Soule presiding, with Bishop Andrew as his associate. Dr. 
Edmund S. Janes of New York Conference, as financial secretary of 
the American Bible Society, spoke during the session. His tour through 
the Southern States and the work of B. M. Drake in his behalf led in 
1844 to his election to the Episcopacy. William Winans, B. M. Drake, 
Jone Lane, Green M. Rogers were elected delegates to the General 
Conference. 

The year 1844 is notable for the division of the Church. Winans 
and Drake had a memorable part in the controversy in the General 
Conference and church historians have regarded them as the peers of 
any who participated. On the first day of the Mississippi Conference 
which met on December 11, 1844, with the newly-elected Bishop Janes 
in the chair, a committee was named to consider the Plan of Separa- 
tion and report. Six days later the committee recommended separation 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. The following day William Winans, John Lane, John G. 
Jones, Samuel W. Speer, Benjamin M. Drake, Green M. Rogers, David 
O. Shattuck, and Lewell Campbell were elected delegates to the Louis- 
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ville Convention. With the exception of John Lane and Shattuck, all 
the delegates attended the Convention, and all at some time had served 
in Louisiana, or were destined to serve. No one took Shattuck’s place. 
William H. Watkins, who took Lane’s place, also saw service in 
Louisiana. 

Conference met its second and last time in Poydras Street Church, 
New Orleans, December 10, 1845, William Winans presiding. Not until 
the 15th did Bishop Soule arrive. Green M. Rogers, Lewell Campbell, 
William Winans, B. M. Drake, John G. Jones, Andrew T. M. Fly, and 
John Lane were elected delegates to the first General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to be held in Petersburg, 
Virginia, the following year. Appointments in Louisiana were made 
with the expectation that the Petersburg Conference would form a 
Conference in the State. This 1845 session of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence was the last in which Louisiana men had a part. It was also the 
longest on record, lasting two full weeks. 


Progress in Louisiana 


By the year 1846 the work in Louisiana had grown into five districts. 
At the risk of wearying the reader, but in the interest of preserving 
the records, considerable details will now be given. 

The original Louisiana District was continued under that name 
until 1835, having as presiding elders Dr. Alexander Talley, 1826-27; 
William Stephenson a quadrennium; W. H. Turnley, 1832; Orsamus 
L. Nash, 1833-34; in 1835 Preston Cooper. By 1835 the district had 
grown from the three original circuits into nine charges — Opelousas 
circuit, Alexandria, Natchitoches, Little River, Harrisonburg, Monroe, 
Claiborne, Texas Mission, and Bayou Boeuff Mission to colored people. 
In 1836 the name of the District was changed to Alexandria. Presiding 
elders through 1846 were W. H. Turnley, two years; Richmond Randle 
and William G. Gould each a quadrennium, and in 1846 William F. 
Brown. 

The Monroe District first appeared in 1832, comprising Little River, 
Lake St. Joseph, Lake Providence, Washita, and Claiborne, with 
William Stephenson in charge. Not until 1837 did Monroe District 
again appear in the appointments, with John Cotton as the Presiding 
Elder. Following him, John N. Hamill served three years, then David 
M. Wiggins a quadrennium. During 1845-46 Hamill again served. In 
1846 the nine charges of the district included Darbonne, Minden, 
Caddo, Caddo Colored Mission, Natchitoches, and Red River. 
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Lake Providence District in 1833 was in charge of John G. Jones; 
he was followed the next year by Preston Cooper. Following an in- 
terval, in 1840 Lake Providence District again appears, with B. A. 
Houghton in charge, that year and the next. In 1842 Samuel W. Speer 
was the Elder. 

From 1827 the old Mississippi District was known either as Wash- 
ington or Natchez. Amite, New Orleans Mission, and Pearl River were 
included in this district until 1842, when New Orleans District was 
formed, with Barnabas Pipkin in charge. After the interval of a quad- 
rennium, during which the charges named were attached to the 
Natchez District, the New Orleans District was again formed, with six 
charges in the city, and Lafourche and Plaquemine outside. In 1846 
the number of charges had been doubled, and that year William 
Winans, Presiding Elder, was succeeded by Squire W. D. Chase. 

The Florida Parishes formed a district in 1838, with Barnabas 
Pipkin in charge. This district was formed to accommodate Pipkin, 
who lived in St. Helena and whose wife’s continuing illness prevented 
his going far from home. For nine years Pipkin served as presiding 
elder of the same territory — called Greensburg District in 1838, Baton 
Rouge 1839-41, Covington in 1842, and Baton Rouge again 1843-46 — 
with little change other than in name. 

During the years covered in this chapter appear the following new 
charges: in 1827 — Natchitoches, William Stephenson; St. ‘Tammany, 
John P. Haney; in 1829 — Claiborne, Henry Stephenson; Lafourche, 
to be supplied; Lake St. Joseph, to be supplied; in 1830 — Little River, 
Isaac V. Enochs; in 1832 —Quelquesne (Calcasieu), John Bilbo; 
Sabine, Preston Cooper; St. Helena, Needham B. Raiford; in 1833 — 
Boeuff Prairie, Uriah Whatley; Baton Rouge, B. Tabor; in 1834 — 
Franklin, W. Ford; Alexandria, Isaac Applewhite; Harrisonburg, Jonas 
Westerland; Covington and Madisonville, N. B. Raiford; Carroll, 
A. H. Holcomb; Concordia, C. J. Carney; Monroe, J. F. Stephenson; 
in 1835— Texas Mission, Henry Stephenson; Bayou Boeuff Mission 
for Colored, to be supplied; in 1837 — Springfield, to be supplied; 
Cheneyville, to be supplied; Franklin and New Town Mission, John 
N. Hamill; Lower Vermilion, John R. McIntosh; Mer Rouge Colored 
Mission, John A. Cotton. 

Further, in 1838 — Vidalia, Philip H. Dieffenwierth; ‘Trinity, George 
W. Turnley; in 1839 — Mission to Colored in parishes of Feliciana, to 
be supplied; Mission to Colored, Lake Providence, to be supplied; 
Caddeau (Caddo) Mission, William Stephenson; Mason (Macon) 
Hills Mission, to be supplied; in 1841 — Tunica Mission, to be sup- 
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plied; Chicot, H. H. Shropshire; Derbone (Darbonne) , S. W. Hankins; 
Minden, Thomas Benn; in 1842 — Natchitoches Mission, Solomon G. 
Simpkins. 

Continued, in 1843 — Plaqqueomine (Plaquemine), Philip H. Dief- 
fenwierth; Mission to Colored in Madison Parish, R. D. Smith; Red 
River, John B. Edins; Alexandria Mission to Colored, W. F. Brown; 
in 1844 — Atchafalaya, Samuel Dawson; Haw Creek, John J. Weems; 
Columbia, Moses Davis; in 1845 —Concordia and Tensas Colored, 
J. A. Guice; Bayou Sara, John B. Edins; Franklinton, A. Day; Caddo 
Colored Mission, T. C. Lewis; New Town and Lafayette, W. F. Brown; 
Plaquemine Cula (Brulee), J. H. Stokes; in 1846 — Mission to Colored 
on Colonel Preston’s Plantation, William K. Gober; Tensas, Henry 
B. Price and Byron Benton; Monroe Colored Mission, Richard M. 
Crowson; Washington, Wilson W. Jenkins. 

The foregoing paragraphs show when familiar names were first given 
to charges, but are of small value in determining when churches were 
formed. In many a case a certain church had been embraced in a 
circuit for years, but its name nowhere appeared in the Minutes. 


Texas Mission 


Henry Stephenson’s appointment in 1836 to Texas Mission is in- 
cluded in the foregoing list of new appointments. Under the Mexican 
Republic only the Roman Church had been recognized, but Protestants 
had usually been unmolested in the exercise of their faith. There was 
Methodist preaching what proved to be Texas territory as early as 
1818 —in the section lying between Red River and Sulphur Fork. 
And the first Methodist church in Texas was established there. 


In 1824 Henry Stephenson visited Austin’s colony and preached in 
homes; also in 1828 and 1830, largely at his own expense. In 1833 
James P. Stephenson, a son of the venerable William, serving Sabine 
circuit in Louisiana, held a campmeeting in May at Milam, Texas, 
assisted by other preachers; also in July near the home of Colonel 
Samuel B. McMahon, and again in September. A church of forty-eight 
members was organized. 

In 1834 Henry Stephenson made a tour through San Augustine 
county, Texas, and organized a church in the home of George Teel, 
Miss Eliza McFarland, late of Monroe, Louisiana, being the first to 
offer for membership. 

In 1836 ‘Texas Mission appears in the appointments of the Missis- 
sippi Conference, with Henry Stephenson in charge. At the close of 
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the year, the Mississippi Conference, through Bishop Morris, recom- 
mended that a regular mission be established in Texas. In the summer 
of 1837 three men were appointed to Texas— Dr. Martin Ruter of 
New York, Littleton Fowler of the Tennessee Conference, and Robert 
Alexander of the Mississippi Conference. Alexander, being nearest the 
field, was the first to cross the Sabine —in August. By 1840 the work 
had so grown that a Conference was organized in Texas by Bishop 
Waugh. The part Louisiana had in the first work in Texas has been 
amply repaid through the years. On his way to the first session of the 
Texas Conference, Bishop Waugh, spending some time in New 
Orleans, became deeply interested in the city, and, through his in- 
fluence the Mississippi Conference selected the city as the meeting- 
place in 1842 —the session gave great impetus to the Church there. 
And it will not be forgotten of the last three Presidents of the Louisi- 
ana Conference, Bishop Dobbs, prior to his election to the Episcopacy, 
served with distinction in Texas, and Bishop A. Frank Smith and 
Bishop Paul E. Martin are natives of that great State. 


Chapter’ THIRTEEN 


GTANGI SS OU yi han ei ed 


A STORY OF HARDSHIP, toil, and achievement is found in the 
memoir of Erastus R. Strickland, a native of New York State, who died 
in 1892 in great peace at his home near Summit, Mississippi, aged 
eighty-five. In 1839 he was admitted into the Mississippi Conference. 
His wife accompanied him in 184] to the Conference in New Orleans, 
where both received the shock of their lives. 


His appointment was Opelousas and it was regarded by many as an 
unnecessary affliction. His wife wept bitterly. For two years his support 
had been meager, and he was short of funds, and confronted with a 
long move. Leaving his family behind, he rode from Neshoba, Missis- 
sippi, to Opelousas. For nearly three months there was no communica- 
tion between him and his family, and six months passed before he 
visited them. However, the work under his hands prospered. His 
memoir states: “Brother Strickland succeeded in building a church in 
Opelousas, and many were added to the Church during his two years’ 
pastorate.’’ Meanwhile his family had joined him, and all his tribulation 
was overruled for good.*° The foregoing shows that he built a church 
in Opelousas, but it is not known whether it was in his first or second 
year. 

The work of John G. Jones in 1833 as the first presiding elder of 
the Lake Providence District was novel and interesting. He soon 
secured passage in a peddler’s boat owned by a young man named 
Phillips, whose only crew consisted of a Cherokee Indian. The boat 
stopped at all houses along the Mississippi and moored at one of the 
large settlements at night. Traveling on this boat gave Jones the oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with families along the river and of hold- 
ing services. In this way he brought a number into the Church. 

Bishop Candler once remarked to the author that the early itiner- 
ants nearly all died young. John P. Haney, native of Tennessee, who 
began work in St. Tammany Parish in 1827, died four years later, being 
stricken ill just after returning from a round on Amite circuit. 

One of the “most faithful and useful young ministers’ of the Con- 
ference, Daniel D. Brewer, in 1833 consecrated a spot not far above 
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Alexandria, his charge being the Rapides circuit. He was a native of 
North Carolina. 

Jonathan Coleman Jones, youngest brother of John G. Jones, died 
at twenty-two on Alexandria circuit. The year was 1835, and the place 
somewhere near the headwaters of Calcasieu River. He rode from 
Clinton, Mississippi, to Rapides. His circuit extended from Cheney- 
ville to Rapides and Cotile bayous and around the headwaters of 
Calcasieu. In Denham’s neighborhood, where he resided, he was 
stricken with some virulent type of fever that had become an epidemic. 
But he continued to visit the sick. The third day he went to see a man 
not religious — the man professed faith and died in peace. When he 
could no longer leave his bed, he spent his waking moments in prayer 
and in “exhorting all who visited his room to meet him in heaven.” 
Leading families of the neighborhood soon removing elsewhere, none 
were left to show his brother where his grave was made.*! 


The health of a Scotchman, William V. Douglas, born in the north 
of England, after he had served important appointments, including 
New Orleans, utterly failed and after a decline of a few years, in 1839, 
he died “in holy triumph.” 

Alexander M. Whitney was a descendant of one of Paul Jones’ men 
and on his mother’s side of Rev. Samuel Swayze. Born near Fayette, 
Mississippi, and educated at Augusta College in Kentucky, he entered 
the Mississippi Conference in 1838. Though reared in affluence, he 
gave himself without stint to the privations of the itinerant’s life. His 
appointment in 1842 was Chicot, in Louisiana. Taken violently ill 
while preaching at Cheneyville, he went to the home of John Dun- 
woodie, where he died five days later. It was his desire to die in “a 
praying frame of mind.’’4? Toward the end, Mrs. Dunwoody read from 
the Bible, and the dying preacher, calling all the members of the 
family around his bed, offered a fervent prayer. In answer to a ques- 
tion, his physician assured him he was in full possession of his faculties. 
He then asked his friends to write to his parents and almost imme- 
diately fell asleep. Mrs. A. C. Collins, affectionately known as “Grand- 
ma Collins,” of Lecompte, gave the author some of the facts of 
Whitney’s death, as she had heard them. 

A beautiful Sunday afternoon, Mr. Stephen Jordan, a steward of 
the Methodist church in Cheneyville, and the author sought out 
Whitney’s neglected grave — just within Scott’s field. Time had black- 
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ened the marble and aJl but erased the inscription, but at length the 
following was read: 
SACRED 
to the memory of 
REV. ALEXANDER M. WHITNEY 
who died Oct. 6, 1842, in the 26th year of his age, 
while at his post as an itinerant Minister 
' of Christ in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 

Ah! stop, dear friend, and read in mine your certain doom. 

May not your body soon like mine be in the tomb? 

Why there, you read, I died in youthful bloom. 

How soon the grave will bind you to its gloom. 

I left my home to preach Earth’s Saviour crucified, 

Then closed like him my work by prayer and died. 

Now, reader, strive in heaven with me to meet 

Earth’s blood-washed throng at the Redeemer’s feet. 

Your joys eternal there will be complete. 


Since that Sunday afternoon good Steve Jordan has joined Alex- 
ander M. Whitney. Serving again in central Louisiana, the author 
visited Whitney’s grave. At that time, a few years ago, the slab was 
found outside the fence and on the edge of a dirt road. Whether the 
slab had been sact outside the fence, or the fence had been moved back 
to widen the road, the author does not know. But consider the desecra- 
tion of a spot which loving friends had designed to remain inviolate 
and contrast the changes in his earthly resting-place with the eternal 
and blessed state of Alexander M. Whitney! 


Tall, spare, blonde, intellectual, Robert D. Smith, native of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, was reared by Presbyterian parents and well- 
grounded in their beliefs. While teaching school in a Methodist church 
on Percy’s Creek, near Woodville, Mississippi, he was converted under 
the preaching of Thomas Clinton and Barnabas Pipkin and received 
into the Methodist Church. As a member of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence, his most important assignments were Montgomery, Mobile, Vicks- 
burg, Lafayette Mission in New Orleans, Natchez, and the Vicksburg 
District. He was twice secretary of the Conference, and two years was 
president of Elizabeth Female Academy at Washington, Mississippi. 
While living in Vicksburg, he served three years the mission to colored 
people of Madison Parish in Louisiana. He died on May 3, 1845, leav- 
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ing a wife and five small children. Rev. John Lane often visited him 
during his illness and received his assurances of a blessed immortality. 


In the late summer of 1841 a young preacher who had run a brilliant 
but brief course, Elijah Steele, died a victim. of yellow fever in New 
Orleans. Coming like Elijah of old out of obscurity, he soon com- 
manded wide attention — after serving in Natchez, he was appointed 
to Poydras Street Church, New Orleans. More will be given concerning 
him under New Orleans Methodism. 


Nearly two hundred names for the period, 1827-46, appear in the 
Louisiana appointments. Biographical data of so large a number can- 
not be given, but brief sketches of some of the leaders follow. 


Alexander Talley, one of three brothers who became members of the 
South Carolina Conference, while serving the Louisiana District, 1826- 
27, he took advantage of the “Hale storm” in Arkansas to establish 
Methodist work in North Louisiana. His seven years of labor among 
the Choctaws in Mississippi entitled him to bear the distinction of 
Apostle of the Choctaws. At the end of 1834 his health was wrecked 
and he desired release from regular work, but he was sent to Upper 
Fauxbourg and Lafayette in New Orleans. In summer, compelled to 
give up his work, he set out with his family to visit a friend in the 
Northwest. Taken violently ill from the boat at Vicksburg, he died in 
a few hours, not long before the end saying, ‘“My work is done, and I 
am going to receive my reward.”’ His body was buried in an old ceme- 
tery in Vicksburg. At one period of his life he had practised medicine — 
this accounts for his being always known as “Doctor” Talley. Servant 
of God; minister to both body and soul; well done! 


The parents of William Stephenson were Presbyterians. Native of 
the vicinity of a place called Ninety-six in South Carolina, he was forty- 
seven years old when admitted by the Tennessee Conference, and he 
gave thirty-nine years to the itinerancy. His first charge being in Mis- 
souri, he became a charter member of the Missouri Conference. In 1826 
he transferred to the Mississippi Conference, and in 1857 closed his 
long pilgrimage. He served a quadrennium on the Louisiana District. 
First appointee to Caddo circuit, 1839, he initiated the work that has 
grown into the flourishing Methodism of Shreveport and vicinity. 


East Tennessee was the land of nativity of William H. Turnley, who 
served in 1832 on the Louisiana District. He died in 1855 at the close 
of prolonged illness. Orsamus L. Nash succeeded Turnley on the Lou- 
isiana District and served two years. He was born in South Carolina in 
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1802 and died in 1853 in Natchez, in his second pastorate there. He 
served one year, 1832, in New Orleans. 


Born in Warren county, Tennessee, in 1806, Preston Cooper was 
converted in Alabama under the preaching of John G. Jones. After 
serving twenty-eight years in the Mississippi Conference, he was super- 
annuated, dying in 1858 near Benton, Mississippi. His appointments in 
Louisiana were Sabine circuit in 1832, and Lake Providence District 
the following year. His son, Dr. Inman W. Cooper, was for a number 
of years president of Centenary College. 


Richmond Randle, Tennesseean, followed in the steps of Rev. Ben- 
jamin Peoples, who married Richmond's sister, Martha, and reared her 
three orphaned brothers. After five years in the Tennessee Conference, 
he became a charter member of the Arkansas, and, transferring from 
that to the Mississippi Conference, he became in 1847 a charter mem- 
ber of the Louisiana. In Louisiana he served Alexandria, and Alex- 
andria, Monroe, Homer, and Shreveport districts. In 1858, he was agent 
for Homer College. Soon after 1861, having followed his sons into the 
Confederate service, soon “disease laid the strong man low, and earth 
challenged him to the last mortal conflict.” 


William G. Gould of Tennessee succeeded Richmond Randle in 
1842 on the Alexandria District and served it a quadrennium. The last 
year on that district a fall from his horse inflicted an injury from which 
he never recovered. In 1846 he returned to Tennessee, and the second 
year afterward was appointed agent for LaGrange College. He died in 
August of 1848 — his ailment being one that “baffled medical skill; his 
reason was dethroned, and after some days of severe suffering he died.” 


The north of England gave William F. Brown to the Louisiana 
Conference. From New York he came to Mississippi and there admitted 
by the Conference, he was appointed to Alexandria and served two 
years. These years were followed by two on the Alexandria Colored 
Mission. In 1845 he was in charge of New Town and Lafayette. While 
serving as presiding elder of the Alexandria District, 1846-47, he be- 
came a charter member of the Louisiana Conference. From the Alex- 
andria District he went to his last assignment — Elijah Steele Chapel 
(Felicity) in New Orleans. Stricken with yellow fever, on August 30 he 
closed his brief career. 


Major John A. Cotton, who had served in the United States Army, 
“was a bold, daring man, and inclined to leadership.” He was con- 
verted under the preaching of Thomas Griffin at some point in Missis- 
sippi. Admitted by the Mississippi Conference in 1827, he became a 
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charter member of the Arkansas, and was appointed to Monroe in 
Louisiana. The next year he was in charge of the Monroe District. 
Apparently, he remained with the Arkansas Conference. He had pulpit 
power and ‘“‘was well acquainted with the avenues to the human heart, 
and was a successful tactician in revivals.” 


Of eight Tennesseeans who agreed to go to Arkansas District of the 
Missouri Conference in 1831, only John Hamill died an itinerant. 
Thrice a charter member of a Conference — of the Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Trinity. He died a superannuate of the Trinity Conference. He 
was secretary of the Louisiana Conference in 1850 — his first appoint- 
ment in that Conference was the Monroe District, 1838-40, and twice 
afterward he served that district. 


David M. Wiggins, one of the first natives of Louisiana to enter the 
itinerancy, was born September 1, 1812, in Catahoula Parish, and grew 
up without literacy and religious advantages. He was eighteen when 
he first heard a sermon preached. His first charge required 500 miles of 
riding every four weeks. That first year it never seemed to dawn upon 
Wiggins that there was a necessary connection between a text and a 
sermon. By incessant study, he became a good workman. Serving in 
succession Monroe, Covington, and Pearl River districts, through a 
period of nine years, he held 400 Quarterly Conferences, and missed 
but one scheduled, on account of illness in his home. In Louisiana, he 
served as pastor Pearl River, Harrisonburg, Washington, Covington, 
St. Helena. On July 1, 1862, he became a chaplain in the Confederate 
Army, but was forced to return home the following October, prostrated 
by disease, and on the 14th of the month following his life came to an 
end. Mrs. Martha Eskridge, long organist of First Methodist Church, 
Baton Rouge, and her sister, Miss Lil Hartwell, are of his family con- 
nection. “Those most intimate with him loved him the most.” 


But for John G. Jones, it would be difficult to write of early Meth- 
odism in Louisiana. His Methodism in Mississippi, which his Confer- 
ence asked him to write, is a treasury of information about the pioneers. 
Native of Mississippi, of a family that helped to establish Methodism 
in the Natchez country, and at first hand acquainted with the work of 
the Conference from 1825, he was well qualified for the task. He was a 
delegate to the Louisville Convention, and to the first session of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Petersburg, Virginia, and to other sessions later. His work in Louisiana 
included the Washita circuit in 1826 and in 1833 the Lake Providence 
District. 
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A Southerner, apparently a native of Alabama, Benjamin A. Hough- 
ton was the only member of the Mississippi Conference who, after 1844, 
cast his lot with the North. In 1829 he was the “‘first stationed preacher’’ 
in Montgomery, Alabama. He was in charge, 1840-41, of the Lake 
Providence District. 

Samuel W. Speer was one of the ablest men of the period. Admitted 
by the Tennessee Conference in 1832, he was thrice a member of the 
Mississippi Conference and a charter member of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence. In 1837 he served New Orleans Station and Lafayette Mission. 
During 1848-50 he presided over Vidalia District, and was then ap- 
pointed for a year each to Vidalia, Wilmarth Hall in Natchez, Alex- 
andria and Haw Creek. He gave much of his ministry to school work. 
Thrice secretary of the Mississippi Conference, reserve to the General 
Conference of 1844, delegate to the Louisville Convention, alternate 
to the Petersburg Conference, and delegate from Louisiana to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1850, he was found as late as 1882 going from the 
Kentucky Conference to the General Conference of that year. 

Native of North Carolina, Barnabas Pipkin transferred in 1822 to 
the Mississippi Conference. “After a ministerial life of nearly sixty 
years, as pastor, presiding elder, and superannuate, this venerable 
servant of God died at great peace at his residence in St. Helena Parish, 
State of Louisiana, on the llth day of May, 1878, aged eighty-five 
years.” 

Squire W. D. Chase, a charter member of the Louisiana Conference, 
transferred from the Illinois Conference to the Mississippi in 1845, and 
was appointed to the New Orleans District, which he served two years. 
At the close of his service there, he located at his own request. 

Through the labors of these men and others Methodism made some 
progress during the period. At the close of 1826 there were 231 white 
and 226 colored members in Louisiana, not including the few Method- 
ists there may have been in the Florida Parishes. Twenty years later, 
there was a total of 4474 white and 3042 colored members reported. 


Chapter FOURTEEN 


LOUISIANA CONFERENCE—FIRST 
TWENTY YEARS 


‘Tue MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE in 1845 made the appointments 
for Louisiana with the expectation that the General Conference in 
Petersburg, Virginia, would form a Conference in Louisiana. On Satur- 
day, May 23, 1846, the General Conference having authorized the new 
Conference, the first session was held, January 6-13, 1847, in Opelousas, 
Louisiana.*3 

The session was held in the courthouse until the last day, when the 
Methodist church, built a few years before by Erastus R. Strickland, 
was used. Bishop Joshua Soule was entertained in the home of William 
Lewis, son of Judge Seth Lewis. ‘The house, with some remodeling, still 
stands at 359 Landry Street—the home of the family of the late 
Thurston McKinney, a kinsman of the author. 

The late Robert J. Harp rode into Opelousas as a transfer from the 
Memphis Conference. He preserved many papers of value concerning 
the early days of the Conference, but they were lost in the fire that 
destroyed his home some years ago in Shreveport. However, the com- 
plete file of the Minutes supplies the records of the Conference sessions. 
Following is the record of the opening of the first session: 

“The Louisiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was organized in the town of Opelousas, Louisiana, on Wednes- 
day, the sixth of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven. ‘The Bishop not being present the Rev. John 
Powell, the only presiding elder that had arrived, took the chair and 
opened the session by reading the 12th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, singing the 305th Hymn, beginning, ‘For ever here my rest 
shall be,’ and prayer.” 

William H. Crenshaw was elected Secretary. He was a lawyer in 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, before entering the ministery. Serving Baton 
Rouge, 1846-47, then a quadrennium on the Baton Rouge District, he 
was appointed to Baton Rouge Colored Mission. In 1853 he located at 
his own request. His long residence in Baton Rouge was not without 
its sorrows — near the entrance in Magnolia Cemetery there is a monu- 
ment to several of his children. 


48 Minutes, Louisiana Conference. 
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The Secretary called the names of the members and the following 
responded: Byron Benton, William H. Crenshaw, Richard M. Crow- 
son, Charles P. Clark, Philip H. Dieffenwierth, Moses Davis, Stephen J. 
Davies, John B. Eddins, Philo M. Goodwyn, Jesse A. Guice, Cyprian 
Gridley, Wilson W. Jenkins, David Kinnear, ‘Thomas C. Lewis, Fred- 
erick P. Nixon, John Powell, John Pipes, Robert H. Reid, David O. 
Shattuck, John J. Weems, William H. ‘Turnley. 

To the foregoing must be added, for the complete roll of the Conter- 
ence, the following names which appear in the Appointments: Squire 
W. D. Chase, Joseph Cross, Lewis A. Read, Richard Deering, William 
Hinds, Reynolds S. Trippett, Charles Bremer, Richmond Randle, 
Thomas C. Tinder, Edward F. Thwing, William C. Chamberlin, 
Christopher C. Preston, Henry Avery, Gad S. Gilbert, Thomas J. Lacy, 
Henry B. Price, John M. Titcomb, William R. Gober, William F. 
Brown, John W. Harmon, John N. Hamill, Zach Thompson, Robert J. 
Harp, Henry B. Page, William Stephenson, Alexander E. Goodwyn, 
Daniel S. Watkins, Robert R. Gill, Uriah Whatley, Samuel Wacher, 
Charles J. Hallberg. 


The Louisiana Conference began its career with fifty effective 
members — while only a fourth of the present membership, it was quite 
an increase over the lone circuit rider who was appointed at the close 
of 1805 as missionary to Louisiana. 


The names of twenty-two of the charter members of the Conference 
are found in the roll of Our Dead. Of the others, John Powell, only 
presiding elder present at the opening, was in charge of the district in 
which the session was held. His was the distinction of being the first 
president of the Louisiana Conference. Charter member of the Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana Conferences, Powell transferred to the East Texas 
Conference. 

David O. Shattuck, president of Centenary College, in his life of 
ninety-three years served in places across the continent. Native of Vir- 
ginia, he died in 1893 at Sonoma, California. At the close of 1849 he 
was located and he left for the West. Having been a lawyer, he was 
often known in Louisiana as Judge Shattuck. In 1850 he began a term 
of seven years as superior judge in San Francisco. Resigning his office, 
he and his sons opened a farm on the Mazatlan River in Mexico. 


Gad S. Gilbert, formerly of the New York Conference, came by re- 
admission into the Louisiana, and was appointed to Opelousas. He 
located at the end of the year. Charles P. Clark came from the Troy 
Conference to work among the French in New Orleans. He met with 
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little success, and in 1848 he withdrew from the Conference. William 
G. Gould transferred to the Tennessee Conference, R. W. Kennon to 
the East Texas, and W. H. Watkins to the Mississippi. Cyprian Gridley 
and William R. Goeber were sent in 1859 to the California Mission; in 
1852 they were charter members of the Pacific Conference. Joseph 
Cross, after serving Poydras Street Church in New Orleans one year, 
transferred to the Kentucky Conference. A sermon of his and picture 
appeared in the Southern Methodist Pulpit. Within a short time death, 
transfer and location had removed many of the charter members of 
the Conference. 


The tenure of the first President, John Powell, was brief. Bishop 
Joshua Soule arrived just after roll call. The first day a resolution by 
David O. Shattuck asking the Bishops thereafter “to consider the city 
of New Orleans as subject to the same rules with respect to time as 
other circuits and stations” in making the appointments was adopted. 
The suspension of the time limit in regard to appointments in New 
Orleans, that preachers who had passed through yellow fever epidemics 
and were supposed to be better able thereby to withstand later epi- 
demics, might be continued longer than the usual limited time, was 
long a matter of debate in the Louisiana Conference. 


The second day was given entirely to minute business. The fifth by 
law on “Behavior in Conference” is worthy of attention. It provided 
that each member should be present throughout the session, unless 
excused, that each member should be seated at roll call and no one 
permitted to stand but one recognized by the Bishop, that there should 
be no loud whispering nor any unnecessary change of seats, and that, 
finally, all in Conference should feel themselves as in the Presence of 
God, transacting the business of his Church, and behave themselves 
with solemnity, dignity, and reverence suggested by the place and the 
occasion. 


Saturday was largely given to the case brought over from the Missis- 
sippi Conference of an unfortunate man charged with lying, trifling 
with matrimony, and fraud. He was expelled and “in a few years 
finished his course on earth.” 


The statistical reports showed a total of 4715 white members and 
3329 colored in: the Conference; 29 white local preachers and 13 col- 
ored; 22 Sunday schools (half of the number of charges reporting) , 
with 123 teachers and 895 scholars, 3257 volumes in libraries, $309 
raised for Sunday schools, and $595 raised in missionary collections. No 
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report is found of members received, salaries paid, and on the value of 
church property. 


Finally, the Secretary records, “Bishop Soule, after delivering an | 
address of much power... read out the following appointments —” 
The Conference was divided into five districts — New Orleans, Monroe, 
Vidalia, Opelousas, Alexandria, with Squire W. D. Chase, Richmond 
Randle, William H. Turnley, John Powell, William F. Brown, respec- 
tively, in charge. New Orleans District had fourteen charges, Monroe 
seven, Vidalia six, Opelousas ten, and Alexandria nine. The last named 
was largest in area, comprising the central section of the State, with 
Caddo, Mansfield, Minden and Natchitoches and Calcasieu. 


Other Conferences 


The Bishops who presided over early sessions of the Louisiana Con- 
ference are given by name under Sessions of the Conference on pages 
170 and 171; also the list of Secretaries, and other matters. 


The second session was held in Minden, then included in Claiborne 
Parish and the Alexandria District, January 5-10, 1848, with William 
Stephenson and Alexander E. Goodwyn as hosts. ‘There was no Meth- 
odist church in the town and Conference met in Scales Academy. ‘There 
was no Bible available at the opening; the Secretary was careful to 
record of each succeeding day that the Scripture was read. A committee 
was appointed to look after the interests of the Conference in the “old 
Book Concern.” 

From December 27, 1848, to January 2 following was held the third 
session — in the Presbyterian church in Baton Rouge. It was the first 
held with open doors — the usual resolution for closed doors failed by 
one vote. 

The fourth Conference, December 26, 1849, to New Year’s Day, 1850, 
was held in the Methodist church, a wooden building on Market Street, 
near Fannin, in Shreveport. ‘The Baptist church was also used. Motion 
prevailed to sit with closed doors in the examination of character. 
Invitation to join local Masons in the celebration of St. John’s Day was 
declined “in consequence of pressing business.” Robert H. Read was 
the host. 

William E. Doty, Samuel W. Speer, Richmond Randle, and John N. 
Hamill were elected delegates to General Conference; John Powell and 
Richard Deering reserves. En route to that Conference, in St. Louis, 
“most of the delegates from Mississippi and several from Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Texas traveled on the steamer, St. Louis, the largest 
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that had, at that time, ever been on the Mississippi.’’4* In addition to 
regular passengers, about 650 immigrants were on board, bound from 
New Orleans to northern states. Cholera broke out on the boat — 
among the passengers who died was the wife of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. 

On Christmas Day, 1850, the fifth session opened, and closed on the 
last day of the year, in a church just completed by Holland N. Mc- 
Tyeire at Felicity and Chestnut, New Orleans. It was dedicated the first 
day of the session by Bishop Capers. Bishop Andrew was present the 
last two days and at intervals presided. ‘Iwo resolutions on slavery were 
adopted — the first by R. H. Rivers recommended the reading of prize 
essays issued by the Baptists, and the second by William E. Doty ap- 
proved the work of the American Colonization Society. 

Conference assembled the last day of December, 1851, and closed on 
January 5 following in Guion Academy, ‘Thibodaux. Due to difficulties 
of travel, only thirteen answered the first roll call. One of those delayed 
was a future Bishop. Galloway writes that Linus Parker’s trip from 
Shreveport to Tribodaux was made almost entirely by private convey- 
ance, giving the “young station preacher a real itinerating experience. 
... He was completely fascinated with the country. The New Yorker 
became a zealous, loyal Louisianian, and remained so to the day of his 
death.” Of his trip to Thibodaux, Parker writes: 

“Louisiana is surpassingly rich in history and beautiful in geography. 
He who has merely seen her from the deck of a steamboat can have no 
correct or adequate notion of what she really is... . The sole heir of 
the Mississippi, her soil and geology are the hoarded sums of more than 
a thousand annuities.” 

The seventh session was held, January 5-11, 1853, in Baton Rouge, 
with Elias R. Porter the host. ‘The Conference met in the Presbyterian 
church until the closing day when the Methodist church was used. ‘The 
first committee on nominations appears, composed of “Brothers 
Keener, Avery and Pipes.” Formerly, “on motion”, this or that com- 
mitte had been appointed. On Saturday, accepting the invitation of 
J. S. Brown, superintendent, the Conference visited the Institute for 
Mutes and Blind. 

Galloway writes that this session “became historic by adopting tenta- 
tive measure in the interest of lay delegation, the first movement of the 
sort in Southern Methodism.” This movement was the invitation given 
each charge to send a layman to Conference “to give aid and share in 
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Committee action on Missions, Education, Sabbath Schools, Periodi- 
cals, Support of the Ministry.” The Conference host was requested to 
provide for laymen who attended. It was ordered that a Conference 
meet in Committee of the Whole each afternoon to consider an impor- 
tant interest. This plan foreshadowed, even to the provision for a 
delegate from every charge, the law of the present. 

John C. Keener had excellent training for his future work in the - 
Church, presiding, by appointment of Bishop Capers, unable to attend, 
during the eighth session, December 14-21, 1853, in Mansfield Female 
Seminary, and during other sessions. John Pipes was the host. Upon 
motion the Conference met with open doors. Rev. Andrew Hunter of 
the Arkansas Conference presented a plan for forming a new Confer- 
ence from portions of Arkansas and Louisiana, but the Louisiana Con- 
ference declined to cooperate. Increases for the Bible cause were 
attributed to the work of Dr. H. C. Thweatt as agent. It was reported 
that Carondelet Church in New Orleans had raised $7500 for a par- 
sonage. At the time a parsonage in any charge was rare. John C. 
Keener, Holland N. McTyeire, Thomas Sanford were sent to General 
Conference in Columbus, Georgia; William E. Doty and Joel Sanders 
were reserves. The delegates later reported $193 as their expenses. A 
prize of $200 was offered for the best essay on Ministerial Support. The 
judges — Dr. C. G. Young, H. C. Thweatt, and William E. Doty — gave 
the prize the next session to J. Bonneau. The essay was offered the 
Tract Society for publication. 

The ninth session, January 17-23, 1855, in Franklin, was truly an 
itinerant one. It began in the Baptist church, went to the Methodist 
church for the annual sermon, and presumably returned to the Baptist 
church until Monday, when the host, N. A. Cravens, secured the court- 
house. The last day Conference met “at the church,” but which church 
is not stated. John C. Keener presided until the third day, when Bishop 
Andrew arrived. 

Bastrop was the meeting-place, December 12-17, 1855, in tenth ses- 
sion; Opening in the courthouse and closing in the church. This was an 
important session. Ihe Committee on Incorporation presented a copy 
of the Act of Incorporation by the Legislature. John C. Keener was 
elected president of the Board of Trustees, usually known as the Legal 
Conference — the original board included three men who became 
bishops of the Church. A committee — John C. Keener, S. J. Davies, 
Richmond Randle — was named to mark graves of dead preachers. But 
little was ever done. Many graves could not be located. A stone for 
Nolley’s grave was shipped by boat to Harrisonburg, hauled to Jena, 
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set up near the public road some distance from the cemetery, and 
finally removed to the cemetery in the rear of the Jena church, but 
never at the spot where lies the dead preacher. 

The “public schoolhouse” in Waterproof was the meeting-place, 
February 4-11, 1857, for the eleventh session, except on the last day, 
when the Conference met in the church. Robert J. Harp was the host. 
John C. Keener presided on the first day until the arrival of Bishop 
Kavanaugh at ten o’clock. It was recommended that every pastor ad- 
minister the Sacrament in every church at least once in three months. 
Evidently the Holy Communion was being neglected in many places. 

The twelfth session met in Mansfield, February 3-9, 1858 — the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Christian churches were all used. Thirty-five, the 
largest number to date, answered the first roll call. Epaminondas 
D. Pitts was host. Delegates elected to the General Conference in Nash- 
ville were R. J. Harp, S. J. Davies, H. N. McTyeire, H. C. ‘Phweatt, 
J. A. Ivy, with Richmond Randle and L. A. Reed as reserves. A 
memorial to that Conference from the Louisiana Conference asked 
that the exemption of New Orleans from the time limit be stricken 
from the Discipline. It was also asked that the Florida Parishes be given 
the Louisiana Conference. A uniform order for the reception of mem- 
bers was requested. Unanimous concurrence was given the Alabama 
Resolutions, memorializing the General Conference to strike from the 
General Rules the following: ‘““The buying and selling of men, women, 
and children, with an intention of enslaving them.’’ Upon motion of 
H. N. McTyeire, the Assistant Secretary was asked to transcribe the 
Minutes and it was ordered that he be paid fifty dollars for the work. 

In McGehee Church (Carondelet) , New Orleans, the thirteenth ses- 
sion, December 16-22, 1858, was held, with Joseph B. Walker as host. 
Robert J. Harp presided the first day; Bishop Paine arrived on the 
second. The character of all members was passed, but some complaint 
was made against so eminent a man as Holland N. McTyeire on the 
ground that he had voted one way and used his influence the other in 
the matter of the time limit in New Orleans. After several motions had 
failed, a resolution was adopted, asking Dr. McTyeire, who had be- 
come editor of the Christian Advocate, Nashville, to continue his 
membership in the Louisiana Conference. He did so. 

Franklin had the fourteenth session, December 14-20, 1859; the 
session was held in the courthouse of St. Mary Parish. The Conference 
Lyceum for the “mental and moral improvement of its members” was 
organized. The Hon. W. H. Foster, father of the late Dr. John F. 
Foster of the Louisiana Conference, was the first president. ‘The small 
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number of parsonages was deplored and efforts urged to increase their 
number. The building of a representative church in Washington City, 
under Mr. Smithson, was approved and cooperation pledged. The vote 
of thanks included the New Orleans, Opelousas & Great Western Rail- 
road for free transportation to and from AE Sst also Mr. J. B. 
Price for free passage in his stages. 


The fifteenth session was held December 5-11, 1860, in Baton Rouge. 
It appears from the vote of thanks that the Presbyterian and Christian 
churches were used. Reports showed there were eighteen parsonages in 
the entire Conference — four each in New Orleans, Opelousas, and 
Monroe Districts, one in the Homer, two in Shreveport, and three in 
Lake Providence District. ‘They belonged to the following charges: 
First and fourth German missions in New Orleans, Plaquemine, Baton 
Rouge, Opelousas, New Iberia, Franklin and Pattersonville, Alex- 
andria, Calcasieu, Delhi, Carroll, Sparta, Caddo, Red River, Tensas 
and Elizabeth, Richmond, Centreville. 


No Bishop was present the session held December 11-16, 1861, in 
Alexandria; John C. Keener presided. ‘The state of war was being felt. 
‘The Minutes were reduced in size for the sake of economy; then there 
was not much to report. It was reported that the Southwestern Bible 
Society had severed all connection with the American Bible Society in 
New York. The Conference approved the founding of the Confederate 
Bible Society. Delegates, with reserves, were duly elected to a General 
Conference that was never held. The shadow of war fell upon every 
department of church work; notwithstanding, an increase of nearly 
eight hundred white members was reported, and more than fifteen 
thousand slaves preached to. 


James A. Ivy, in the absence of a Bishop, was in the chair during the 
seventeenth session, held December 10-13, 1862, in Bastrop. The 
Minutes during the war were printed at the office of the Louzsiana 
Baptist at Mt. Lebanon. The Minutes of 1862 and 1863 bear the press 
date of 1864, which indicates that the brethren had quite a while to 
wait for their journals. Robert J. Harp was named agent to collect 
funds to furnish soldiers religious literature. It was recorded that 
William C. Young, Wade H. Frost, Clayton C. Gillespie, John W. 
Hearne, Richard M. Crowson, and Charles W. Hodge were in the 
Confederate Army. Resolutions on the Conference and the War were 
passed, recognizing war as an evil but favoring the prosecution of the 
war with vigor, as loyal citizens sanctioning the means being used to 
expel the enemy, and appointing in February a day of fasting and 
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prayer for the restoration of peace. It was ordered that men elected 
delegates to the General Conference should be continued as such — to 
serve whenever it should become possible for a meeting to be held. 

In the absence of a Bishop, John C. Keener presided at the eighteenth 
session, December 2-5, 1863, in Homer. The session was held in the 
courthouse of Claiborne Parish; the Baptist church was also used. It 
was indeed a war Conference, which reflected the disturbed conditions 
of the country. A “Pastoral Address”, prepared by S. B. Surratt, A. E. 
Goodwyn, and B. F. Alexander, was addressed to the people. It was 
concerned largely with the conditions of war and closed with the ex- 
pressed belief that the end of the conflict would “establish upon an 
immovable foundation the Confederate Government.” 

Inasmuch as a General Conference could not be held and communi- 
cation with the Bishops was difficult, John C. Keener and Holland N. 
McTyeire were appointed to represent the Louisiana Conference at the 
next meeting of the Chief Pastors. It was provided that “‘the office and 
authority of the President,” Dr. Keener, continue in force through the 
year. It was recommended that he give his time to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the army of Louisiana, and appoint chaplains. The Confer- 
ence Missionary Society was asked to provide for his support and. for 
help toward support of chaplains. Pastors were pledged to raise funds 
for army work. 

The appointments show that Joshua F. Scurlock, pastor of Laurel 
Street and Carrollton in New Orleans, Benjamin F. Alexander of 
Bayou Boeuff charge in Opelousas District, and Fred White of Ever- 
green and Big Cane were chaplains, that Clayton C. Gillespie, editor 
of the New Orleans Christian Advocate, was a colonel in the Army, that 
W. H. Frost of Simmesport and Charles W. Hodge of Ouachita charge 
were captains, and that J. W. Hearne of Trinity was “in the army.” 

Conference met, December 7-17, 1864, in the Baptist church in 
Minden, with John C. Keener presiding. The night session of Decem- 
ber 12 was held in the Methodist church. A resolution, almost verbatim 
the same as one of the preceding session, was passed, continuing Dr. 
Keener as President through the year. Governor H. W. Allen of Louisi- 
ana was thanked for his gift of paper to publish the Minutes-of 1864 — 
this paper had been secured through Thomas J. Upton, the publisher 
of the booklet. 

A respectful letter was sent the Bishops, citing that the increase a 
men eligible but remaining unordained was becoming embarrassing, 
reminding them that at the time “the constant and secure passage of 
the Mississippi’ made travel to Louisiana possible, and asking that a 
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Bishop attend the next Conference. The letter closed with the state- 
ment: ‘We are grateful to be able to assure you that, ans askt we are 
restricted in territory, we are not in labors.” 

W. E. M. Linfield, whose son taught in Centenary College in Jack- 
son and later was in charge of Gulf Coast Military Academy, presented 
resolutions concerning the need of chaplains, and they were adopted — 
the Conference President was authorized to appoint chaplains, and 
each pastor was called upon to help secure aid for a chaplain’s family 
residing in his charge. 

In several instances Confederate generals were respectfully requested 
to release men from the regular ranks that they might be assigned as 
chaplains. Some of the Conference members were serving outside Lou- 
isiana — Joseph B. Walker, Charles J. Halberg, Anderson B. Fly in 
Mississippi; Henry B. Frazee, Joshua F. Scurlock, Arthur W. Smith, 
J. T. Fontaine, Daniel S$. Watkins, Fred White, in Texas; Holland N. 
McTyeire, Matthew D. Thomason, in Alabama, and Robert J. Harp in 
Georgia. Clayton C. Gillespie, Charles W. Hodge, John F. DeWitt, and 
Wade H. Frost were in army service, as formerly. John C. Keener, 
Benjamin F. Alexander, James L. Wright, William C. Young, ‘Thomas 
B. White, and Thomas Baldwin were appointed as chaplains and 
missionaries. 

Conference met in twentieth session, November 29 to December 5, 
1865, in Mansfield — in the hall of Mansfield Female College and in the 
Presbyterian church. A decrease in membership as reported was attrib- 
uted to the fact that many charges had not been heard from. Building 
of churches for negroes was recommended. Resumption of cooperation 
with the American Bible Society was ordered. 

John C. Keener, Linus Parker, Joseph B. Walker, Robert J. Harp, 
and W. E. M. Linfield were elected delegates to the General Confer- 
ence in New Orleans; N. A. Cravens and James A. Ivy reserves. Abol- 
ishing probationary membership, a uniform method of receiving 
members, extension of the time limit to four years, and requiring the 
ballot for licensing by the Quarterly Conference and for recommend- 
ing for admission into the traveling connection, were subjects of 
memorials to the General Conference. 

The War Between the States had brought losses in membership but 
some gains were reported. White members had been doubled in twenty 
years, and there was an‘ increase of a third in the number of scholars 
in the Sunday schools. 


Chapter FIFTEEN 


THE: SECOND TWENTY. YEARS 


Tue CLOSE OF WAR enabled the Conference to meet again in 
the lower part of the State — December 12-27, 1866, the twenty-first 
session was held in Baton Rouge, Bishop Robert Paine presiding. It 
was the first session following that of the General Conference of the 
preceding April in Carondelet Street Methodist Church, New Orleans, 
the only General Conference held in Louisiana. 

The outstanding legislation of that Conference was the provision 
made for lay representation in the councils of the Church. McTyeire 
confirms Galloway in stating that the Louisiana Conference was the 
pioneer in the matter of lay representation. Holland N. McTyeire of 
the Louisiana Conference was elected a Bishop. 

The growth of the Conference will limit biographical material in 
succeeding pages; it is here recorded that in the Louisiana Conference 
“there were giants in the earth in those days.” In addition to those of 
McTyeire, Keener, and Parker, who became Bishops, the names of 
Philo M. Goodwyn, A. E. Goodwyn, John Pipes, R. M. Crowson, P. H. 
Dieffenwierth, S. J. Davies, Joel Sanders, Robert H. Reed, W. E. Doty, 
R. H. Rivers, ‘Thomas Samford, H. C. Thweatt, T. B. White, B. F. 
White, H. O. White, J. A. Ivy, J. B. Walker, R. R. R. Alexander, B. F. 
Alexander, N. A. Cravens, T. J. Upton, W. E. M. Linfield, C. C. 
Gillespie, Charles W. Carter, and many others have lived on in the 
memories of their brethren and of the charges they served. 

Conference was held in twenty-second session, December 11-16, 1867, 
in Carondelet Church, New Orleans. A small decrease in the colored 
membership was reported and only a small increase in white members. 
Three colored men— William Culpepper, Warren Williams, and Cyrus 
Alexander — were ordained deacons. The plan of Lay Representation 
provided that each District Conference elect four delegates to the 
Annual Conference from nominees from the several Quarterly Confer- 
ences of the district. 

The twenty-third session was held, December 16-22, 1868, in New 
Iberia, with Alexander E. Goodwyn as host. Reports showed that re- 
ceipts for Conference claimants had increased. To meet the amounts 
for these, each pastor was required to raise four per cent of “total 
receipts.” 
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Shreveport had the twenty-fourth session, January 12-18, 1870 — re- 
ports showed a decrease in white members, but an increase of nearly 
eight hundred colored. ‘The General Conference was asked to provide 
that a Sunday school superintendent be elected by the Quarterly Con- 
ference, on nomination of the pastor. It was also requested that some 
plan be devised whereby German preachers might be given appoint- 
ments regardless of Conference lines. | 


Conference met, January 4-10, 1871, in Carondelet Church, New 
Orleans, with Joseph B. Walker the host. Concern was manifested for 
full collections. It was ordered that pastors raise the amount of $1200 
for the Bishops’ fund, and the four per cent for Conference claimants. 
It was also provided that attention be called, upon the reading of the 
statistical report at the next session, to each man failing to have his 
collections in full. On motion of J. A. Ivy, it was provided that a 
District Conference be composed of all the members of all the Quar- 
terly Conferences of the district. ‘In view of the great destitution of 
laborers” in the bounds of the Conference, the first Friday in the fol- 
lowing April was named as a day of prayer and fasting, and pastors 
were requested to preach on “The Call to the Ministry” the Sunday 
next. 


Monroe had the session, January 3-8, 1872, with C. F. Evans as host. 
‘There were great increases reported in the “total allowance’ paid 
pastors and in the amounts raised for the several interests of the 
Church. The Bishop being requested to appoint three ministers and 
three laymen to represent the Conference in a meeting to be held in 
Memphis on January 24 in the interest of establishing a Central Uni- 
versity, the following were named: William V. Tudor, J. Lane Borden, 
Charles W. Carter, clerical, and W. H. Foster, James W. Wilson, W. H. 
N. Magruder, lay. The host church in Monroe being burdened with 
financial difficulties, the pastor was authorized to travel throughout the 
Conference to secure funds toward paying the indebtedness on the 
church building. 


The Church in Baton Rouge and the pastor, Rev. Alexander E. 
Goodwyn, entertained the Conference, January 7-13, 1874 —a session 
occupied chiefly with routine business. But it was marked by good 
increases in nearly all departments of work. Fourteen hundred white 
members had been gained. Homer District led in the number of white 
members, and Winnsboro among charges. The salary at Carondelet 
had advanced to $400 and at Felicity to $300 — these were the largest 
salaries reported. But many pastors had received very little — less than 
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$100 each, and one only $61 in salary. Linus Parker, John Pipes, and 
A. E. Goodwyn were elected clerical delegates to General Conference, 
with John E. Cobb, John Wilkinson, and R. J. Harp as reserves. W. H. 
Foster, J. Harvey Brigham, and W. H. N. Magruder were the lay dele- 
gates, and H. W. Drake, T. E. Renneau, and J. C. Fuqua the reserves. 

At the twenty-seventh session, in Carondelet Church, New Orleans, 
January 8-13, 1873, with Willian V. Tudor, who had come as a trans- 
fer, reports “along all lines’’ were encouraging. The Conference by 
resolution recorded pleasure in welcoming Dr. Poisal as a visitor, and 
recommended his work as agent of the Mount Vernon Place Church 
in Washington City. 

Two letters in the New Orleans Christian Advocate give informing 
accounts of travel to and from the twenty-ninth session, January 6-11, 
1875, in the courthouse in Alexandria. 


In the first, Dr. Linus Parker, the editor, writes that Bishops Paine 
and Keener and he, with other brethren, left New Orleans four days 
before the opening of the Conference on the steamboat, Maria Louisa. 
Sunday morning service was held on board — Dr. J. B. Walker doing 
the preaching. 


Another, who signed himself Greenwood, left home by train and 
reached Shreveport about daylight, and soon took passage on the 
steamboat Texas, with several brethren as fellow passengers. Delayed 
by shallow water near Campti, they did not reach Alexandria until the 
second day of Conference. Leaving Alexandria, Brother Goodwyn, run- 
ning for the boat, fell into a hole and sprained his ankle. ‘The writer 
reached home on ‘Thursday after adjournment. His expenses had been 
fifteen dollars. On steamboats the preachers had been given half fare. 
The owners of the Maria Louisa, Texas, Colonel Kouns, and the Selma 
were included in the vote of thanks. 

Both church and parsonage in Alexandria had been burned when 
the retreating Federals under Banks fired the town — only the par- 
sonage had been rebuilt. In Pineville a church had been completed 
not long before the Conference. ‘There was preaching in this church, 
as well as in the courthouse, every night. Keener preached in the 
courthouse on Sunday morning, and Paine in Pineville. 


Throughout the weather was bitter cold and Sunday the coldest day 
in years, but Parker writes that the big stove in the courthouse was 
“kept as red as a cherry and the house was well warmed.” Alexandria 
and Pineville shared about equally in the entertainment of the breth- 
ren, and the entertainment was the best, to that time, according to 
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Parker, in the history of the Conference. ‘The steam ferry on Red River 
was ample during the day, but only a skiff was in use at night and the 
brethren were often delayed in crossing. 


John Mathews was the host of the Conference, December 15-20, 1875, 
in Carondelet Church, New Orleans. “The old friends of Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire in New Orleans were rejoiced to see and hear him once more, 
and the Conference was, of course, most happy to greet him as their 
presiding Bishop, and to renew with him the associations of former 
years.’’4> Bishop E. M. Marvin was present one day. Linus Parker wrote 
that “the support of the preachers had been inadequate,” but not worse 
than the preceding year. All other financial obligations were in arrears. 


The name of Trenton, now a part of West Monroe, is hardly known 
today. Once an important appointment of the Conference, the thirty- 
first session was held there, December 13-17, 1876, with Reynolds S. 
Trippett the host. Resolutions by Linus Parker were adopted — that 
the Conference “cordially acquiesce” in the agreement reached the 
preceding August by the Cape May Commission. The vote of thanks 
included Mrs. D. B. Trousdale, of the Monroe House, for entertain- 
ment of brethren passing through Monroe, and owners of steamboats, 
railways, and stages for reduced fares, in addition to citizens of 
‘Trenton. 

Conference went to the Mother Church in Opelousas for the second 
and last time for a regular session there, beginning on December 12 and 
closing on the 17th, 1877, with J. J. Billingsley the host. Reports showed 
an increase in members and collections. Linus Parker, Charles W. 
Carter, James E. Cobb, and John A. Miller were elected clerical dele- 
gates to General Conference, and Joel T. Davies and John Mathews 
reserves. Edward J. Gay, W. H. N. Magruder, John L. Scales, B. O. L. 
Rayne were lay delegates; W. H. Foster, R. L. Bowman reserves. This 
was the first of many times that Charles W. Carter was one of the 
delegates from Louisiana. 

The thirty-third session, January 8-14, 1879, was held in Carondelet 
Church. The Conference unanimously concurred in action of the 
General Conference, providing that each Annual Conference have one 
delegate for every thirty-six members, and an equal number of lay 
delegates. Concurrence was also voted in amending the second Restric- 
tive Rule. In reply to a communication from the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States in regard to the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, the Conference expressed the readiness to co- 
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operate in all legitimate means to “lead men to conform in public and 
in private with the law of God.” 


John T. Sawyer was host of the session, December 10-15, 1879, in the 
Methodist Church, Baton Rouge. The Committee on Temperance 
gavé alarming figures on the use of liquor in the country. In view of 
the appalling facts given, the Committee believed that “every lover of 
humanity” should “take decided and positive ground against this evil.” 


From December 15 to the 21st, 1880, the Conference was in session 
in the Methodist church in Shreveport. The pastor was Joel T. Daves. 
The Ministerial Educational Association of the Conference was organ- 
ized at this meeting. John Pipes, chairman, presented an extended 
report from the Board of Temperance. It was ordered that a delegate 
be sent to the Convention of the National Temperance Society at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, in June. Bishop Keener appointed Rev. 
John Pipes as the delegate. 


After an impressive address by Bishop Keener, Linus Parker and 
J. B. Walker presented resolutions commemorative of the late Bishop 
D. S. Doggett, who had presided over the Louisiana Conference in 1871, 
and they were unanimously adopted. A resolution, signed by Christian 
Keener, F. G. Hocutt, J. B. Walker, and J. D. Harper, that it was 
neither safe nor wise to allow men who had been expelled from the 
Conference to preach in Methodist pulpits, or to organize churches in 
them, was adopted. 


Carondelet Church, long a favorite meeting-place, had, January 4-9, 
1882, the Conference session, with Dr. Felix R. Hill as host. The par- 
ents of the author, on their wedding trip, reached New Orleans on the 
Jessie K. Bell, a famous boat with the famous pilot, Ben R. Kay, taking 
turns at the wheel, on New Year’s Eve. At midnight the blowing of 
whistles by all the craft on the river, greeting the New Year, was 
alarming at first, and long to be remembered. 


Four great men of the Church were present during the session — 
McTyeire presiding, Bishop Keener, a resident of New Orleans; Dr. 
A. W. Wilson, later a Bishop, who spoke at the Missionary Anniver- 
sary, and Linus Parker, who soon became a Bishop. John Pipes re- 
ported that he had attended the Convention in Saratoga Springs, New 
York, in which 380 delegates were present from all parts of United 
States and Canada. The Conference ordered a petition sent the Legis- 
lature for State Prohibition. 

Linus Parker, Charles W. Carter, B. F. Alexander were sent as 
“lerical delegates to the General Conference; James A. Parker, Chris- 
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tian Keener, John Pipes were reserves. Lay delegates were W. H. Foster, 
A. S. Helmick, M. D., Colonel A. C. Mitchell; reserves were Alvan E. 
Read, U. T. Blackshear, J. L. Scales. A resolution by Charles W. Carter 
and Linus Parker memorialized the General Conference to establish a 
Church Extension Society. A Board for that interest was authorized by 
that Conference. 


In a favored meeting-place, Mansfield, the thirty-seventh session was 
held, January 10-14, 1883, with J. J. Billingsley the host. A new Bishop, 
Alpheus W. Wilson, presided. He had, with Linus Parker and three 
others, been elected to the Episcopacy by the General Conference of the 
preceding year. That Conference having established the Board of 
Church Extension, the Louisiana Conference at this session organized 
the Conference Board. ‘The printed Minutes carries a report on District 
Conference Records and from the Committee on Conference Relations 
— the first time these reports appear. 


Conference met in Carondelet Church on January 9, and closed on 
the 14th, 1884, Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh presiding, and Felix R. Hill 
the host: The eighty-second birthday of the Bishop coming during the 
session, J. B. Walker, for the Conference, presented him a gold-headed 
cane, and spoke of conspicuous events in his long career. Dr. Walker 
then presented the Bishop a basket of flowers which little Thala Lyons, 
whose sixth birthday came that day, had brought to the platform. The 
flowers were described by Dr. Walker “as the symbol of immortality 
and a fragrant benediction upon the Bishop’s advancing years.’”’ James 
A. Ivy then, with a “short and graceful address,” gave the Bishop a 
New Testament, “superbly bound and printed in the largest type.” 
The recipient made appropriate expression of his gratitude for the 
gifts. This was the fifth time the good Bishop presided over the Confer- 
ence and it proved to be his last. 


A resolution instructed the Secretary to make a roll of the Confer- 
ence according to seniority; each preacher’s “age in the Conference” 
to be determined by “‘the date of his last admission into the Confer- 
ence.”’ This, it appears, was the origin of the Chronological Roll, so 
long familiar. | 


The Centenary Committee (the name referring to the Centennial of 
American Methodism) reported its organization, with J. B. Walker 
president, J. M. Beard secretary, and S$. M. McCutcheon (layman) 
treasurer. The purpose of the Centenary Observance was the improve- 
ment of the spiritual life of the people and the raising of $50,000 as a 
thank offering — to be divided between Church Extension, Education, 
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and Domestic Missions. A complete organization was provided for in 
districts and charges. Mass meetings were to be held at different places 
throughout the State. John T. Sawyer, C. F. Evans, and B. F. Alex- 
ander, ministers, were made the Executive Committee. Charles W. 
Carter was elected to preach the Centennial Sermon at the next session. 


The thirty-ninth session in the Methodist church in Minden, Janu- 
ary 8-12, 1885, Bishop R. K. Hargrove presiding, and James A. Parker 
the host, was notable. The first time, appointments in the Minutes 
carry a figure opposite a preacher’s name to indicate the year or years 
of his service in the charge. Among miscellaneous resolutions was one 
providing for the administration of the Holy Communion at the open- 
ing of the next session. 


The printed Minutes, a centennial edition, though not so called, 
carries sketches of Centenary and Mansfield colleges, biographical 
sketches of the majority of the Conference members, excerpts from 
Methodist history in New Orleans and from Methodist history in gen- 
eral, a list of delegates from the Louisiana Conference to the General 
Conference, and other items. 


The edition also includes a “Digest of the Conference Roll,” from 
which some figures are given here. Since 1847 the Louisiana Confer- 
ence had admitted 146 on trial, who had labored a total of more than a 
thousand years; 120 transfers had served a total of 908 years; the total 
of all received in the several ways had been 2284 years of service. One 
admitted on trial and two transfers had been elected to the Episcopacy. 


The high point of the session was reached in the preaching of the 
Centennial Sermon by Charles W. Carter, in Concert Hall on Sunday 
night. The sermon made a profound impression — one member re- 
ceived an inspiration that lasted through a lifetime. ‘he writer’s father 
once told his son that he felt, on leaving Concert Hall, he did not care 
for a time to speak with anyone. He wanted, as long as possible, to 
remain under the spell of that matchless sermon that had made statis- 
tics eloquent, the spread of American Methodism through a century 
the providence of God, analyzed with mastery of speech the elements 
that had made Methodism great in service, and brought an appeal 
that was irresistible. The sermon was ordered published in the Minutes 
— Mr. W. P. Theus of Arcadia asking the privilege of bearing the 
expense. 


The fortieth session was held, January 4-11, 1886, in the Methodist 
church which had long stood on Church Street, one block from Main, 
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in Baton Rouge. The President was Bishop Keener, and the host was 
T. K. Faunt le Roy. 

The question of dropping the word, South, from the name of the 
Church, sent down by the General Conference, received but one vote 
in the affirmative; there were sixty-six opposed. By resolution, the 
Conference expressed the opinion that traveling on trains on Sunday, 
“unless in cases of necessity,’”’ violates the Sabbath. 

Charles W. Carter, John T. Sawyer, and Thomas J. Upton were 
elected clerical delegates, and J. B. Walker and Robert Randle reserves; 
A. GC. Mitchell, W. H. Goodale, and T. C. Standifer lay delegates, and 
L. R. Lay and A. S. Helmick, M. D., reserves, to the General Confer- 
ence. ‘These were requested to exert their influence toward the estab- 
lishing of a Tract Department in connection with the Publishing 
House. 


Chapter SIXTEEN 


(ere ihe Re De WENGE YY: Yo ARS 


‘Lue THIRD twenty-year period of the Conference began with the 
forty-first session, held January 5-10, 1887, in the Methodist church in 
Ruston, Bishop W. W. Duncan presiding and Thomas B. White the 
host. The resolutions of thanks at the close included the press for re- 
ports of the proceedings; also the railways for reduced fares. 

The “deplorable and alarming” neglect of family prayer was the 
occasion for a resolution that was adopted. It was ordered that the 
salary of a presiding elder be fixed at a certain percentage of the 
amounts paid pastors — fifteen per cent was suggested. Among transfers 
received from the German Mission Conference was Dr. J. B. A. Ahrens, 
who later edited the Familien Freund and otherwise did a great work 
among the Germans of New Orleans. He was the father of the late 
H. H. Ahrens, for a time a member of the Louisiana Conference — for 
years the son was connected with the New Orleans press and was well 
known by his presence at Conference sessions. 


Conference assembled in the Methodist church in Shreveport on 
January 4, 1888, and adjourned on the 9th, Bishop Joseph S. Key pre- 
siding. By resolution, the employment of laymen was urged, so as to 
give every church a service every Sunday. The Secretary was instructed 
to send a communication to the next session of the State Legislature, 
asking that no change be made in the existing law by which saloons 
were closed on the Sabbath. 


Bishop R. K. Hargrove presided over the forty-third session, Decem- 
ber 19-23, 1888, in Carondelet Church. The members of the churches 
were urgently requested to ‘discontinue the use of all manner of festi- 
vals and shows for raising monies for church purposes.” Strict observ- 
ance of the Sunday law was recommended, and pastors pledged to 
encourage this. 

Conference met, December 12, 1889, in the Methodist church in 
Baton Rouge, Bishop W. W. Duncan in the chair. 

In the Monroe Methodist church, the forty-fifth session, December 
3-7, 1890, had as president Bishop Atticus G. Haygood. ‘IT. J. Upton 
was the host. Seventy-five preachers answered the first roll call and 
twenty-one lay delegates. The preamble citing the corrupting influence 
of the Louisiana Lottery, a resolution requested the Louisiana repre- 
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sentatives and senators in Congress to labor to secure an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States so as to prohibit the charter- 
ing of lotteries by any State in the Union. Another resolution informed 
the managers of the World’s Fair and Columbian Exposition to be held 
in Chicago in 1893 that it was the sense of the Methodists of the 
Louisiana Conference that the gates of the Exposition should not be 
opened to the public on the Sabbath. 


Bishop John C. Keener presided at the Conference, December 16-20, 
1891, in the Alexandria Methodist church. T. K. Faunt le Roy was the 
host. A Christmas offering was ordered —to be taken on Sunday of 
Christmas week, toward retiring an embarrassing debt of the General 
Board of Missions. It was resolved that opening of Methodist churches 
“for any secular use whatever” be “unqualifiedly’’ condemned. As in 
the preceding session, opposition was expressed to the State Lottery, 
and the efforts of its advocates to secure a renewal of its charter for 
another twenty-five years, and Congress was memorialized to enact 
laws to suppress the evil. 


For the first time the Conference met in the southwest, on December 
14, 1892, and adjourned the 19th, in Broad Street Methodist Church, 
Lake Charles, Bishop Charles B. Galloway in the chair, and T. J. 
Upton the host. As in 1890, concern was expressed regarding the open- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago on the Sabbath — Con- 
gress was asked to make its gift to the Exposition conditional upon 
Sunday closing. Much of the Conference territory being a missionary 
field, and the need felt of bringing the Chief Pastors into close touch 
with it, the Conference by resolution requested Bishop Galloway to 
attend District Conferences and to travel as widely as possible through- 
out the Louisiana Conference. 


Bishop Joseph S. Key presided over the forty-eighth session, Decem- 
ber 14-18, 1893, in the Homer Methodist church, of which James A. 
Parker was pastor. It was enacted that the several committees of exam1- 
nation be instructed to require, at least in part, written answers, and 
that the passing mark of 65 be necessary. John T. Sawyer, James A. 
Parker, Charles W. Carter were elected clerical delegates to General 
Conference; and James M. Beard and William H. LaPrade alternates; 
A. S. Helmick, M. D., S. B. McCutcheon, Wm. B. Thomson lay dele- 
gates, and U. T. Blackshear and J. W. Dawson alternates. A memorial 
to the General Conference asked that the State line from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pearl be made the boundary between the Louisiana and 
the Mississippi Conferences. 
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For the first time, Conference met in Louisiana Avenue Church, 
New Orleans, on December 5, 1894, adjourning on the 10th, Bishop 
John C. Granbery in the chair. The largest number to that date, 113 
preachers and twenty lay delegates, answered the first roll call, indi- 
cating growth. Nineteen preachers had been added from the Florida 
Parishes, which the General Conference had given to Louisiana. A 
resolution expressed sympathy with the family of Bishop Haygood, 
lying near death in his home in Atlanta, Georgia. Robert J. Harp was 
requested to preach in the evening of the first day of the next, the 
FIFTIETH SESSION, an appropriate sermon. 


The fiftieth session was held, December 11-16, 1895, in Jackson, 
Louisiana, the seat of Centenary College, this being the only time the 
Conference has met in that town. Bishop Hargrove was in the chair. 
There being a formidable organization in New Orleans working 
toward the repeal of the Sunday law at the approaching session of the 
Legislature, strong resolutions in opposition to the repeal of the law 
were passed. ‘The General Conference having established the Epworth 
League on the same plane with the Sunday School, it was provided by 
resolution that a Conference Epworth League Board be formed. 


Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix was the President during the session, 
December 9-14, 1896, in the Methodist church in Ruston. This was the 
first Conference in which the Minutes carry a certificate of ordination. 
Several episcopal decisions are recorded in the Journal. One respected 
the division of property between the Natchez District in Mississippi 
and the Baton Rouge District, made necessary by the change in 1894 
of Conference lines. Bishop Hendrix decided that the Natchez District 
was entitled to a share in the district parsonage which was in the terri- 
tory of the Baton Rouge District. Three other decisions involved a case 
in which a certain letter was introduced — decisions were that a letter 
introduced as evidence, though not before the Committee of Investiga- 
tion, may be admitted at the trial. 


John F. Foster, president of the Ministers’ Aid Association, which 
had been formed two years before, reported a growing interest in the 
organization — several young men in Centenary College had been given 
aid. The membership dues were five dollars a year. 


Bishop Hendrix presided during the fifty-second session, held Janu- 
ary 6-10, 1898, in Crowley. It is worthy of note that the Committee on 
District Conference Records reported every record on hand, examined 
and approved. Under the head of Warning, it was resolved that it 
should be cause for censure in any pastor failing to attend Annual 
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Conference without being providentially hindered, or in one failing to 
file his statistical report by the close of the second day. W. H. LaPrade, 
F. N. Parker, C. W. Carter were elected clerical delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference, and John T. Sawyer and T. J. Upton alternates; 
W. Bb. Thomson, S. B. McCutcheon, J. N. Pharr lay delegates, and 
A. M. Mayo and C. L. Andrews alternates. In view of the fact much of 
the Conference territory had many inhabitants of foreign lineage and 
speech, these delegates to the General Conference were instructed to 
secure, if possible, an appropriation from the Parent Board of Missions 
for missionary work in Louisiana. 


The Joint Board of the Conference was authorized to add ten per 
cent to the regular apportionment to constitute a sinking fund, to be 
held in reserve to assist men just retired and widows recently bereaved 
-- before they should receive anything through the regular channels. 


‘The Federal Government, through Louisiana members of Congress, 
was asked to reimburse the Church for the occupancy of the Publishing 
House during and immediately subsequent to the War Between the 
States. 


In an old meeting-place, Mansfield, the fifty-third session was held, 
December 15-19, 1898, Bishop Henry C. Morrison presiding, and J. D. 
Harper the host. The session was held in the new assembly hall of 
Mansfield Female College. It was ordered that the District Conterence 
be composed of all traveling and local preachers, the recording stew- 
ards, and two lay delegates trom each charge. Two of the Senate com- 
mittee having declared that the Book Agents had misrepresented the 
claim for use of and damage to the Publishing House, the Conference 
deplored the charge, but thought that the claim was just and should 
be paid. 

In the Methodist church in Monroe, which had been known as 
Nolley Chapel, the Conference sat, December 7-11, 1899, with Bishop 
Galloway presiding. In appreciation of the beautiful new church being 
erected in the city, nearly thirty dollars was received and offered the 
Building Committee, with the request that the name of Richmond 
Nolley be given a place in the building. A resolution stressed the im- 
portance of the Quarterly Conference and offered helpful suggestions 
concerning it. The Conference protested against the seating of Brigham 
H. Roberts as a representative of Utah in Congress. A new office ap- 
pears this session, that of Railroad Secretary — Rev. George D. Parker, 
whose duty was to secure good rates and attend to all matters in refer- 
ence to them. 
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With Bishop Galloway presiding, Conference was in session, Decem- 
ber 13-17, 1900, in First Methodist Church, Baton Rouge. The Congress 
was respectfully asked to abolish the tax on legacies and donations for 
charitable and religious purposes. Resolutions in appreciation of the 
aged Bishop Keener were unanimously adopted. The Journal of this 
session is marked by new features, beginning with the word ANNUAL, 
and including Sessions of the Conference, Conference Rules, and other 
things new. The editor, Rev. W. G. Evans, had been given toward the 
printing and mailing of the book $153.38; the balance of the cost, 
approximately $300, came from advertisements carried. 


Session 56 was held in the Methodist church in New Iberia, Decem- 
ber 12-14, 1901, Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald presiding and Robert W. 
Vaughan the host. ‘his was a routine session, with only the election 
of delegates to the General Conference arousing much interest. ‘Those 
chosen were C. W. Carter, John T. Sawyer, S. S. Keener, clerical, and 
F. S. Parker and J. M. Henry alternates; S$. B. McCutcheon, W. B. 
Thomson, I. D. Wall, lay, and Henry Pharr and W. L. Doss alternates. 
Action was taken toward establishing a Preachers’ Institute. John F. 
Foster reported that one beneficiary of the Ministers’ Aid Association, 
William Hamilton Nelson of New Orleans, was a junior at Centenary 
College. ‘The seventy-five dollars a quarter given this student proved 
to be funds well invested. Dr. Nelson became editor of the Pacific 
Methodist Advocate and the author of several books. 


C. C. Miller was the host of the Conference that sat, December 18-22, 
1902, in the Methodist church in Alexandria. Bishop Joseph S. Key 
presided in this and the next session. Among those admitted, William 
H. Coleman rose to high place in the Conference and, after transfer- 
ring elsewhere served important assignments. A resolution by C. W. 
Carter and J. M. Henry approved the work of the Correspondence 
School established by the recent General Conference. J. D. Harper 
presented a gavel, made from studding of the Opelousas church and 
it was received with thanks. 


Minden had the session of December 16-22, 1903, with B. T. Crews 
as host. An address by Dr. W. R. Lambuth, then Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Board of Missions, and later a Bishop; endorsement of the Anti- 
Saloon League; resolutions of sympathy with Bishop Keener in the 
death of Mrs. Keener, and a resolution ordering the inclusion of the 
memoir of Captain J. N. Pharr, great layman, were items outside the 
regular agenda. 
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A second time, December 7-12, 1904, Conference was held in Broad 
Street Church, Lake Charles, with N. E. Joyner the host. Bishop H. C. 
Morrison presided over this session and the one of the following year. 
Mr. W. C. Everett, who became a familiar figure for many years in 
Conference sessions, was present to represent the Publishing House, 
Dallas. Dr. J. J. Tigert, then Book Editor, and Dr. Seth Ward of the 
Mission Board, were present. Both became Bishops. Dr. John Alex- 
ander Day, distinguished Wesleyan missionary, spoke on Macedonia 
and the work for orphans made by the massacres of 1902, and an 
offering of $134.36 in cash and $194.50 in subscriptions was made 
toward that work. Among the resolutions was one of welcome to 
Bishop Morrison as President of the Conference. 

The sixtieth session, on account of the recent prevalence of yellow 
fever, was postponed from the autumn of 1905 to January of the 
following year, sitting from the third to the ninth of the month, in 
Felicity Street Methodist church, New Orleans, E. P. Craddock the 
host. ‘The writer vividly remembers this Conference — he was admitted 
this session on trial. 

The meeting was marked by the controversy over Centenary College: 
it began with the motion to adopt a special report of the Legal Con- 
ference concerning a recent suit over the property of the institution at 
Jackson. H. H. White, counsel for the Centenary College Trustees, and 
Judge John Clegg, for the Legal Conference, were given the privilege 
of the floor. After prolonged debate, the report, on motion of R. W. 
‘Tucker, was adopted. 

Resolutions asking the United States Senate to declare the seat of 
Reed Smoot, senator from Utah, vacant because of his subservience to 
the Mormon hierarchy; memorial to the General Conference asking 
that the work of Domestic Missions be unified, and the initiation of a 
plan for homes for superannuates were other items not included in 
routine business. A reception was given members of the Conference 
and delegates on Saturday afternoon by Bishop and Mrs. Morrison at 
the episcopal residence on Henry Clay Avenue, which had been ac- 
quired by Methodists of the city, and on Monday afternoon laymen of 
New Orleans provided a trolley ride for the visitors. 


Chapter SEVENTEEN 


eee Ue Ros Ee DAVE NE YoY EARS 


Tue FOURTH PERIOD of twenty years was begun by the Con- 
ference in First Church, Shreveport, December 5-10, 1906, Bishop Seth 
Ward presiding, as he did in the two sessions following. W. E. Boggs 
was the host. 

A resolution by P. O. Lowrey was adopted, appointing F. S. Parker, 
J. M. Henry, P. M. Brown, R. J. Harp, J. A. Miller, J. D. Harper, and 
S. S. Keener a committee to prepare a history of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence. S. S. Keener read a paper, signed by himself and sixty-four others, 
including three presiding elders, citing that the more important charges 
were being filled with transfers who had, in many cases, been serving 
lesser places, thus discouraging young men of the Conference, and 
respectfully asking the Bishops to desist from such practise until a time 
when a scarcity of laborers should demand. The paper was adopted by 
a large majority. ) 

Trinity Church, Ruston, and A. G. Shankle, the pastor, during De- 
cember 9-14, 1907, entertained the Conference. The building was the 
second one built in Ruston, a brick structure that stood one block west 
of the present magnificent church. H. B. Carre and five others presented 
a resolution providing for a Committee on Prison Reform, and it was 
adopted. John A. Rice, A. I. Townsley, J. L. Sutton, W. W. Holmes, 
and Mr. H. H. White were named as the Committee. No other items 
of the session need be recorded. 


The sixty-third session was held in Leesville, December 9-14, 1908, 
W. H. Benton the host. ‘The Committee on Prison Reform recommend- 
ing, the first Sunday in October was set apart as a special day for pre- 
senting the work and for taking collections for it. John L. Sutton, 
becoming superintendent of the Boys’ Orphanage in New Orleans, 
Rev. H. S. Johns was appointed to succeed him as chaplain of the State 
Penitentiary. The Conference endorsed the efforts of the Protestant 
Ministers’ Association of New Orleans toward having the will of John 
McDonogh enforced — the will providing that the Bible be read in 
public schools of the city receiving funds from his bequest. 

Conference was sitting, December 8-13, 1909, in the splendid church 
recently built at the corner of Jackson and Foisy in Alexandria, under 
the pastorate of Hampton R. Singleton. R. W. Vaughan, Statistical 
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Secretary, reported that it had been found inexpedient to prepare 
_ blanks for each church, as ordered by the preceding session, and the 
matter was dropped. 


Delegates elected to the General Conference were F. N. Parker, N. E. 
Joyner, P. M. Brown, clerical, and J. M. Henry and R. H. Wynn alter- 
nates; H. H. White, W. L. Weber, R. R. Reid, lay, and T. V. Elizey 
and R. T. McClendon alternates. Memorials — asking a change of law 
so as to try a preacher, accused of immorality, in the interim of Confer- 
ences, the unifying of Home Mission interests, strong efforts by the 
Commission on Federation toward better relations between the South- 
ern and Northern churches, provision for one delegate from each 
charge to Annual Conference, and dropping the word, “South,” from 
the name of the Church, were sent the General Conference. 


W. H. Coleman was the host of the session, December 7-11, 1910, in 
the Methodist church in Homer. S. H. Werlein urged that effort be 
made to secure the General Conference of 1914 for New Orleans. A 
committee was appointed, composed of himself, J. M. Henry, and F. S. 
Parker, but their efforts failed. W. B. Thomson, at the close of twenty 
years service as treasurer of the Board of Missions, retiring, resolutions 
of appreciation were read by W. W. Holmes and adopted. J. G. Snelling 
read strong resolutions against the opening of the approaching State 
Fair in Shreveport on Sunday, and they were adopted. 


Parker Memorial Church, New Orleans, had the sixty-sixth session, 
December 6-10, 1911, with C. D. Atkinson the host. Bishop E. D. Mou- 
zon presided over this and the next session. Sitting was in the beautiful 
church recently built at the corner of Nashville Avenue and Perrier 
Street. On Thursday morning, C. W. Carter preached, by request of 
the preceding session, a semi-centennial sermon. On motion of F. R. 
Hill, it was ordered that the sermon be published in permanent form. 
The Historical Commission informed the Conference of the burning 
of R. J. Harp’s home in Shreveport and the loss of valuable papers he 
had collected on Methodist history in Louisiana. J. M. Henry was 
appointed to the task of writing a history of Methodism in the Louisi- 
ana Conference. 


The next session was held in First Methodist Church, Monroe, | 
December 11-16, 1912, with T. J. Norsworthy the host. A paper, on 
motion of Mr. Crow Girard of Lafayette, was adopted, providing for a 
committee to study the matter of laity rights for women and report to 
the next Conference. The paper was signed by sixty-nine members. The 
Committee on Church Publications stated that an examination of the 
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charter showed the right of the New Orleans Christian Advocate to free 
space in the Depository building. The Conference approved a resolu- 
tion of the New Orleans Preachers’ Meeting asking the cooperation of 
the Conferences in Mississippi in an effort to induce the Publishing 
House to open a book depository in New Orleans. 


Crowley entertained the Conference in its 68th session, December 
10-15, 1913, the pastor being C. D. Atkinson. Vote was decisively against 
the question sent down from the General Conference concerning 
changing the name of the Church to “Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America.” 


S. H. Werlein, chairman of the committee appointed to study the 
matter of laity rights for women, read a report, signed by seventy-four 
members, memorializing the General Conference to give full laity 
rights to women, and the report was adopted. Among other memorials 
was one asking that the law touching the use of tobacco be amended 
“so as to make ineligible any candidate for admission on trial, who 
uses it.” 


Ninety-two members signed a resolution, which was adopted, appre- 
ciating the presidency of Bishop Candler, and asking him, if possible, 
to make his residence in New Orleans. The Bishop was in the chair at 
this session and the one following. 


During the session in First Methodist Church, Shreveport, December 
9-14, 1914, with George S. Sexton the host, Bishop Candler, on request 
of the College of Bishops, took an offering for Paine College. P. H. 
Fontaine was the author of a motion ordering that the Statistical 
Tables be examined by the Presiding Elder before being published. 
Motion of Briscoe Carter prevailed that the action be not effective until 
after the next session of Conference. The striking out of the word, 
“assessment,” from the report of the Orphanage Board was ordered. A 
committee, which had been appointed on the Pineville Cemetery, rec- 
ommended that the matter be given to a Quarterly Conference other 
than that of Pineville for settlement. The Presiding Elder of the Alex- 
andria District was appointed to preside. He soon appointed a com- 
mittee of men at Natchitoches, and a division of the property was made 
between the Pineville Church and the Cemetery Association. 


The seventieth session, November 17-21, 1915, was held in Mans- 
field, T. H. Morris host. On motion of R. W. Vaughan, the order of 
the preceding session to carry all churches in the report on statistics 
instead of charges was rescinded. 
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Rev. J. W. Gilbert, president of Miles Memorial College of the 
Colored Methodist Church, addressed the Conference and an offering 
of $131.50 was made for the school. Henry S. Pringle, assistant super- 
intendent of the International Reform Bureau, spoke against the 
attempt to bring race-track gambling back to Louisiana. 


A committee of three, R. W. Tucker, R. H. Harper, and C. C. Miller, 
were appointed to formulate an expression of attitude of the Confer- 
ence in relation to Vanderbilt University. This committee was ap- 
pointed following the voting of a motion requesting the Bishop to 
appoint Thomas Carter and Henry Beach Carre as professors in Van- 
derbilt. The report of the committee commended in every way the 
action of the General Conference relative to Vanderbilt, and the report 
was adopted. Rev. S. S. McKinney having addressed the Conference, as 
representative of the Mt. Vernon Place Church enterprise in Washing- 
ton City, a committee was appointed to consider the enterprise and 
make report. Committee was composed of J. M. Henry, R. O. Randle 
(layman) , and R. H. Harper — report was full recommendation of the 
enterprise and requesting the pastors to bring matter to the attention 
of the people. 

Hearty endorsement of Governor Luther E. Hall’s efforts against 
gambling in Jefferson Parish was expressed, and he was respectfully 
asked to use his authority to enforce the Locke Law against race-track 
gambling. 

Circumstances rather than design determined that the seventy-first 
session in Baton Rouge, November 21-27, 1916, with C. A. Battle the 
pastor, would not be a placid one. The meeting was in the old church 
that stood at the corner of Church and Laurel. 


It was known that the Presiding Bishop, E. E. Hoss, did not favor 
appointment of Conference men to teaching positions in Vanderbilt 
University. Notwithstanding, report No. 2 of the Board of Education 
recommended that Thomas Carter and Henry Beach Carre be ap- 
pointed to Vanderbilt. W. H. Coleman moved that the recommenda- 
tion be stricken from the report. After much discussion, the amend- 
ment offered by Coleman prevailed. At some time during the discussion 
Bishop Hoss and Dr. Carter had an interchange in Greek. Carre was 
located at his own request, and, on motion of H. W. Bowman, Carter 
was located. He made valedictory remarks in the termination of his 
relation to the Conference as a traveling preacher. F. S. Parker and 
John F. Foster presented resolutions expressing the regard of the Con- 
ference for the two men locating, sorrow for the necessity of it, and 
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assuring them that the prayers of their brethren would follow them. 
The resolution was passed. Dr. Carre never returned to membership in 
the Conference. In 1932 H. W. Bowman, who had moved Dr. Carter’s 
location in 1916, moved his readmission, and it was so ordered. 


S. H. Werlein submitted resolutions on the Union of American 
Methodism, signed by eighty-one members of the Conference. When 
the Bishop was asked to give his views, and did so, Werlein objected to 
a presiding officer’s exerting influence on the action of the body. To 
which Bishop Hoss replied that it was Werlein who had tried to con- 
trol action of the Conference by bringing in a paper signed by a 
majority of the members. A substitute, offered by W. H. Coleman, was 
deferred to afternoon session, and carried by a vote of 68 to 66 — the 
substitute endorsing the plan suggested by the General Conference in 
Oklahoma City and recommending that Watch-Night services be held 
in all churches on New Year’s Eve. 


The session was not all one of controversy — there were many happy 
features. On the third day a silver tray was presented Bishop Hoss as a 
souvenir of his forty-fourth wedding anniversary. The gift was made 
by F. S. Parker for himself and others. The Bishop responded “in 
grateful and felicitous words.” W. H. Coleman, for preachers of the 
Alexandria District, presented H. W. May, retiring presiding elder, a 
gold-handled umbrella. Dr. McVea, for the Entertainment Committee, 
arranged for sixty automobiles to give members a visit to the Standard 
Oil plant, Poplar Grove Plantation, and other points of interest. 


The Constitutional Amendment making the Conference Lay Leader 
and District Lay Leaders ex officio members of the Annual Conference 
was adopted by a majority of three. 


At the Memorial Session on Sunday afternoon, presided over by J. D. 
Harper, the Asbury Centennial was included. Dr. S. A. Steel, a recent 
transfer to the Conference, delivered an inspiring address on Bishop 
Asbury. Following an address by S. S. McKenney, commissioner of the 
representative church in Washington City, resolutions by S. H. Wer- 
lein, John G. Snelling, and John L. Williams, pledging the Conference 
to raise $2500 toward the enterprise, were adopted. Bishop Hoss ap- 
pointed the Presiding Elders as the Conference Commissioners. 

The seventy-second session in Minden, November 28 to December 3, 
1917, with K. W. Dodson, as the host, was opened by J. M. Henry. After 
devotional service, Dr. Henry read a telegram from Bishop W. B. 
Murrah, stating that Bishop Hoss was unable to preside, and that he 
(Bishop Murrah) would reach Minden as soon as possible. Franklin 
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N. Parker was elected President, and he served the first and second 
days — Bishop Murrah arrived on the third. 


The last hour of the session of Thursday was given to a Thanks- 
giving service, with S. H. Werlein as the preacher. Hon. H. H. White, 
by request, addressed the Conference on the work of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Union of Methodism. Upon motion of F. S. Parker, the 
Editor of the Minutes was instructed to include in the Annual a list of 
the sons, brothers, and wards of preachers serving in the armed forces, 
Y. M. C. A. and Ambulance Corps. 


F. N. Parker, R. H. Wynn, W. H. Coleman, and Briscoe Carter were 
elected clerical delegates to the General Conference, and W. W. Drake 
and J. M. Henry alternates; W. S. Holmes, R. O. Randle, H. H. White, 
and C. A. Wright lay delegates, with R. E. Bobbitt and S. H. Meyer 
alternates. 


Several memorials were sent to the General Conference, among them 
one asking that the Committee on Church Publications be made a 
quadrennial board, and another requesting Equal Laity Rights for 
women. 


The Secretary was instructed to send a telegram to President Wilson, 
assuring him of the support of the Louisiana Conference in his policies 
in the first World War, also a message to the President and Congress 
about to assemble, expressing a “sentiment of loyalty and devotion to 
the cause of liberty.” 


The seventy-third session sat, November 27 to December 3, 1918, in 
the First Methodist Church, New Orleans, W. H. Coleman pastor. Dr. 
R. S. Stouts, general secretary of the Board of Church Extension of the 
Colored Methodist Church, spoke, and a collection of $300 was given 
him toward the completion of a building in Louisville. S. H. Meyer, 
treasurer of the War Work Emergency Fund, reported the sum of 
$2207.24 raised, of which, after expenditures at Camp Beauregard, 
Lake Charles, and Camp Nicholls had been made, a balance of $742.63 
was on hand. The motion of W. W. Holmes prevailed that the balance 
be turned over to the Board of Missions. 

The Auditing Board made its last report at this session and, by reso- 
lution offered by W. L. Doss, Jr., and W. E. Thomas, the members, 
Mr. A. M. Mayo, W. R. Harvell, and J. G. Sloane, were thanked for 
their faithful service. The new Commission on Finance reported. 
Motion of W. W. Drake and W. L. Doss, Jr., prevailed that all monies 
received for General and Conference work be equally divided between 
the two. 
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Resolutions on the death of Mr. John B. Meyers, who had been a 
member of Franklin Street Methodist Episcopal Church in New Or- 
leans, were adopted — they expressed appreciation of his bequest of 
$1000 to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to be used for the 
orphans and the poor in New Orleans. Constitutional Amendment 
making lay members eligible to all Conference boards and lay offices of 
the Church without regard to sex, and the amendment substituting the 
words, “Christ’s Holy Church,” for “holy catholic Church’, in the 
Apostles’ Creed were adopted. Thanksgiving service on Thursday 
morning was held, with Bishop Kilgo preaching the sermon. Bishop 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, took part in the service. 


Trinity Methodist Church, Ruston, entertained Conference in the 
seventy-fourth session, December 12-17, 1919, with R. H. Wynn as host. 
By resolution of Briscoe Carter and six others, a standing rule was 
adopted — setting apart evenings during Conference for preaching and 
addresses by connectional officers and providing that boards and com- 
mittees be heard during business session. 

Bishop Horace M. DuBose spoke on the work of his vast district in 
the West, and an offering of $347.83 was made toward building taber- 
nacles for evangelistic campaigns in that section. The Constitutional 
Amendment respecting the wording of Article XXIII in the Discipline 
for peoples of foreign lands was submitted by the Bishop and unani- 
mously adopted. Greetings were received from the Louisiana Baptist 
Convention in Alexandria and an appropriate reply was ordered. 

Upon motion of F. S. Parker, a Commission on Conference History 
was ordered. R. H. Harper, J. M. Brown, and R. H. Wynn were elected 
as the Historical Commission. On behalf of preachers of the Alex- 
andria District, Mr. Robert O. Randle presented A. S. Lutz, retiring 
Presiding Elder, a token of their appreciation and love. Dr. Lutz made 
a fitting response. 

Conference was in session, November 3-7, 1920, in De Ridder, with 
C. E. Fike as host. The standing rule, adopted two years before, in 
regard to evening meetings and business sessions, was rescinded. 


R. H. Wynn, for preachers of the Ruston District, gave J. M. Henry, 
completing his term on the district, a gold watch. Dr. Henry expressed 
his appreciation. On motion of F. S. Parker, W. W. Holmes, Briscoe 
Carter, and Elmer C. Gunn, the Conference invited J. D. Harper to 
read a paper on Richmond Nolley on Tuesday night preceding the 
opening of the next session. R. H. Wynn moved an expression of 
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appreciation of the bequest, of the late Mrs. T. B. White, of $500 for 
superannuated preachers of the Conference — to be known as the T. B. 
White Memorial Fund. 


Resolutions of appreciation of the twenty years’ service of F. S. 
Parker as Secretary of the Conference, and of the long service of R. W. 
Vaughan as Statistical Secretary, were passed. Each of them had asked 
to resign. R. W. Tucker presented each of them a handsome token of 
the esteem of their brethren, and each responded. Robert H. Harper 
was elected Secretary and has served continuously to the present. P. H. 
Fontaine served as Statistical Secretary for one session, then asked to be 
relieved of the work. R. W. Vaughan was induced to resume the work, 
and he continued to serve until November, 1936, when he was allowed 
to give up the work. 


On Tuesday evening, preceding the opening of the 76th session, 
November 9-13, 1921, with S. H. Werlein as host, the Historical Com- 
mission, with R. H. Harper presiding, met and J. D. Harper, by invita- 
tion of the 75th session, delivered an address on the life and death of 
Richmond Nolley. It was requested that the paper be included in the 
Annual for the year and that it be offered the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate for use. 


The first day of Conference was marked by a number of gavel presen- 
tations. S. L. Riggs presented Bishop McMurry a gavel made from a 
sill which had been under the church in Opelousas; Dr. R. L. Russell 
for the preachers of the Houma District presented a gavel made from 
wood of the Evangeline Oak at St. Martinville. A gavel made from the 
same oak was also presented George S. Sexton by Martin Hebert, Pre- 
siding Elder of Houma District. 


A period on Friday was given to the Armistice Commemoration and 
to prayer for the Disarmament Conference in Washington City. F. N. 
Parker and Mr. R. T. Moore were the chief speakers. The Wisdom 
Sisters sang at intervals during the session, and an offering of $182.50 
was given them. Upon resolution of A. S. Lutz and John A. Rice, a new 
appreciation of the old hymns was expressed, an abandonment of jazz 
jingles was urged; also a return to the sole use of the Methodist Hymnal 
as being “for our purpose by far the greatest collection of songs in the 
English language.” 


F. N. Parker, R. H. Wynn, W. W. Holmes, and George S. Sexton 
were elected delegates to the General Conference, and H. T. Carley and 
A. S. Lutz alternates, clerical; H. H. White, R. O. Randle, A. M. Mayo, 
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and W. S. Holmes, with R. T. Moore and T. W. Holloman, alternates, 
lay. 7 

The seventy-seventh session sat in First Methodist Church, Shreve- 
port, November 22-27, 1922, with H. F. Brooks the pastor. Mr. R. T. 
Moore delivered an address of welcome and Bishop Candler responded. 
Bishop W. B. Beauchamp was present a part of this Conference and 
spoke upon the work done, especially in Czecho-Slovakia, through the 
Centenary of Missions. Bishop Candler urged the payment of pledges. 
H. H. Ahrens, of the Department of Periodicals of the Publishing 
House, addressed the Conference. Dr. C. C. Selecman (later a Bishop), 
as General Secretary of the Hospital Board, spoke concerning the need 
of hospitals. Upon nomination of R. H. Wynn for the cabinet, a Con- 
ference Hospital Board was appointed. A reception to ministers and 
delegates was given on Friday afternoon by Centenary College. 


Elizabeth Sullivan Memorial Church in Bogalusa entertained the 
Conference, November 21-26, 1923, with Elmer C. Gunn as the host. 
This was a pleasant session, not marked by anything unusual. Bishop 
Candler, the cabinet, and a number of others were delightfully pro- 
vided for in the Pine Tree Inn. Upon motion of Briscoe Carter and 
H. W. Rickey, the ‘Times-Picayune of New Orleans was thanked for 
carrying each week the International Lesson, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that the feature would be permanent. 


The seventy-ninth session in Crowley, November 19-23, 1924, was 
begun with a welcome by Mr. E. L. Savoie, president of the local Board, 
and Bishop S. R. Hay responded. Alonzo Early was the host. 


Two visiting Bishops were present at times during the session. 
Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, upon invitation of Bishop Hay, spoke on the 
work in Brazil. Bishop E. Cottrell of the Colored Methodist Church, 
appealed for help in building a church in Baton Rouge, and a collec- 
tion of $43.13 was taken for that purpose. 


The Secretary read a letter from F. S. Parker, expressing regret at his 
inability to be present because of injuries sustained by Mrs. Parker in 
an automobile accident, and a fitting message was sent Dr. Parker. 


The author may be pardoned in recording here that R. W. Tucker 
read resolutions, signed by himself, H. S. Johns, and H. L. Johns, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the Secretary’s work and also thanking him, as 
Editor of the Annual, in bringing it early from the press. The resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

Upon invitation of Mr. J. J. Davidson, the ministers and delegates 
attended the laying of the corner-stone of the splendid new church 
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under way in Lafayette, under the pastorate of Leon I. McCain. The 
time was Friday afternoon — Bishop Hay presided in laying the stone, 
and Franklin N. Parker delivered the address. 


The Conference met in eightieth session, November 4-8, 1925, in 
First Methodist Church, New Orleans, R. H. Harper the pastor. All 
churches in the city cooperated in the entertainment. Bishop Hay and 
the cabinet were entertained in the Bienville Hotel, one block below 
First Church, and had a large room there for their meetings. 


The first day the men eligible were received into full connection. 
Upon motion of R. H. Harper, it was ordered that the vote on Unifica- 
tion, without debate and by ballot, be taken immediately after the 
reception into full connection, and that this vote be followed by the 
first ballot wpon delegates to the General Conference. 


Delegates to the General Conference were as follows: Clerical — F. N. 
Parker, W. W. Holmes, R. H. Harper, R. H. Wynn, George S. Sexton, 
and alternates — W. W. Drake, N. E. Joyner, N. T. Carley; Lay — H. H. 
White, A. M. Mayo, W. S. Holmes, T. W. Holloman, K. I. Bean; alter- 
nates — Mrs. C. F. Niebergall, J. E. Reynolds, W. W. Carre. The vote 
on Unification was carried in the affirmative by a vote of 117 to 74 
opposed. 


R. H. Wynn, for himself and others of the Lake Charles District, 
presented the retiring Elder, J. Bloss Williams, a handsome traveling 
bag, and the recipient made fitting expression of his gratitude. 


Upon request of Bishop Hay, the Secretary spoke of the gavel the 
Bishop was using, stating it was of personal interest to himself as it 
had been presented some years before by his father, J. D. Harper. Made 
from studding of the Mother Church at Opelousas, it was being fit- 
tingly used in a session meeting in the centennial year of the host 
church. 

On Wednesday evening, the Conference assembled in Centennial 
Session, commemorating a hundred years of organized Methodism in 
New Orleans. The opening address was made by Bishop Hay, and F. N. 
Parker led the devotional service. Following the Hallelujah Chorus by 
the choir, R. H. Harper read the report of the Centennial Committee 
and, upon request of the Bishop, assumed charge of the program. H. T. 
Carley spoke on Permanent Records of New Orleans Churches; J. G. 
Snelling on the Forward Movement in New Orleans. The choir ren- 
dered Unfold Ye Portals, Gounod. Mr. Edward C. Austin, an English- 
man, organist of Christ Church Cathedral of New Orleans, and Mr. 
James C. Black, organist of First Church, and the large choir of the 
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church, with G. Campbell Cooksey in charge, added much to the cen- 
tennial occasion. ‘The chief speakers were the late Hon. Henry P. Dart, 
eminent attorney of the city, whose wife was a granddaughter of 
William Winans, and Dr. W. Winans Drake, grandson of Benjamin M. 
Drake, who had been serving as Presiding Elder of the New Orleans 
District, Mr. Dart speaking on The Hundred Years Preceding the 
Founding of Methodism in New Orleans and Dr. Drake on A Century 
of Methodism, 1825-1925. Upon motion of A. W. Turner, it was 
ordered that copies of these addresses be offered for publication to the 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. A pleasant social feature in connection 
with the Centennial was a dinner party in the home of Mr. Dart, with 
Bishop Hay, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Drake, and Dr. Harper and Mrs. 
Harper, a kinswoman of the Darts, as guests. 


Chapter EIGHTEEN 


CLOSING. YEAR Sos0U LN DER TORE 
SOUTHERN CHURCH 


Mensers AND DELEGATES at the eighty-first session, Novem- 
ber 17-21, 1926, in the Methodist church of Homer, Ellis Smith the 
pastor, were welcomed by Mr. Moreland Meadors, mayor, and Bishop 
Candler responded. The first day R. W. Vaughan stated that his grand- 
father had owned the land on which Homer was built and had given a 
name to the town. 


Rev. H. W. Bromely, a general evangelist of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
preached on the afternoons of four days, including Sunday. W. W. 
Drake presented W. D. Kleinschmidt, Presiding Elder, a Bible and 
notebook in a beautiful portfolio —a timely gift from pastors of the 
Ruston District, the recipient having recently lost nearly all his effects 
by fire. 


Dr. C. C. Neal, of the Colored Methodist Church, made his first visit 
to the Conference at this session, delivered a rousing address and 
appealed for help for school work of his church in Arkansas. He became 
a familiar figure at Conference years — usually offerings given him were 
made in real Negro fashion by the contributors going forward and 
putting their amounts on a table. Through the years the Louisiana 
Conference gave quite a total for Haygood College, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas. 


The eighty-second session in First Methodist Church, Baton Rouge, 
November 30 to December 5, 1927, Frank L. Wells the host, like the 
Baton Rouge session of 1916, was marked by heated controversy. It 
began with a motion by L. W. Cain to rescind action of a preceding 
session to sell the Seashore Campground property and apply the pro- 
ceeds to the bond issue for education — the part of proceeds due Louisi- 
ana. Motion to refer the matter to the Conference Board of Education 
was lost. ‘Then the motion to rescind failed. Dr. J. T. Leggett of the 
Mississippi Conference was present and, on motion of R. H. Harper, 
was invited to speak on plans for the development of the Seashore 
property. A. S. Lutz asked Dr. Leggett a number of questions and they 
were answered. Upon invitation, Bishop Candler gave his views con- 
cerning the property. 
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C. C. Miller from himself and preachers of the Baton Rouge District, 
gave H. N. Brown, retiring Presiding Elder, a fine traveling bag, and 
the recipient expressed his deep appreciation. Cleanth Brooks, from 
pastors of the Alexandria District, gave C. C. Wier, completing four 
years as Presiding Elder of that District, fifty dollars in gold, which was 
received with hearty thanks. 


Bishop Candler presented Governor O. H. Simpson. The Governor 
spoke briefly, stating that he was an alumnus of Centenary College, 
Jackson, and expressing his appreciation of the work of the Church. 


A third time the Conference went to Broad Street Methodist Church, 
Lake Charles, for its session, November 21-26, 1928, R. H. Wynn being 
the host. W. L. Doss, Jr., stated that the pressing duties of Presiding 
Elders made it impossible for them to audit statistical reports of 
pastors, as they had been ordered to do by a preceding session, where- 
upon, auditors for each district, other than the Elders, were appointed. 
Messages of greetings were exchanged between the Conference and the 
Louisiana Baptist Convention and the Presbyterian Synod. This had 
become quite usual and further record of them will not be made. The 
visitors enjoyed a sightseeing trip arranged by the local Chamber of 
Commerce for Saturday afternoon. 

George Fox, for preachers of the Minden District, gave K. W. Dod- 
son, retiring Presiding Elder, a token of their esteem, and he responded. 
W. R. Harvell stated that S. L. Riggs was an invalid in a rolling chair, 
and a love token of $293 was sent Brother Riggs. 


Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, lately returned from the Orient, was the 
chief speaker at the Missionary Anniversary on Friday evening. 

A resolution, read by H. 'T. Carley in Report 2 of the Board of Edu- 
cation, authorizing the sale of the one-third interest of the Conference 
in the Seashore property, was adopted by a large majority, and Mr. 
T. L. James, Mr. W. A. McKinnon and A. S. Lutz were named as 
“attorneys in fact’’ to handle the matter. There was quite a discussion 
before adoption. Dr. J. IT. Leggett of the Mississippi Conference, in- 
vited to speak, urged that the Conference retain the property. 

Upon motion of A. W. Turner, F. S. Parker was requested to prepare 
a memoir of H. B. Carre, formerly a member of the Conference, and 
the Secretary was instructed to include the memoir in the Annual. 

The Conference by vote did not adopt the Constitutional Amend- 
ment prohibiting clerical and lay delegates from serving in the General 
Conference who had moved into the territory of another Conference, 
after their election. 
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Lafayette, which had won over Mansfield in a spirited contest at the 
preceding session, entertained the Conference, November 20-25, 1929, 
with Louis Hoffpauir the host. Hospitable Lafayette started the custom 
of serving coffee morning and afternoon, during Conference sessions. 
Friends in Crowley sent beautiful flowers for the church, in memory of 
W. H. Jordan; other flowers were placed by friends of Lafayette in 
memory of Mrs. L. I. McCain. Bishop U. V. W. Darlington preached 
on Tuesday evening before the opening of Conference Wednesday. 


R. W. Vaughan was greatly honored, not ‘only in his election to 
General Conference, but also in resolutions by H. W. Rickey in appre- 
ciation of Dr. Vaughan’s long and efficient service as Statistical Secre- 
tary. W. H. Giles, for himself and others, presented valuable gifts to 
Dr. Vaughan and his assistants — H. Wade Cudd, R. L. Clayton, and 
H. B. Hines. 


The Committee on Memorials recommended concurrence in only 
one memorial, that asking the General Conference to repeal Paragraph 
139 of the Discipline allowing unordained men to administer the 
Sacrament. ‘he memorial was presented by R. H. Harper, A. M. Serez, 
and F. S. Parker. 


F. N. Parker, H. T. Carley, R. E. Goodrich, R. W. Vaughan, and 
W. W. Holmes were elected, clerical delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, and R. H. Harper, W. W. Drake, and W. L. Doss, Jr., alternates; 
T. L. James, H. H. White, T. W. Holloman, S$. M. McReynolds, and 
W. S. Holmes lay delegates, with Mrs. V. H. Spinks, A. M. Mayo, and 
W. A. McKinnon alternates. 


The eighty-fifth session was held in First Methodist Church, Alex- 
andria, December 3-7, 1930, with W. W. Holmes the host. Bishop Hoyt 
M. Dobbs at this time began two quadrenniums of distinguished service 
as President of the Conference. Bishop Arthur J. Moore was present at 
the opening and led the prayer. Then Bishop Dobbs, Bishop Moore, 
and the Presiding Elders administered the Holy Communion. Bishop 
Moore spoke during the session on Superannuate Endowment and 
preached twice daily through Saturday. ‘The practice was begun of 
having a Committee on Minutes to audit the record of the daily pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Theodore Copeland, once pastor of Rayne Memorial 
Church, New Orleans, was presented by Bishop Dobbs; W. W. Holmes 
presented Mrs. Hoyt N. Dobbs and Mrs. W. Angie Smith. 

On Friday afternoon, the Conference in committee of the whole 
decided to drop the group insurance which had been initiated at a 
preceding session. The Constitutional Amendment providing for a 
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Judicial Council was adopted by a large majority. The first report of 
the Joint Committee on Ministerial Training was made by B. C. 
‘Taylor, secretary; he said that representatives of the several committees 
on the Course of Study had been organized into a permanent com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Board of Education in assisting young 
men in their work. Bishop Dobbs named W. L. Doss, Jr., Elmer C. 
Gunn, H. T. Carley, J. G. Snelling, and Briscoe Carter as the com- 
mittee ordered for re-districting the Conference. 


On Saturday the motion of W. W. Drake that the amount appor- 
tioned to the Board of Education be increased by $5000 failed. In the 
evening session the reconsideration of the vote precipitated a lengthy 
discussion. After several motions and counter motions had been 
offered, a substitute by Dr. Drake that askings on all claims be scaled 
five per cent was lost by one vote. The report of the Commission on 
Budget, as unchanged, was then adopted. 


Bishop Dobbs, assisted by Elders present, after he had conducted the 
devotional service, administered the Sacrament, at the beginning of the 
session in First Methodist Church, Monroe, on November 18, 1931, 
W. W. Drake the host. Adjournment was reached four days later. 


Elmer C. Gunn, J. H. Bowdon, A. S. Lutz, Presiding Elders, respec- 
tively, of Monroe, Baton Rouge, and Alexandria Districts, were pre- 
sented gifts of appreciation from friends, by W. W. Drake, L. W. Cain, 
and D. F. Anders, and each responded in expressions of appreciation. 
N. E. Joyner spoke on the work of Dr. Lutz through the quadrennium. 


Upon motion of W. L. Doss, Jr., the Bishop appointed a committee 
composed of Dr. Doss, H. T. Carley, H. L. Johns, and W. W. Holmes 
_ to report on a plan for changes in Conference sessions so as to conserve 
time. The report asked the Bishop to convene Conference at 8:30 
Wednesday evening, instead of morning, that statistical reports be re- 
quired by 2 p. m. Thursday. The report was adopted. 


Group Insurance was again before the Conference — resolution by 
W. W. Drake for renewal was adopted. Mr. J. H. Cockerham, agent for 
Equitable Life, was heard. N.' E. Joyner, B. C. Taylor, A. C. Lawton 
were appointed a committee to act for the Conference. 

W. R. Harvell read resolutions in regard to supplementing salaries 
of less than $1000 a year, and they passed. But nothing was accom- 
plished by the efforts put forth. 

Upon recommendation of the Hospital Board, H. W. Rickey was 
made a delegate to the Southern Methodist Hospital Association meet- 
‘ng in St. Louis in April following. He and P. B. McCullin and C. M. 
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Morris were appointed to devise means of raising $1200 a year to endow 
a bed in Tucson ‘Tuberculosis Hospital. 

No invitation having been received for the 87th session, the Bishop 
and cabinet arranged for it in Ruston, November 24-27, 1932, H. L. 
Johns, the pastor of Trinity Church, the host. Pursuant to action of 
the preceding session for a shorter session, Sunday afternoon was set 
for adjournment, and Bishop Dobbs announced an agenda, which was 
adopted. On motion of H. W. Rickey, greetings were sent Dr. S. L. 
Dobbs, father of the Bishop, and an appropriate reply was received. 

Mrs. Hoyt M. Dobbs and Mr. Hoyt M. Dobbs, Jr., were presented by 
Angie Smith, and Mrs. H. R. Singleton, widow of a minister, was 
presented by Judge H. H. White. 

Dr. ‘Thomas Carter, upon recommendation of the New Orleans 
District and upon motion of H. W. Bowman, was readmitted; upon 
recommendation of the Board of Education, he was appointed pro- 
fessor in Vanderbilt University. 

Guy M. Hicks, from friends of the Shreveport District, gave H. T. 
Carley a traveling bag; Judge E. L. Walker, for the Ruston District, 
gave R. M. Brown $60 in gold, and P, B. McCullin presented W. R. 
Harvell a bag and an additional gift from friends of the Minden 
District. Each of the recipients had completed four years as a presiding 
elder, and each expressed his gratitude. 

Upon the reading of the report of the Commission on Budget by 
W. D. Kleinschmidt, it was amended by a substitute of Geo. S. Sexton 
reducing assessments of General and Conference Work by twenty-five 
per cent, and adopted. 

For the first time Winnfield had a Conference, November 22-26, 
1933, with Ellis Smith as host. The session began on Thursday evening, 
at 7:30; the Holy Communion was administered by Bishop Dobbs, 
assisted by Ellis Smith, R. M. Brown, G. S. Sexton, and F. N. Parker. 
R. M. Brown, Presiding Elder of the Minden District; Hon. Leonard 
Allen, congressman, for the Mayor of Winnfield, and Judge R. W. 
Oglesby of the Winnfield Methodist Church, gave addresses of wel- 
come. The Judge presented Bishop Dobbs and R. M. Brown each a 
walking stick he had whittled from Winn Parish cedar. The Bishop 
responded. Later, Governor O. K. Allen, escorted to the platform by 
Judge Oglesby, was presented by the Bishop, and the Governor ad- 
dressed the Conference. 


Upon motion of W. L. Doss, Jr., R. H. Harper, W. W. Holmes, and 
W. L. Duren were appointed to prepare a program for the celebration 
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by the Conference of the Sesqui-Centennial of American Methodism. 
On privilege, N. E. Joyner was given the floor to organize a Conference 
Benevolent Association. He was elected President, C. D. Atkinson vice 
president, and J. A. McCormack secretary. 

W. W. Holmes, F. N. Parker, Martin Hebert, W. Angie Smith, Guy 
M. Hicks were elected clerical delegates to the General Conference, and 
R. H. Harper, H. L. Johns, D. B. Raulins alternates; IT. W. Holloman, 
Mrs. G. S. Sexton, Jr., R. W. Oglesby, S. M. McReynolds, J. H. Carter 
lay delegates, and T. L. James, J. Ed. Eaves, Mrs. W. M. Ledbetter 
alternates. The extension of probation for a preacher to four years, the 
service of a presiding elder to be limited to four years, and prohibiting 
his serving again in that office until four years should elapse, were sub- 
jects of two of the memorials sent the General Conference. 


Conference sat in First Methodist Church, Shreveport, November 
21-23, 1934, with Dana Dawson the host, beginning at 7:30 on Wednes- 
day evening. Bishop Dobbs administered the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the host and the Presiding Elders. B. F. Rogers, for the Bishop 
and cabinet, read Objectives for the quadrennium — motion of H. T. 
Carley prevailed that a paragraph be added, setting forth the historical 
position of the Methodist Church in regard to the liquor traffic. 


Colonel B. W. Marston and Colonel S. J. Harmon, prominent citi- 
zens of Shreveport, and Mr. Walter Jacobs, an official of the First 
National Bank of the city, were presented by the Bishop as gentlemen 
instrumental in working out the bonded indebtedness of the Confer- 
ence for education. Each one expressed his deep interest in Centenary 
College. The motion of A. W. Turner prevailed that the gentlemen be 
heartily thanked and invited to continue their valuable assistance. 


W. L. Duren read a paper concerning the merger of Northern and 
Southern Methodist work in Louisiana and Texas, and Bishop Dobbs 
appointed Dr. Duren, R. H. Harper, and J. G. Snelling as a committee 
on the matter. Mr. Harold Demanade spoke of the campaign by the 
Lafayette Church to retire its indebtedness and appealed for volun-. 
teers to assist. Several spoke to the appeal. Upon motion of Louis 
Hoffpauir, opportunity was given for volunteers to respond, and about 
fifty sent their names to the Secretary’s desk. 

Mrs. Hoyt M. Dobbs, Mrs. Dana Dawson, and E. K. Means of the 
Texas Conference and John L. Sutton of the Mississippi, both former 
members of the Louisiana Conference, were presented. 

The Constitutional Amendment, limiting the time of a man in the 
office of Presiding Elder and prohibiting his serving again until the 
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passing of four years, was adopted. The preceding session of the Con- 
ference had sent a memorial concerning this. 

Saturday W. A. McKinnon invited ministers and their wives to a 
football game in the afternoon between Centenary College and the 
University of Mississippi — they to be admitted free. Laymen would be 
charged a reduced admission. 

The sesqui-centennial address at this session was delivered by R. H. 
Harper, who spoke on early Methodist history in Louisiana. 

The 90th session was held in First Methodist Church, New Orleans, 
November 20-24, 1935, beginning on the evening of the first day. 
Following devotional service, the Bishop, assisted by W. H. Wallace, 
Jr., pastor of First Church, and the Presiding Elders, administered the 
Sacrament. Mrs. D. B. Carre, after fitting remarks, unveiled a portrait 
of Judge Edward McGehee. Upon request of Dr. Wallace, the Secretary 
spoke on the splendid service of Judge McGehee, as did Bishop Dobbs. 
R. H. Harper’s motion prevailed that the Conference stand a few 
moments in silence in honor of Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, recently de- 
ceased, who as president of ‘Tulane University had given a fine service 
to young men, including a number of preachers’ sons. Upon request of 
the Bishop, Dr. Harper closed the period of silence with prayer. 


Dr. Walter Anthony was guest preacher for afternoon meetings. On 
Saturday morning the Grand Officers of Masonic bodies of the State, on 
invitation of the Bishop, visited the Conference — Grand Master Philip 
H. Lieber, Grand Commander Rudolph Latzko, and Past Grand Com- 
manders James H. Rowland and E. H. Addington, all of Shreveport 
except Mr. Addington, a resident of New Orleans. Mr. Rowland and 
Mr. Addington spoke briefly, then Grand Master Lieber read an able 
paper on the place of Freemasonry in the community and its relation 
to the Church. Upon motion of L. L. Cowen, the Conference rose in 
appreciation of the distinguished visitors’ presence and of the paper 
read. 

Conference was informed by H. W. Rickey that Saturday was the 
birthday of J. Bloss Williams —the Bishop congratulated Brother 
Williams and he responded. Briscoe Carter and K. W. Dodson, retiring 
Presiding Elders, respectively, of the Alexandria and Baton Rouge dis- 
tricts, were presented tokens of appreciation from friends by J. J. Ras- 
mussen and W. W. Perry. 

The Methodist Church in Minden, with A. M. Serex the pastor, had 
the Conference, opening at 7:30 p. m. on December 2, 1936, and ad- 
journing four days later. Hon. D. W. Thomas, Mayor, and Mr. C. O. 
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Holland, Chairman of the local Board, delivered addresses of welcome, 
and Bishop Dobbs responded. Dr. Serex presented Misses Lois Will- 
man, Doris Monzingo, Reba Dulaney, Elizabeth Jamieson, and Doris 
Phares as pages. He also presented those responsible for the gracious 
entertainment — Mr. Tom Connell, General Chairman; Mrs. Connell, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Holland, and Mr. Ralph Goodwill. Upon motion 
of the Secretary, Bishop Dobbs was asked to speak Saturday evening on 
World Peace. 


The fraternal messenger from the Methodist Protestant Church, Rev. 
C. A. Calhoun, unable to be present, sent a letter, which was read. Rev. 
J. F. Reed of the same Church, upon invitation, addressed the Confer- 
ence. Miss Ava Morton, assistant to Dr. Fred Manget in China, now 
Mrs. J. A. Alford, spoke on the work in which she was engaged. 


George S. Sexton was congratulated by the Bishop on having com- 
pleted fifty years in the Methodist ministry. He was also closing four 
years on the Shreveport District, and P. B. McCullin from friends gave 
Dr. Sexton a traveling bag to be used in his journeys as Director of 
Public Relations for Centenary College. The recipient feelingly ex- 
pressed his gratitude. 


The Pastor announced that Mr. John McCormack, son of J. A. Mc- 
Cormack of the Conference, had, as the manager, placed the facilities 
of station KWKH of Shreveport at the service of the Conference. Dr. 
Serex stated that the Episcopal Church in Shreveport had surrendered 
its time on Sunday morning that the sermon of Bishop Dobbs might go 
on the air. Great appreciation of these courtesies was expressed, and 
Mr. McCormack and his father were presented. 


First Methodist Church, Shreveport, welcomed the Conference in 
ninety-second session, November 24-28, 1937, Dana Dawson the host. 
A. M. Serex, Presiding Elder of the Shreveport District, led the devo- 
tional service, which was followed by the Holy Communion, admin- 
istered by Bishop Dobbs and the Presiding Elders. Hon. Sam Caldwell, 
Mayor, and Hon. R. H. Nelson, Postmaster of the city and Superin- 
tendent of the church school of the host church, delivered addresses of 
welcome, to which the Bishop responded. The pages presented were 
Misses Belle Cockram, Matte Bell Atkins, Ruth Durst, Martha Shaffer. 
Telegram from Dr. M. E. Dodd, Pastor, welcomed the Conference and 
offered the facilities of First Baptist Church to the Conference. Message 
from Mr. Dolph Frantz, Editor, and Mr. Rupert Peyton, reporter, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the cooperation of the Conference, through 
Charles M. Crowe, in furnishing copy to the Shreveport Journal. 
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The report of the Findings Committee for the Aldersgate Commemo- 
ration — Mrs. Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., W. L. Duren, and Mr. C. O. Holland, 
was read by Mrs. Sexton. Some of the goals set were 2000 new members, 
increased enrollment in church schools, and increases in all depart- 
ments of church work. The report was adopted. After speaking upon 
the Commemoration, the Bishop called the Elders and chairmen of 
Conference Boards about him, and, upon his request, Franklin N. 
Parker led in fervent prayer. 

Dr. Katherine Paty, of the Chang Chow Hospital, spoke of tragic 
conditions in China, due to Japanese invasion. Upon motion of W. H. 
Wallace, Jr., an offering was made — the $1250 in cash and subscrip- 
tions being the largest gift made by the Conferences Dr. Paty had 
visited. 

On Friday the Bishop, upon invitation, spoke on the pending Union 
of the Churches. Vote was then taken and by 215 in the affirmative, with 
only ten in the negative, the Proposed Plan of Union was adopted. 

H. L. Johns stated that fifty years before Briscoe Carter had been 
admitted on trial by a Conference meeting in Shreveport; Dr. Carter 
was invited to come forward, and he was greeted by the brethren. B. F. 
Rogers, completing a quadrennium on the Lake Charles District, asked 
all preachers who had served with him to stand; he expressed his appre- 
ciation of their fine cooperation. From preachers and laymen of the 
District, W. L. Doss, Jr., gave Dr. Rogers a beautiful one watch, and 
he expressed his great appreciation. 

W. W. Holmes, F. N. Parker, H. L. Johns, R. E. Smith, and Elmer C. 
Gunn were elected clerical delegates to the General Conference, and 
R. H. Harper, W. L. Duren, and Dana Dawson alternates; C. O. Hol- 
land, R. E. Brumby, Mrs. Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., Judge E. L. Walker, and 
W. B. Clarke lay delegates, with Mrs. J. B. Pollard, Floyd B. James, 
and V. L. Caldwell alternates. 


Pursuant to action of the ninety-second session, and upon call of the 
President, Conference met in adjourned session in First Methodist 
Church, Alexandria, on March 10, 1938, at ten in the morning, Bishop 
Hoyt M. Dobbs in the chair. 

The purpose of the session was consideration of a revision of the 
charter of Centenary College, and action upon a plan for liquidating 
the indebtedness on the Bond Issue. 

C. O. Holland, after a question by W. B. Clarke and a statement by 
Briscoe Carter, submitted a paper on the attitude of the trustees of 
Centenary College toward a revision of the charter, if found necessary. 
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A resolution, offered by Mr. Holland, was adopted — it authorized the 
trustees of Centenary College to proceed with amendments to the char- 
ter of the College, in consultation with Briscoe Carter and in harmony 
with recommendations by W. M. Alexander of the General Board of 
Christian Education. 

The President of the Board of Christian Education, W. W. Holmes, 
spoke concerning the bond issue. T. L. James then discussed his plan 
to retire the indebtedness. D. B. Raulins, Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, read resolutions that approved the plan of Mr. 
James and provided for a campaign to raise the amount needed to 
retire the indebtedness. After a full discussion, the resolutions by a 
vote of 130 were unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion of W. W. Holmes, Mr. T. L. James was continued as 
director of the special effort to retire the bond indebtedness. W. W. 
Holmes, Dana Dawson, D. B. Raulins, J. Richard Spann, G. W. Dam- 
eron, W. L. Duren, Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, R. H. Harper, J. H. 
Bowdon, B. H. Andrews, H. L. Johns, Elmer C. Gunn, Louis Hoff- 
pauir, A. M. Serex, Clerical, and Floyd B. James, C. O. Holland, S. H. 
Porter, ‘I. H. Henderson, H. T. Wadley, W. B. Clarke, R. E. Brumby, 
H. V. Dunford, E. L. Walker, Lay, were appointed the Committee for 
the campaign to retire the indebtedness. 


A resolution offered by N. E. Joyner was adopted — expressing great 
appreciation of the gift by Mr. Hayne of a gymnasium to Centenary 
College. The benediction was pronounced by Briscoe Carter, and the 
Conference adjourned. 

At the regular session of the Conference following, in November, 
1938, the Board of Christian Education reported complete success in 
the campaign to liquidate the indebtedness on the bond issue — on 
June 1, 1938, all the outstanding bonds of Conference Education Bond 
Issue were retired. New bonds in the amount of $150,000, with interest 
at three per cent a year, were issued, and taken by the Centenary 
College Endowment Fund. These bonds are being retired, as they fall 
due, by the allocation of twenty per cent of the Benevolences fund. 


The amount of the indebtedness had been retired as follows: Cen- 
tenary College Endowment Fund, $150,000; Discounts of Banks, 
$61,370; Board of Christian Education, $10,000, and Churches and 
Individuals, $69,259.48, making a total of $290,629.48. Toward the 
achievement, and under the plan of Mr. James, every pastor in the 
Conference, receiving a salary of $2000 a year or more, was asked to 
contribute a month’s salary, and there was a general response. The 
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sacrificial loyalty of the pastors did much to make the campaign a 
success. 

The ninety-third session sat in Rayne Memorial Church, New 
Orleans, November 16-20, 1938, with W. W. Holmes as the host. This 
was the first of six consecutive sessions in which the Conference had the 
able presidency of Bishop A. Frank Smith. The first day he informed 
the Conference that Bishop Dobbs, required to spend a long period in 
a sanitarium in Mississippi, was making progress toward recovery. The 
Secretary was instructed to send a message of love to Bishop Hobbs. 
W. W. Holmes, with the assistance of G. W. Pomeroy and J. T. Harris, 
presented beautiful chrysanthemums at the altar, gift of Mr. W. B. 
Reily, in honor of Franklin N. Parker, who had then reached his fif- 
tieth year as a member of the Conference, during those years giving a 
quadrennium as pastor of Rayne Memorial. The sacrament was admin- 
istered by Bishop Smith, assisted by Dr. Holmes and the Presiding 
Elders. Elmer C. Gunn invited preachers’ wives to attend a reception by 
the Parsonettes of the city on Thursday, in honor of Mrs. W. W. 
Holmes. 

On Friday H. L. Johns informed the Conference that the funeral of 
P. B. McCullin, deceased member, was being conducted at Salem 
Church, north of Arcadia. Upon request, H. W. Rickey led in appro- 
priate prayer. 

Guy M. Hicks, on behalf of friends, presented Mr. T. L. James a 
silver shield in recognition of his work in retiring the bond indebted- 
ness. Mr. James voiced his great appreciation. Dr. Hicks gave Louis 
Hoffpauir a Waltham watch, from friends of the Ruston District, and 
J. M. Alford gave H. L. Johns, from friends of the Monroe District, a 
Hymnal and a Bible. The recipients, each of whom was completing 
four years on a district, thanked the donors. 


On Sunday R. H. Harper, H. L. Johns, and B. H. Andrews presented 
resolutions putting the Conference on record as recognizing the fitness 
of meeting in the Centennial Session the autumn of 1946 in Ope- 
lousas, and as encouraging the Mother Church of Methodism in 
Louisiana to undertake the building of a centennial church and ex- 
pressing a willingness to assist in the enterprise. The resolutions were 
adopted. 

W. W. Holmes, W. L. Duren, H. L. Johns, and Dana Dawson were 
elected clerical delegates to the Uniting Conference in Kansas City, 
and Guy M. Hicks, R. H. Harper, Elmer C. Gunn, J. R. Spann alter- 
nates; C. O. Holland, T. L. James, Mrs. Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., and J. H. 
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Carter lay delegates, and Judge E. L. Walker, Robert E. Brumby, 1G; 
Nichols alternates; delegates named by the General Conference, Frank- 
lin N. Parker, clerical, and Judge H. H. White, lay. 

Trinity Church, Ruston, entertained the Conference in the Uniting 
Session, November 14-19, 1939, Guy M. Hicks the pastor. Dr. Hicks 
brought greetings from the Mayor, who could not ‘be present, and 
Judge E. L. Walker delivered an address of welcome, to which Bishop 
Smith responded. 

Photostatic copy of the minutes of the Quarterly Conference of 
Carondelet Church, New Orleans, that licensed N. E. Joyner to preach, 
was exhibited by W. H. Wallace, pastor of First Methodist Church of 
New Orleans. The only surviving member of that Quarterly Confer- 
ence at the time was W. W. Carre, since deceased. Dr. Joyner acknow]- 
edged the reference to himself with fitting remarks. 

Preachers of the Baton Rouge District, through A. T. Law, gave 
Presiding Elder, J. Henry Bowdon, an automatic shotgun, which was 
received with thanks. Upon motion of H. W. Rickey, Conference rose 
in appreciation of the great service rendered by Judge H. H. White 
toward bringing about the Union of the Churches. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Nine appointed by the Bishop 
to make recommendations on all matters to come before the Uniting 
Session, W. W. Holmes, reported and discussed things recommended. 
The Secretary so moving, the Ratification Ceremony was made the 
order of the day at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. Guy M. Hicks read 
announcements concerning the Ceremony. 

Bishop Smith, by virtue of the authority vested in him as President 
of the Louisiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, declared the said Conference dissolved. Franklin N. Parker led 
in appropriate prayer and pronounced the benediction, and the ninety- 
fourth and last session of the Conference adjourned. 


Chapter NINETEEN 


LOUISIANA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Methodist Church 


South Central Jurisdiction 


IvepiaTELy FOLLOWING adjournment of the Louisiana 
Conference of the Southern Church, in the same church, the first session 
of the Louisiana Conference of the Methodist Church, South Central 
Jurisdiction was opened, Thursday, November 16, 1939, Bishop A. 
Frank Smith presiding. The Presiding Elders of the former M. E. 
Church, South; the President and members of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and ministers of the M. E. Church serving in Louisiana, 
formed a processional into the sanctuary. The following Ceremony of 
Ratification was then carried out — 


THE PROCLAMATION 
By Jupce H. H. WHITE 


This is the Uniting Session of the Louisiana Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; part of the Southern Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and part of the Arkansas Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church; in solemn assembly before 
God and men, gathered here in Ruston, Louisiana, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, on Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber the sixteenth. 

Pursuant to the action of the Uniting Conference held in the city of 
Kansas City, Missouri, April the twenty-seventh to May the tenth, 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, the three Conferences aforemen- 
tioned meet in this momentous hour to merge themselves into one 
body, to be known from this day forward as 


THE LOUISIANA CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


The Proclamation was followed in order by organ prelude by Mrs. 
S. L. White, the Call to Worship, the people standing, read by Dr. 
C. P. Zenor; Hymn, 381, the invocation, the people standing, led by 
Rev. J. W. Lee; an address, “The History of Southern Methodism in 
Louisiana,” by Dr. R. H. Harper; Hymn 379; the Service of Union, 
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with Preamble read by the Bishop, the affirmation repeated by the 
people, and the Declaration read by the Bishop, and the response; the 
Affirmation of Loyalty, the people standing, and the Hallowing of 
Union, led by Bishop Smith and responded to, and closing with the 
Hymn, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” and the benediction pro- 
nounced by Dr. Harold Paul Sloane of New York City, and the singing 
of the doxology. 


After the Ratification Ceremony, Bishop Smith declared the united 
Conference in regular session. R. H. Harper became Secretary and, at 
his request, W. H. Bengtson was asked to tabulate statistical reports of 
the former M. E. churches, and L. A. Bodie of the former Methodist 
Protestant churches. Don L. Harwell was named as representative of 
_ the Secretary in giving data to the press. 


Upon motion of Sidney A. Seegers, Conference proceeded to the 
election of delegates to the first session of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church, to convene in Atlantic City. W. W. Holmes, 
R. H. Harper and F. N. Parker were elected clerical delegates on the 
first ballot, and J. W. Lee later; Guy M. Hicks, W. H. Bengston, and 
Elmer C. Gunn alternates; Judge H. H. White, C. O. Holland, Mrs. 
Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., and I. L. James lay, and Judge E. L. Walker, T. L. 
Johnston, E. C. Willard, I. C. Nichols alternates. These also became 
delegates to the Jurisdictional Conference to be held in Oklahoma 
City. Clerical alternates to the Jurisdictional Conference were W. L. 
Doss, Jr., W. L. Duren, H. L. Johns; lay — Floyd B. James, A. M. Mayo, 
J. H. Carter. 


Bishop John C. Broomfield, formerly of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was on the platform when the session began and he presided 
for a time in the afternoon. Upon motion of H. W. Rickey, the Confer- 
ence rose in appreciation of his presence. On Friday, upon request, 
J. W. Lee, who had been President of the Methodist Protestants, read 
appointments made at the Conference session just adjourned at Ansley. 


Among provisions recommended by the Steering Committee, read by 
the Chairman, W. W. Holmes, were seven districts, retention of the 
District Conference, annual election of delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference, and adoption of the Standing Rules of the former Louisiana 
Conference of the Southern Church. The report was adopted. Bishop 
Smith named Sidney A. Seegers as convenor of the Distributing Com- 
mittee — other members were F. L. Hearne, Mrs. Mary Perdue, H. M. 
Johnson, A. S. Lutz, R. L. Weldon, W. H. Bengtson, C. B. Krumnow, 
all ministers. 
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Motion of W. W. Holmes prevailed that the Bishop appoint a 
Committee on Districts, to report on their number and else — W. W. 
Holmes, J. W. Lee, H. L. Johns, W. L. Doss, Jr., R. H. Harper, Elmer 
C. Gunn, and the laymen —C. O. Holland, T. L. James, and I. C. 
Nichols were named. 


On Sunday afternoon the Bishop baptized William Marvin, infant 
son of Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Reid. A message of love and esteem was 
sent Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs in Jackson, Mississippi. 

The ninety-fifth session, and second since Unification, was held, 
November 13-17, 1940, in First Methodist Church, Baton Rouge, with 
Richard Spann as host. Opening at 7:30 in the evening, the Bishop 
administered the Sacrament, assisted by Dr. Spann and the District 
Superintendents. The great congregation, using printed forms, joined 
heartily in the service. Irby C. Nichols, on behalf of First Church and 
all Methodists and friends of Baton Rouge, welcomed the Conference, 
and Bishop Smith responded. 


On Wednesday Dana Dawson and R. E. Smith bore fraternal greet- 
ings to the Baptist Convention in session in Baton Rouge; on Thursday 
Rev. J. Morris Palmer and Dr. M. E. Dodd, fraternal delegates from 
the Convention, addressed the Conference. 


J. R. Spann presented the Committee on Entertainment — Mrs. S. J. 
Fairchild, Mrs. J. M. Shanahan, Mrs. J. B. Graham, Mrs. E. B. Loudon, 
Mrs. E. E. Richardson, Miss Dot Aumiller, Mrs. E. L. Richardson, Mr. 
E. L. McLehany, all of First Church, and Mr. Philip Arnold of 
Istrouma Church. 


Mrs. J. H. Bowdon gave a reception to ladies attending the session, 
at the District Parsonage on Friday afternoon, and on the next after- 
noon Governor and Mrs. Sam Jones entertained members and dele- 
gates at a reception at the Governor’s Mansion. 

Upon motion of Elmer C. Gunn, the Bishop named Dana Dawson, 
R. H. Harper, Elmer C. Gunn, W. H. Giles, C. O. Holland, E. C. 
Gibson, and Mrs. J. H. Thatcher as a Committee on Conference 
Entertainment. This committee became a permanent one. 

For the first time Conference was held in a Shreveport church other 
than First Church — in Noel Memorial Church, November 12-16, 1941, 
F. M. Freeman the pastor. Judge Robert J. O’Neal, President of the 
Noel Memorial Board, delivered an address of welcome, to which 
Bishop Smith responded. C. M. Hughes, pastor at Waterproof, pre- 
sented a gavel, made from timber of ‘Tensas Chapel, one of the oldest 
churches in the Tensas country. Upon motion of W. L. Doss, Jr., 
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J. W. Lee, I. L. Yeager, and Mr. W. M. McDonald, Jr., were appointed 
a committee on Abandoned Property. 


This session was marked by a spirited controversy over the matter of 
dancing on Centenary College campus — under the supervision of the 
President and faculty. W. W. Holmes having read Report 1 of the 
Board of Education, part of which recommended that the dancing be 
allowed, W. D. Kleinschmidt and M. S. Monk offered a substitute for 
that part, requesting the Trustees of the College to rescind its action 
allowing dancing on the campus, and instructing the College authori- 
ties to prohibit the practise. W. W. Holmes opposed the substitute; it 
was urged by W. L. Duren, W. D. Kleinschmidt, R. H. Harper, H. N. 
Brown, and A. T. Law spoke in favor. Upon motion of Dana Dawson, 
Dr. Pierce Cline, President of Centenary, was invited to speak, which he 
did — against the substitute. The substitute prevailed by a vote of 143 
to 98, and the report, as amended by the substitute, was adopted. The 
following day, Mr. Gilbert Hetherwick, President of the student body 
of Centenary, given the privilege of the floor, read a paper protesting 
the substitute. Motion to table the paper was lost. Motion to refer to 
the Board of Education failed. 


On Sunday afternoon Conference met at 3 o’clock in the Municipal 
Auditorium,. Noel Memorial choir leading the singing and rendering 
special music. Dr. Roy L. Smith, Editor of the Christian Advocate, 
preached. After the reading of the appointments, Dr. Smith pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


First Methodist Church, New Orleans, was the meeting-place of the 
Conference, November 10-13, 1942, N. H. Melbert the pastor. Bishop 
Smith, assisted by the District Superintendents, administered the 
Sacrament. 


Reporting every church in the Statistics had been agitated for many 
years but opposed by the Statistical Secretary and the Editor of the 
Annual because of additional expense and difficulty in getting out the 
Annual promptly. Reports by churches were carried in 1931, but ten 
years elapsed before this was resumed. At this session in 1942 R. H. 
Harper moved that the Annual carry only charge totals, but the motion 
failed — since that time all churches have been reported. 


Report and Recommendations, providing for the election of a Board 
of Trustees of the Louisiana Conference of the Methodist Church, read 
by W. L. Duren, after lengthy discussion, were ordered because of 
certain items, on motion of Dana Dawson, to be deferred for considera- 
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tion for a year, and the Editor was instructed to carry them in the 
Annual for study. 

B. H. Andrews cited paragraph 791 of the Discipline and he and 
D. B. Raulins discussed it. Upon motion of J. B. Grambling, the elec- 
tion of Trustees of the Conference was ordered. The following were 
elected: W. L. Doss, Jr., B. H. Andrews, W. D. Davis, for three years; 
Guy M. Hicks, J. H. Bowdon, J. J. Davidson, two years; A. M. Serex, 
Judge E. L. Walker, Judge Robert J. O’Neal, one year. 


W. L. Doss, Jr., Elmer C. Gunn, J. H. Bowdon, Judge E. L. Walker, 
B. F. Rogers, Mr. Floyd B. James, B. C. Taylor, Mr. E. C. Gibson, Mr. 
J. H. Cain, Mrs. J. R. Pleasant, Mrs. E. S. Lotspeich, and W. E. Trice 
were appointed a Commission on a University Church in Baton Rouge. 


Bishop Edwin E. Lee was present during the Conference and he ad- 
dressed the body on his experiences when and after Singapore fell. 


J. B. McCann, from the preachers of the Alexandria District, pre- 
sented R. H. Harper, completing six years in charge of the district, a 
handsome traveling bag, and the recipient expressed his great apprecia- 
tion. For his fine work since retirement in building churches in the 
Shreveport District, S. S. Bogan was commended by A. M. Serex and 
presented to the Conference. 


‘Two offerings were made during the Conference — to W. C. Barham 
and family, whose parsonage home in Merryville had burned after they 
had left for the session, with the loss of their personal belongings, who 
was given nearly $250, and to Gulfside project for colored people, 
through Rev. J. W. E. Brown, pastor of First Street Methodist Church 
in New Orleans, who had addressed the Conference concerning it, was 
given ninety dollars. 

The second time Conference met in Lafayette, November 9-12, 1943, 
with W. H. Giles as host. A candlelight communion service, the 
sanctuary having been prepared for it by the communion committee, 
was led by the Bishop. Dr. G. J. Tinsley, chairman of the local Board, 
welcomed the Conference and Bishop Smith responded. 

R. W. Vaughan spoke of the delay in getting out the Annual of the 
preceding Conference, and read a letter from the printer assuming 
blame for the delay. R. R. Branton, former chairman of the Commis- 
sion on World Service and Finance, said a mistake had been made by 
the Commission in the selection of a printer. Upon motion of Dr. 
Vaughan, the Conference went on record as clearing the Editor of all 
blame for the delay. 
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A substitute for the paper of W. L. Duren, carried over from the 
preceding Conference, was read by B. H. Andrews and adopted — it 
provided that all trustees, directors, and managers be elected by the 
Conference, upon nomination of the respective boards to which they 
are related, and that all corporations, institutions, and organizations, 
with all rules, regulations, and by-laws be in harmony with the Disci- 
pline, laws, and regulations of the Methodist Church. 


The Conference Trustees reported organization, with W. L. Doss, 
Jr., as President, and Judge Robert J. O’Neal as Secretary, and that a 
charter as a non-trading corporation had been secured, under the laws 
of Louisiana, with domicile at Shreveport. 


W. L. Doss, Jr., Guy M. Hicks, W. W. Holmes, B. H. Andrews, were 
elected clerical delegates to the General Conference, and Judge E. L. 
Walker, Mrs. J. B. Pollard, Mrs. Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., Judge Robert J. 
O’Neal lay delegates. Dana Dawson, Virgil D. Morris, F. M. Freeman, 
R. R. Branton, W. H. Giles were elected clerical delegates to the Juris- 
dictional Conference; Paul M. Brown, J. J. Davidson, E. C. Gibson, 
Mrs. W. M. Ledbetter, and J. H. Carter lay delegates. Clerical alter- 
nates were J. H. Bowdon, A. M. Freeman, W. O. Lynch; W. P. Cassels, 
Floyd B. James, H. N. Brown, III, lay delegates. 


W. W. Holmes presented valuable books to the Conference, chiefly 
the Minutes of the Louisiana Conference from 1847 through 1942. Dr. 
Holmes asked that these books be placed in the library of Centenary 
College as soon as a fire-proof vault could be provided. Upon motion of 
F. N. Parker, a standing vote of thanks was given the donor. ‘The 
motion also prevailed that the Trustees of Centenary College be re- 
quested to make provision for the safekeeping of the gifts. 

Bishop Paul E. Martin began his service as President of the Confer- 
ence in ninety-ninth session, November 15-19, 1944, in the First 
Methodist Church, Shreveport, Dana Dawson pastor. Following organi- 
zation, F. M. Freeman led in the service of commemoration, with the 
choir leading in the hymns and rendering special music. The Bishop 
then administered the Sacrament, assisted by the District Superin- 
tendents. 

The gavel used was made from yellow poplar from Rehoboth Church 
in West Virginia, being presented by Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Kiker of 
Wichita Falls, ‘Texas, parents of Rev. C. P. Kiker, Jr., a local preacher 
in New Orleans. 

Mrs. Paul E. Martin was presented by Dana Dawson. J. J. Rasmussen 
gave D. B. Raulins, completing six years in charge of the Ruston 
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District, a beautiful wrist watch, from friends, and W. E. Trice told of 
a surprise dinner given Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Doss, Jr., before Conference, 
at which time a silver service was given them. Dr. Doss was completing 
his tenure as District Superintendent. Bentley Sloane read resolutions 
on the work of G. W. Dameron, retiring at his own request from the 
work of Executive Secretary of the Board of Education, after nine years 
of service, and gave him a fine fountain pen. The resolutions were 
adopted. The Bishop expressed his appreciation of Dameron’s service. 
Each of the three brethren honored expressed his appreciation. 

The Maroon Jackets of Centenary College — Misses Martha Yancey, 
Martha Peyton, Martha Stevens, Mary Smith New, Dannia Durson, 
Doris Finley, Gloria Haygood, Helen Weaver, Nina Gray, Roberta 
Roberts, Elma Brown, Clis James, Polly Parker, Irma Sibley, Eloise De 
Moss, Betty Blaxton, Doreen Eachus, Sarah Weingeart, Mary Cather- 
ine Johnson, and Messrs. Wallace Babington, A. C. Lawton, Jr., Wayne 
Atkins, served as pages during the session. 

Pursuant to the call of Bishop Martin, which had been published in 
the New Orleans Christian Advocate more than ten days in advance, 
Conference met in Special Session on Tuesday, September 25, 1945, in 
First Methodist Church, Alexandria, the Conference members and 
delegates to the 1944 session making up the legal membership. 


Within the call, steps were taken to clear up legal complications in 
the will of Truxton Lowell, whereby 680.99 acres of land in St. Landry 
Parish were given for the use of “foreign Missionary work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” Judge Robert J. O'Neal, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the Conference, presented 
the matter. After questions and discussion by E. W. Day, A. A. Collins, 
W. W. Holmes, and R. H. Harper, Preamble and Resolution were read 
by W. L. Doss, Jr., President of the Trustees, and adopted. 


The Preamble gave the history of Mr. Lowell’s will and cited that 
the Louisiana Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, South 
Central Jurisdiction, is successor of the Louisiana Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The Resolution called for 
the appointment of R. R. Branton, vice Rev. Marcus Manly, deceased, 
as executor of the last will and testament of Truxton Lowell, deceased. 


The second matter mentioned in the call, cancelling the lease for 
ninety-nine years on an acre of ground inasmuch as the Commission on 
the University Church and Student Center planned to purchase four 
acres of land including said acre, was discussed by Elmer C. Gunn, 
Chairman of the Commission. W. E. Trice informed Conference that 
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the Presbyterians of Baton Rouge would take part of the four acres. 
The Resolution authorizing and empowering the Trustees of the Con- 
ference to cancel the said lease was adopted. 


Bishop Martin spoke with gratification of the Commission’s labors 
and of the work being done by W. E. Trice as pastor of University 
Church. Elmer C. Gunn expressed appreciation of the gifts of Mrs. 
W. B. Reily, Jr., and Mr. J. W. Reily toward the building enterprise. 


The newly-elected President of Centenary College, Dr. Joe J. Mickle, 
was presented. Mr. Paul M. Brown, Chairman of the College Trustees, 
spoke concerning the institution. 


Dana Dawson, Chairman of the Board of Education, invited all to 
remain after adjournment for a meeting of the Board, and H. L. 
Johns, Chairman of the Board of Missions, invited all to be guests of 
the Board at a luncheon in the assembly hall of the host church. 

Upon motion of the Secretary, a unanimous vote of thanks was given 
B. C. Taylor, host pastor, the congregation, the Board of Missions, and 
the ladies of the Bible class who had prepared the luncheon. Lewis N. 
Stuckey, Pastor of First Methodist Church, Baton Rouge, spoke con- 
cerning the regular session to be held in that church in November. 
Jolly B. Harper pronounced the benediction, and the Special Session 
was adjourned. 


On Thursday the Crusade for Christ was initiated — Judge E. L. 
Walker, Lay Leader; Mrs. George S. Sexton, Jr., President of the Juris- 
dictional Conference of the W. S. C. S., and Dr. C. K. Vliet of the 
General Board of Missions being the chief speakers. Bishop Martin 
spoke on the five points of the Crusade and then called members and 
delegates to kneel about the altar and in the aisles for voluntary 
prayers. 

On privilege, H. W. Rickey stated that his son, Colonel Harry W. 
Rickey, had recently been interviewed by the Associated Press, and 
“Colonel Rickey Spoke to America.’’ Resolutions on the death of the 
great laymen, Thomas Lewis James, were read by Judge C. A. Barnett 
and unanimously adopted. 

The one hundredth session, closing ninety-nine years of the Confer- 
ence history, was held, November 13-19, 1945, in First Methodist 
Church, Baton Rouge, L. N. Stuckey the pastor. The opening began at 
2 p.m. With Mrs. Genevieve Collins at the organ and Mrs. Roberta 
French leading, the Conference sang the National Anthem. Mr. Her- 
bert Winberley, Chairman of the First Church Board, welcomed the 
brethren, and the Bishop responded. 
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In the evening of the first day, in the Service of Commemoration, 
the names of ministers’ sons who had been killed in battle were in- 
cluded among the deceased — Filbert Bonnecarrers, Charles Richard 
McLean, Edward Fondred Johnson, John R. Tucker, John M. Hol- 
lingsworth, and Joseph Henry Lee. An immense floral cross, softly 
illumined, stood in the center of the platform, flanked by lines of 
candles that were lighted by the Superintendents as the names of the 
dead were read. From the balcony the vested choir sang at intervals, 
and led in the hymn, “It singeth low in every heart.” H. L. Johns 
delivered the memorial address. 


The session was one of stirring interest throughout, with fine inter- 
ludes. The Bishop presented each man received into full connection a 
fine Bible, the gift of Mr. J. W. Reily of New Orleans. On Friday, the 
Bishop requesting, Raybon Porter, with Clyde Shaw at the organ, led 
in the singing of the Crusade Hymn found in Tidings. Dr. C. R. Goff, 
pastor of the Chicago Methodist ‘Tabernacle, was introduced, and he 
addressed the Conference. He preached at 3:30 in the afternoon and 
in the evening of Friday. 

On Saturday Albert A. Collins, the pastor, nominated Opelousas as 
the place of the next session, but fear that the town could not ade- 
quately provide for the Conference led to the choice of Alexandria, 
nominated by Mr. Charles N. White.: Whereupon, J. H. Bowdon’s 
motion prevailed that the Conference meet in special Centennial 
Session in Opelousas on January 6, 1947, exactly a century after the 
first session of the Louisiana Conference there. The Bishop appointed 
the following as the Committee on the Centennial Session: Chairman 
— R. H. Harper; W. W. Holmes, R. R. Branton, Albert A. Collins, and 
N. M. Childs, a layman of Opelousas. Following the death of Dr. 
Holmes in the surnmer of 1946, Virgil D. Morris was made a member 
of the Committee. 

On Saturday at the Special Hour of the Crusade for Christ, Dr. 
Albert Day, Director of the New Life Movement, delivered a stirring 
address. 

The Bishop appointed L. N. Stuckey and W. W. Holmes as repre- 
sentatives of the Conference in forming a State-wide organization of 
Protestant churches, the chief aim being to oppose the allocation of 
State funds toward the support of parochial schools and to work to 
preserve inviolate the Separation of Church and State. 


Some dissatisfaction was felt with the great increase in the uniform 
salaries of District Superintendents. The amendment offered by G. W. 
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Dameron that ten per cent be apportioned for Superintendent salaries, 
prevailed, and the report of Commission on World Service and Finance, 
as amended, was adopted. 


On Sunday afternoon the drama, The Criminal, written and directed 
by Hayward H. Johnson of the Methodist Board of Temperance was 
presented with a cast of characters that included prominent ministers 
and laymen. On Sunday evening Dr. Humphrey Lee, President of the 
Southern Methodist University, preached the ordination sermon, and 
it was followed by the ordination of deacons and elders. 


The one hundred and first session, completing a century of service, 
was held in First Methodist Church, Alexandria, Guy M. Hicks the 
pastor. Dr. Jack Cappel, Chairman of the Board of the host church, 
delivered an address of welcome, responded to by the Bishop. Dr. Hicks 
announced that the beautiful flowers at the chancel were the gift of the 
Board in memory of Dr. W. W. Holmes, once a pastor of the church. 
Among the visitors presented were Mrs. Paul E. Martin and her sister, 
Mrs. John J. Prude; Rev. Albert L. Smith, retired, living in Washing- 
ton City, who had been secretary of the New Hampshire Conference. 


New committees included in the nominations by the cabinet were 
one to plan for Conference sessions and another on Insurance. Upon 
motion of W. E. Trice, a commission to study time of holding the Con- 
ference was ordered and Bishop Martin requested to name the per- 
sonnel. 

George F. Harbuck, pastor of Trinity Church, Alexandria, exhibited 
a copy of an old newspaper, loaned by a member of Trinity, giving a 
full account of the session of 1875 in Alexandria. 


Visual Education was urged by A. W. Townsend, Jr., director, and 
all churches advised to secure a projector and make use of the wealth 
of material available. D. B. Raulins, Secretary of Student Work, spoke 
of the Five Dollar Plan under which every church having youth mem- 
bers in college should send $5 for each young person — toward the 
support of the Wesley Foundation. L. N. Stuckey urged every church 
to include an amount for the Foundation in its budget. Mrs. F. B. Jones 
of Leesville said she would give $25 to the cause. 


_ The publication of the New Orleans Christian Advocate having been 
suspended, because of the withdrawal of the Mississippi Methodists to 
withdraw and establish their own periodical, the committee appointed 
to consider the future of the paper, through G. W. Pomeroy reported 
that no workable plan had been reached, and further time was given 
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for the study of the matter. H. T. Carley read a paper of appreciation 
of Dr. Duren, and R. H. Harper read a sketch of Advocate history. 
Both papers were made a part of the Committee report. 


Following recess on Friday afternoon, the Centenary choir of fifty 
voices, led by Mr. A. C. Voran, gave a recital, which included a baritone 
solo by Rev. Armand Kitto, a sophomore, from Canal Street Methodist 
Church, New Orleans. Following the recital, J. J. Rasmussen delivered 
an address on conditions in Poland and Austria, as he saw them on a 
recent trip to Europe. 


On Friday evening Dr. Paul C. Stephenson, pastor of Floral Heights 
Methodist Church, Wichita Falls, Texas, preached the ordination 
sermon, followed by the ordination of deacons and elders. Dr. Albert L. 
Smith, oldest member of the New Hampshire Conference, assisted in 
the laying on of hands upon the head of his son, Addison L. Smith. 


The motion of J]. H. Bowdon at a preceding session was reiterated 
by R. H. Harper in the form of a resolution that the Conference meet 
on January 6, 1947, in centennial session in Opelousas. C. D. Atkinson, 
who, while he was pastor in Opelousas, was author of the plan to build 
a centennial church there, urged the brethren to send contributions 
toward the enterprise. The Bishop suggested that in instances in which 
a charge should have a surplus left over in its budget the charge send 
a donation to Opelousas, and he urged all pastors to give full pwhlicity 
to the Centennial Session. 


Upon inquiry by G. W. Pomeroy, it was stated that about one-fifth 
of preachers were failing to pay to the Sustentatiom Fund. This fund 
had been started a few years previously to supplement small salaries — 
the plan requiring one per cent from pastors and asking a similar 
amount from their churches. J. H. Bowdon discussed the matter of 
publishing names of delinquents in the Annual. A. D. St. Amant, Jr., 
said action to that effect had been taken in 1943, to become effective in 
1944. The Secretary said no lists of delinquents had ever been certified 
to him. 


Dana Dawson during the session spoke on his trip to Europe, in 
company with J. J. Rasmussen. Upon motion of J. W. Booth, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to send a letter to First Church, Shreveport, and 
another to Trinity Church, Ruston, thanking each for sending its 
pastor on a tour of war-devastated areas in Europe. 

On Sunday the Conference was informed by G. E. Pomeroy, of the 
offer of Dr. Roy L. Smith, editor, to send the Christian Advocate 
(Chicago) to every subscriber of the suspended New Orleans Christian 
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Advocate until the expiration of his subscription, and to give a page 
each week in his periodical to news from the Louisiana Conference. He 
was thanked for his generous offer. Later Wyatt D. Boddie was ap- 
pointed as reporter for the page. 

After the reading of the appointments for the first year of the second 
century of the Louisiana Conference, the session was adjourned — to 
meet on January 6, 1947, in Centennial Session in the Methodist 
Church of Opelousas. 


Centennial Session 


Pursuant to adjournment of the one hundred and first session, the 
Louisiana Conference met in Centennial Session on January 6, 1947, 
in the Opelousas Methodist Church, Bishop Paul E. Martin presiding, 
and Rev. Albert A. Collins the host. The unique observance brought 
five or six hundred ministers, lay delegates, and others, to the Mother 
Church of Methodism in Louisiana; scores could not ‘be seated and had 
to stand throughout the proceedings. It was fitting that Dr. C. D. 
Atkinson, retired, was able to be present. : 

All who took part in the pageantry of the first session in 1847 were 
attired in costumes of that period. A number of the preachers rode up 
to the church on horses and hitched them to a rail which had been 
erected on the church grounds. Some of the visitors arrived in carriages. 
To Dana Dawson, Jr., was assigned a “‘calico” pony that “cut up” no 
little, but the rider was able to master him, and he reached the church 
safe and sound. 

The cast of the pageantry was as follows: 


STL ERY ip CLES CUS As 0 0 ot lee tastiest les latte ia Ps Bishop Paul E. Martin 
1A UE RYS FB WSCA USB bpastiamalacctaelt he) aa. sales lane tila aaaebasptibee R. R. Branton 
Rev. WILLIAM H. CRENSHAW... Rev. Virgil D. Morris 
Riy AVIO.O. SHATIUCKY. Rev. Albert A. Collins 
ey. | HOMAS ©: SUMMERS. Rev. Elmer C. Gunn 
PEE AION yy ta) CHASE twee) he ee H. L. Johns 
EL IE GRE G53 hie Sai 0h 1 ESA RIE Wie. GIRS ERAN si Leet B. C. Taylor 
BVP RIUIP OIeReENWIERTH cone he ae E. R. Haug 


The twenty-one who answered the roll call at the first session were 
J. A. Jones, Dana Dawson, Jr., E. R. Haug, R. R. Branton, Martin 
Hebert, H. A. Gibbs, V. D. Morris, A. A. Collins, W. D. Poole, A. W. 
Townsend, Jr., Ted T. Howes, Clyde T. Shaw, Addison L. Smith, 
W. D. Milton, W. H. Bengtson, Karl B. Tooke, J. R. Strozier, C. A. 
Galloway, D. B. Boddie, Fred S. Flurry, James W. Ailor. 
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The welcome address was made by Mr. Andrus, city attorney, repre- 
senting Mayor T. W. Huntington, unable to be present, and response 
was made by Bishop Martin. R. R. Branton presented Rev. R. I. Moore, 
who represented Rev. J. B. Cain, historian of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence, who had been invited to bring greetings but was prevented from 
being present. Mr. Moore spoke briefly, then read the address that had 
been prepared by Mr. Cain. Miss Nellie Mae Gunn, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Elmer C. Gunn of New Orleans, attired in a gorgeous gown 
in the style of a century ago, beautifully sang, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” being accompanied by Mrs. A. W. Townsend, Jr., of 
Bunkie. R. H. Harper “lined out” the hymns and led the Conference 
in singing them. The three chief addresses were delivered by R. H. 
Harper, J. H. Bowdon, and Bishop A. Frank Smith, who spoke respec- 
tively on the Past, the Present, and the Future. 

Mrs. Paul E. Martin, in a beautiful costume in the style of a hundred 
years ago, representing Mrs. Soule, was introduced, and she spoke 
briefly. Dr. Ralph Stoody, Director of Methodist Information, New 
York City, and Dr. M. E. Lazenby, of the Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
each addressed the Conference. Rev. Frank Aldridge, pastor of the 
Methodist Church, Central Jurisdiction, in Opelousas, was presented. 

Bishop Martin spoke concerning the plan to erect a centennial 
church in Opelousas to commemorate the closing century of the Louisi- 
ana Conference, a plan which had been endorsed by the Conference 
of 1938, and toward which the local congregation, under the pastorates 
of Edgar C. Dufresne and Albert A. Collins, had raised $21,000, and he 
appealed to pastors, delegates and others to help in the great enterprise. 
An offering of $600 was received. It was stated that J. H. Bowdon and 
his people of First Methodist Church, Lake Charles, had already made 
a gift of $200 toward the enterprise. 

Upon request of the Bishop, the Secretary read several congratula- 
tory messages from President ‘Truman and others. The President’s 
message follows: 

December 9, 1946 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


Dear Bishop Martin: 

It is a pleasure to extend hearty greetings through you to all who 
participate in the centennial conference of Methodism in the State of 
Louisiana on January 6, 1947. 

This centennial will mark an important milestone in the history of 
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Methodism in the Southland. It will bring to the minds of Methodists 
of today the days of the old circuit riders so familiar to their fathers 
and grandchildren. 

What these early pioneers of Methodism had was happiness in reli- 
gion — a joy in the gospel of Christ — which inspired them to earnest 
and enthusiastic discipleship. I trust that their descendants will recap- 
ture during the centennial service something of this joy in the love of 
God to which their forbears gave such faithful witness. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Other messages received were from Mr. Charles Taft, President of 
the Federal Council of the Church of Christ in America; Bishop Hoyt 
M. Dobbs, who had served two quadrenniums as President of the 
Louisiana Conference; Governor James H. Davis of Louisiana; former 
Governor Samuel H. Jones, and the Methodist pastors of the Houston 
District of the ‘Texas Conference. 

The Conference adjourned about one in the afternoon, sine die, and 
the visitors repaired to the Masonic Hall for a bountiful barbecue 
luncheon which had been prepared under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Moise. 

With this Centennial Session in Opelousas, the author chooses to 
close his account of Louisiana Methodism. 


Chapter TWENTY 


MISSIONS AND SCHOOLS 


Precepinc the War Between the States much attention was 
given to missions among the slaves. Notable was Preston’s Mission on 
the Mississippi River, where the village of Burnside stands. It was 
established, at the instance of Mrs. Wade Hampton, on a plantation 
which had passed to General Hampton’s daughters. It was named after 


a son-in-law, Colonel J. S. Preston. John Pipes, who served the mission, 
1848-1850, writes: 


“There were from six hundred to a thousand slaves on these prem- 
ises. A large sugarhouse was provided with seats and pulpit suitable for 
a preaching-place. I remember well my first service there. . . . The 
congregation was large, composed of proprietors, managers, and ser- 
vants. ‘Che darkies had turned out in full force, each arrayed in his best 
bib and tucker in honor of the new preacher. .. . The Preston family 
were staunch Episcopalians, but showed their appreciation of these 
services by communing with their servants on sacramental occasions. 
From one hundred to one hundred and fifty of the negro children 
received oral instruction by the pastor from Capers’ Catechism every 
Sunday morning. Many of them could repeat it by heart from begin- 
ning to end, and they could sing like nightingales.” 46 

In 1860 there were four German missions in New Orleans and one 
in Franklin. Great interest was shown in Foreign Missions — in 1872 
generous sums were given by Felicity Sunday school, Moreau Street, 
and Trenton. In 1882 a total from several churches of $440.75 was 
given the Mexican Mission. 


Work among the French was begun in 1879, Rev. W. J. Picot, a 
Canadian, in charge. At Jeanerette and other points on the Teche he 
received thirty-two into the church membership and enrolled thirty 
probationers. ‘This first effort was soon discontinued. 

The year 1901 was marked by the Southern Missionary Conference 
in the old Tulane Hall, New Orleans, the latter part of April. Of the 
large number of ministers and laymen appointed by the Louisiana 
Conference, many attended. One of them, J. D. Harper, wrote his son 
in Centenary College, Jackson, to join him in New Orleans. The son 


*° Autobiography, John Pipes. 
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has two vivid recollections of the time — that of visitors, all wearing 
silk hats, looking at the equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson, and the 
stirring address of Bishop Chas. B. Galloway on Sunday night. The 
address was followed by one of the largest offerings in the history of 
Missions to that time — $55,000 for Soochow University. Of this amount 
the Carre family of New Orleans gave five thousand. 


In the year 1907 N. E. Joyner was Missionary Evangelist — he lived 
in Alexandria and gave time also to the duties of Conference Secretary 
of Missions. In 1912 A. W. Turner was Missionary Evangelist, with a 
cooperating’ committee that invited pastors to volunteer for ten days’ 
service in meetings. The following year Mr. Turner had L. N. Hoff- 
pauir as a colaborer. Delegates were appointed to the Missionary Con- 
ference in June, 1912, at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. 

The French Mission work having been resumed, in 1914 Martin 
Hebert and C. V. Breithaupt were commended for their labors — the 
former as French Missionary and the latter upon completing six years 
as pastor of the church in Houma. 


The Conference in November, 1918, accepted a quota of three- 
quarters of a million dollars for the Centenary of Missions campaign. 
In 1923 Mr. S. S. Thomas, as Centenary Secretary, reported a total 
raised of $367,000 —the next year the collection of all pledges was 
urged by Briscoe Carter, who had succeeded Mr. Thomas. The Con- 
ference in 1925 accepted its proportionate amount to be raised by the 
Church to keep “missionaries in their respective fields of labor.” At 
the next session, J. G. Snelling, leader in the work, was thanked for 
success in raising the quota in full. 


In 1926 satisfaction was expressed in the work at St. Mark’s Hall in 
New Orleans, and in the labors of R. M. Brown, pastor at Morgan 
City, and Leon Picone, missionary of the New Orleans District, along 
the bayous and lakes near Morgan City. In that year the Million 
Dollar Campaign for Missions was provided for in the Louisiana Con- 
ference, and J. G. Snelling made director. At the end of the quadren- 
nium nearly $90,000 had been paid on a quota of one hundred and 
twenty thousand. 


January and February of 1929 were set apart for Mission Study and 
the Every-Member Canvass for Missionary Maintenance. Bishop Dobbs 
in 1931 gave to the Conference the call of the Bishops for an emergency 
self-denial offering on November 29 and December 6, to aid the “im- 
perilled missionary work” of the Church. An increase in Missionary 
income was reported in 1934. The work of Van Carter as Lay Evangelist 
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was approved and H. Wade Cudd was appointed Conference Evan- 
gelist. The work of A. W. Turner in Shreveport, A. IT. Law in New 
Orleans, and D. B. Boddie in Pineville as hospital chaplains was recog- 
nized and thanks given them. 


At the session of 1935 was announced the General Missionary Coun- 
cil in Washington City the following January — members of the Con 
ference Board of Missions, the Conference Missionary Secretary, the 
Presiding Elders, and a number at large were appointed delegates. The 
following year the Forward Movement for Missions was endorsed and 
a great rally was held in January, 1937, in First Church, Shreveport. 
Many from Louisiana attended the Council in January, 1938, and also 
the last Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, January, 
1939, in Travis Park Church in San Antonio, Texas. In November, 
1939, the Youth Crusade in the Louisiana Conference was reported as 
highly successful, and an increase in acceptances for Benevolences was 
noted. 


Following the Union of the Churches in November, 1939, the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension made its first report the next Con- 
ference. Notably so, the full amounts asked of the Board were granted. 
W. L. Doss, Jr., was appointed to convene a meeting to organize the 
Deaconess Board, and H. L. Johns was elected a member of the Juris- 
dictional Deaconess Board. 


In 1943 Bishop Edwin E. Lee of Singapore was the guest speaker at 
the Missionary rallies in January. In 1940 it had been reported that 
Mr. 'T. C. Clanton of Shreveport had given the funds to build a church 
for the Indians of Dulac, and that forty-five acres of land had been 
acquired for further development. Five years later $7000 was in sight 
for an industrial school, $5800 was on deposit to employ workers, and 
$7000 more was needed to complete the building. The Board approved 
an application to the General Board in Louisville for $10,000 toward 
building the centennial church in Opelousas and avowed: ‘We assure 
the Pastor and Official Board of the Opelousas Church that our Con- 
ference will do all in our power to assist in the project and will mal 
such donations as we can from time to time.” 


The Board pledged complete cooperation in the Stewardship phase 
of the Crusade for Christ in the session of 1946 and recommended the 
appointment of a District Board of Missions in every District. Upon 
the death of W. W. Holmes in the summer of 1946, and appointment 
of H. L. Johns as Superintendent in his place of the New Orleans 
District, terminating his tenure as President of the Board of Missions 
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and Church Extension, Elmer C. Gunn, Chairman of the Church Ex- 
tension section, became the President of the entire Board, and is the 
present incumbent. 


Woman’s Work 


In 1880 the first anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and that of the Mexican Missionary Society of New Orleans 
were held during the Conference session of that year. ‘There were three 
auxiliaries of the latter, two of which had been in operation before 
Woman’s work was inaugurated by the Church. ‘The St. Charles Ave- 
nue (Rayne Memorial) Society was organized in 1877, Carondelet 
Society in 1878, and Louisiana in 1880. ‘These three had raised $1764; 
to the Parent Board was sent forty dollars toward the outfit of Miss 
Rankin in China, twenty dollars to Rev. W. J. Picot, French Mission, 
and the balance to the Mexican Mission. 

In 1879 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Louisiana 
Conference was organized. A year later nine auxiliaries were reported. 
The Woman’s Home Mission Society was also organized later. In 1916 
the work of Foreign and Home Missions were united in the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, which carried on until 1939, when the Woman’s 
work of the Methodist Church was organized in the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. | 

Reports of 1946 show remarkable growth in Woman’s work. ‘The 
figures show 331 units of organization, 9408 members, and $58,656 
raised for local work; also 1216 members in the Wesleyan Service Guild. 

Parsonage work in earlier years, relief of needy pastors, several types 
of Home work, and the lands afar have commanded the attention in 
Woman’s work. ‘The work at Houma, St. Mark’s in New Orleans, the 
Business Girls’ Inn in Shreveport, rural work by deaconesses, service by 
deaconesses in Wesley Foundation work at State institutions have all 
engaged their attention. Mrs. Geo. S. Sexton, Jr., President of the 
Society for a long period in recent years, became President of the 
Jurisdictional WSCS, and Mrs. W. M. Ledbetter, long a Corresponding 
Secretary, became a member of the General Board of Missions. Mrs. 
J. B. Pollard recently served as President. Mrs. Glen Laskey is the 
present head of the Conference Society. 


Church Extension 

The General Conference having established the work of Church Ex- 
tension in 1882, the Conference Board was organized on January 10 
of the year following in Mansfield. The evening of the next day the 
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first public meeting was held, with Bishop Wilson, Dr. John T. Sawyer, 
Dr. David Morton, Secretary of the Parent Board, and Dr. J. B. Walker 
as the speakers. An offering of more than $400.00 was received. 


Three years later the Secretary of the Conference Board opined that 
many churches knew the “art of asking donations of the Church Ex- 
tension Board better than the art of contributing to it,’”’ and he stressed 
the fact that the Board was an extension rathey than a relief agency. 


The General Conference of 1886 authorized a department of Exten- 
sion work to be known as “The Woman’s Department of Church 
Extension for Parsonage Building.” Reports show that but little was 
raised in Louisiana. By 1893 the Woman’s Parsonage and Home 
Mission Society was in operation — that year an appropriation to Daisy 
parsonage was reported. In 1910 the General Conference transferred 
the parsonage work from the Woman’s Home Mission Society to the 
Board of Church Extension. 


A Conference Loan Fund was authorized in 1912 —the fund to be 
secured by thirty per cent of collections from charges and all amounts 
donated to the Board without specific direction. Attention was called 
to the Sunday School Loan Fund and to the birthday jars furnished 
schools to assist in raising money for the Fund. These jars never had 
wide use. In 1918 eleven hundred dollars was reported as the Loan 
Fund Capital. In 1942 the Revolving Loan Fund of the Church Exten- 
sion Section was begun. The amount of the Fund, $500.00, was taken 
from the regular Loan Fund Capital, with provision that the Revolving 
Fund be administered by the General Board as the Church Extension 
Section of the Conference should direct. 


In 1939 the organization of the new Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the United Church was effected, with officers for the whole 
of the Board and for the Church Extension Section. For the first time, 
a woman was made Secretary of the Board — Miss Ella K. Hooper of 
Houma. 


Church Extension has aided in approximately four hundred church 
enterprises in Louisiana by donation and fifty by loans. When the 
parsonage work was transferred to the Board of Church Extension in 
1910, the Woman’s Home Mission Society had aided forty-one charges 
in their parsonage work, and since 1910 aid has been given in more 
than thirty instances toward parsonage building. The Church Exten- 
sion map of Louisiana is thickly dotted with red spots denoting places 
where aid has been given. 

Churches, small and large, have received aid. Natchitoches, because 
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of the Normal School; Houma, with its strategic situation in the 
French Mission field, the Dulac work among the Indians south of 
Houma, St. Mark’s in New Orleans, and several hundred other 
churches have been recipients of Church Extension funds. 

In several instances the Conference has elected representatives to 
attend important meetings of the General Board. In 1912 J. D. Harper 
and J. Ivy Hoffpauir were sent to the meeting of the Board in Dallas, 
‘Texas. In 1916 K. W. Dodson represented Louisiana at the dedication 
of the Church Extension office building in Louisville. In November, 
1924, Elmer C. Gunn was appointed to represent the Conference Board 
at the spring meeting of the General Board. 

In December, 1909, cooperation was pledged George S. Sexton, 
Assistant Secretary of the General Board of Church Extension, in 
raising funds for the building of the Representative Church in Wash- 
ington City. | 

In 1944 the veteran treasurer of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, Mr. Sam H. Meyer, retired on account of his advanced age, 
and Resolutions of Appreciation, presented by thirteen members and 
delegates of the Conference, were adopted. ‘Three years later Mr. 
Meyers went to his heavenly reward. 

The session of 1946 recommended that a Board of Missions and 
Church Extension be formed in every district of the Conference. The 
Conference Board went on record as pledging complete cooperation 
with the Stewardship phase of the Crusade for Christ and to efforts 
toward recruiting five thousand young men for the ministry and five 
thousand young women for full-time service in the Methodist Church. 


EDUCATION 


The Methodist Teacher began work in Louisiana almost as 
early as the circuit rider. In 1814 William Winans supported himself 
in New Orleans by teaching a school. In 1825 the State established the 
College of Louisiana at Jackson. The property was later acquired by 
the Mississippi Conference. The alumni and the name, with the addi- 
tion of the word Centenary, were adopted by the Methodists. ‘Thus 
Centenary College of Louisiana claims 1825 as the year of its founding. 

The trustees of the College of Louisiana held their first meeting in 
the home of one of their number, John Crocker, in Jackson, Louisiana, 
May 2, 1825. The Governor, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
twenty-eight private citizens, including a former Governor and two 
who were destined to become Governors, were the original trustees. 
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The Presidents in their order were Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain, 
Lieutenant H. H. Gird, a West Point man; Rev. James Shannon of 
Dublin, Ireland, and Rev. E. D. Lacey. ‘Iwo of these were Presbyterian 
ministers, and a third was a minister but of what church the writer is 
not informed. 0 

College work began in the Jackson courthouse. In June, 1831, plans 
were adopted for buildings — to be patterned after those of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Two wings were built — Louisiana Hall and Smith 
Hall, the latter honoring the first president of the trustees and at one 
time acting president of the College. The bricks were bought from 
Robert Perry of Jackson, who secured his contract by a mortgage upon 
eight or ten of his slaves. 

During its history of twenty-four years twenty-four men were gradu- 
ated — the first, in 1827, were Samuel W. Briggs and David L. Phares. 
The latter, while professor of Science at the Mississippi A. and M., de- 
livered the alumni address at a Centenary commencement. 


In 1841 the treasurer was found short more than $8000.00 in his 
accounts. This depleted the funds and quite broke the morale of the 
College. ‘Two years later President Lacey resigned. The trustees tried 
to check the rumor that the College would be closed, but the hand- 
writing was on the wall. The trustees soon surrendered their charter 
and the Legislature ordered the sale of the property. 


Centenary College of Louisiana 


The Mississippi Conference, in a move to mark the Centennial of 
American Methodism, had begun a school for men at Brandon Springs, 
Mississippi, with Rev. Thomas C. Thornton, formerly of the Balti- 
more Conference, as President. After three years he resigned, and 
David O. Shattuck became President pro tempore. Brandon Springs 
was badly located and the Mississippi Conference determined to move 
Centenary College elsewhere. 


The first move toward the purchase of the College of Louisiana 
property at Jackson was made by the Conference held in Poydras 
Street Church, New Orleans, in 1845, and the purchase was soon con- 
summated. Lafayette Saunders, police juror at Jackson, represented 
the State in the sale. Judge Edward McGehee of Woodville, Mississippi, 
paid the first installment on the purchase, and, with David Thomas 
and John McKowen, gave a note for $10,000.00, the purchase price. 
David O. Shattuck was elected President and with his faculty was soon 
on the ground. The Mississippi Conference was reluctant to locate the 
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College outside the State of Mississippi, and the territory in which 
Jackson is located was kept by the Mississippi Conference until after 
the founding of Millsaps College. 


When the purchase was made, only the east and west wings and an 
old frame building were on the campus. In 1857 the imposing main 
building was erected. Bishop George F. Pierce was scheduled to deliver 
the dedication address during commencement, but the building had 
not been completed, and the Bishop had to speak on another subject. 


The dome of the magnificent auditorium, which occupied the 
second and third floors, swallowed up the eloquence of commencement 
orators. After the hanging of plush drapes in the dome to absorb the 
echo had proven a useless expedient, a level ceiling was laid across the 
tops of the supporting columns. Oratory was saved but the ceiling 
somewhat marred the appearance of the hall and also shut in darkness 
a mystery. High under the roof once flourished the Mystic Seven, later 
absorbed by another fraternity. Above heavy rolling doors, looking out 
from the rear of the dome, shone in gilt lettering the words, MysTic 
SEVEN. Imagine the Seven, gathered at the balustrade and looking down 
upon a brilliant assemblage at commencement! Few in later years even 
knew of the untenanted room where the Mystic Seven once met, and 
few ever saw it. The writer once climbed over the main roof, followed 
a valley, and squeezed through a hole in the wall, to reach the then 
dismal place, lighted only by round gratings in the outer wall. 


Other fraternities came in time — Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, and 
Pi Kappa Alpha. Mention is also made of the Knights of the Golden 
Shield, which roused to tremendous activity only as recruits de- 
manded. It had no charter and no regular organization. Like the 
Judges of ancient Israel, a Grand Mogul arose for each occasion. He 
was always a young man of graphic speech who could paint the horrors 
of the way the novitiate must travel, bid him get on “all fours” and 
exhort him to “go quickly.” In the first yard of his progress he needed 
no further exhortation. The novitiate afterward learned that the way 
to the palace of the Grand Mogul was between the wide-spread legs of 
the Knights, each of whom belabored him with a strap and greatly 
accelerated his pace. The fearsome journey to the palace was only one 
of the miseries the recruit had to endure. 


The two literary societies, Franklin Institute and Union Literary 
Society, did much to develop members in public speaking, debate, and 
parliamentary law. The decorum was grave and dignified except dur- 
ing the last moments of a president’s tenure — then from every parlia- 
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mentary angle the effort was made to entangle and confuse him. In 
such a situation the writer was saved from near madness by a senior’s 
motion to adjourn. The Joint Society, composed of representatives 
from the Franklin and the Union, annually put on a debate. 

There was some football at Centenary in the nineties, and at least 
one game with Louisiana State University. ‘Thereafter, there was no 
football until the days of “Bo’’ McMillan, Norton, and Parker and the 
Centenary Gentlemen at Shreveport. One season the team finished 
without a defeat. Their record in laying mighty teams of the South- 
west Conference low entitled the Gentlemen to rank as Giant Killers. 
Baseball was freely indulged at Jackson. It was said that ‘‘Prof’’ Lynch, 
a Virginian, who was the mentor, had once been a League player. He 
could still swat the sphere with vigor, but he was a little slow in his 
legs. Jethro Vaught of Mississippi, Ellis Cooper, son of President 
Cooper, and Bill Keller of Jackson were the mound artists, Driver of 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, “Bo” Scanland of Shreveport, and Heber 
Wadley of Shreveport wore the mask. 

There was no department of*music at old Centenary, but there was 
music enough around the campus. Who could surpass Joe Tucker on 
the fine old violin of his father? Joe’s brother, Ollie, now a Conference 
member, was a close second. Jethro Vaught could play on almost any 
instrument. ‘hese campus artists were often out on serenades. Once the 
lady who is now Mrs. R. H. Harper enlisted ‘“‘Red” May and others to 
go on a serenade in advance of Joe and the others, and there was little 
cake left when the second comers arrived. The lady thought this quite 
a joke, but the writer, who was with the last comers, did not think so. 

Mr. Frank Herr, head of the Jackson Railroad, in 1901 gave the 
funds to equip a school of commerce at Centenary. Professor J. M. 
Reisor, a Pennsylvania Dutchman, was put in charge. He was a won- 
drous penman. At Jackson he learned to play the violin well enough to 
lead a small orchestra the students organized. Mrs. Lilah Schwing, an 
elect lady of Jackson, trained the boys, and played the piano. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, beginning work at Cen- 
tenary in 1887, was a wholesome influence. Nick Joyner, John L. Sut- 
ton, W. L. Doss, Jr., and Ellis Hoffpauir were some of the presidents. 


The orator and declaimer played an important part at old Cen- 
tenary. As commencement drew near, the woods adjoining the College 
and even along Thompson’s Creek resounded to the eloquence ad- 
dressed to the solemn trees — in preparation for the great hour when 
the aspiring orators would stand on the charmed circle in the great 
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auditorium. In addition to the valedictory, delivered by the first-honor 
man, and the salutatory in Latin, there was the contest for the Mc- 
Gehee medal for oratory, and contests in declamation. A visitor, called 
upon to deliver a medal, seldom resisted the desire to make a speech 
and keep the audience in suspense. But in one instance Briscoe Carter, 
in words almost as few as Caesar’s famous report, said, “If Mr. Blank 
will come forward, I shall be glad to present him this medal.” 

The names of presidents of the College of Louisiana have been 
given. At Brandon Springs and at Jackson the presidents, in their order, 
were I. C. Thornton, William Winans (pro tem), David O. Shattuck, 
Judge A. B. Longstreet, David O. Shattuck (second time), R. H. 
Rivers, H. C. Thweatt, John G. Miller, W. H. Watkins, C. G. An- 
drews, D. M. Rush, T. A. S. Adams, George H. Wiley (pro tem), W. 
L. C. Hunnicutt, C. W. Carter, I. W. Cooper, H. B. Carre, C. C. Miller. 
With the exception of Longstreet and Wiley, all were Methodist min- 
isters. In Shreveport the presidents have been Dr. William Lander 
Weber, Dr. Felix R. Hill, Dr. R. H. Wynn, R. W. Bourne, Dr. R. E. 
Smith (pro tem), Dr. George S. Sexton, Dr. W. Angie Smith (now 
Bishop), Dr. Pierce Cline, Paul M. Brown (pro tem), and Dr. Joe J. 
Mickle, the present incumbent. 


Dr. Sexton was impressed by two things in the early history of Cen- 
tenary — one the student legislature set up in 1846, with the trustees 
and visitors forming the Senate and twenty-one students the lower 
house. The faculty had a veto power. The other was the loyalty of 
Centenary students to the Confederacy. On October 7, 1861, five days 
after an attempt to open, these words were written diagonally across a 
page of the minute book, ‘Students have all gone to war. College 
suspended, and God help the right!” ‘The buildings were used as a 
hospital for wounded Confederates and later, during the siege of Port 
Hudson, they were occupied by Federal troops. Many valuable books 
disappeared, buildings and furnishings were damaged. ‘The hall of the 
Franklin Institute did not escape, but tradition has it that the word 
UNION above the door of the other Society saved it from damage. 


The College was reopened in October, 1865, but little was done until 
the following year. Arrangements had been made to liquidate the debt 
to the State by giving ten scholarships a year to students appointed by 
the Legislature. Under Reconstruction it was feared that negroes might 
be given scholarships. G. W. Carter, a friend of Governor Warmoth, 
was once a Methodist preacher, and he had sentiment enough left for 
the Church to get a bill through the Legislature, remitting the debt. 
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and he induced the Governor to sign it. It is said that this was the last 
official act of Henry Clay Warmoth. ‘The writer once called to see him 
at his home on Marengo Street, New Orleans, to ask him to verify the 
foregoing statement, but the aged man said he could not remember. 
‘Though a carpet-bagger, Governor Warmoth was a man of culture, and 
one of the most distinguished-looking men the writer has met. 
Sentiment had grown through the years that Centenary College 
should be moved to a better location. At the Conference in December, 
1906, the Commission that had been appointed to represent the body 
recommending, the removal of Centenary to Shreveport was ordered. 


Meanwhile the College was still carrying on at Jackson, under the 
presidency of C. C. Miller, but naturally against great difficulties. At 
the last commencement there, in June, 1906, there were two graduates 
— Miss Eva K. Munson and H. L. ‘Townsend. 


The College was opened in Shreveport in 1908 in a building that 
cost $33,000 — all but $3000 of this amount was given by citizens of 
Shreveport. Dr. William Lander Weber, the first president, a South 
Carolinian and distinguished English scholar, in 1910 relinquished the 
work because of ill health. Dr. Felix R. Hill, who had been pastor of 
First Church, Shreveport, followed Dr. Weber, and rendered notable 
service in those trying days, as did Dr. R. H. Wynn, who became Presi- 
dent in 1912, and served six years. Upon Dr. Wynn’s resignation, Pro- 
fessor R. W. Bourne was president for two years. Dean R. E. Smith 
_ followed as President pro tempore. 

In 1921 Dr. George S. Sexton, pastor of First Church, Shreveport, 
was elected President of Centenary, and in the eleven years ot his 
tenure he made a great contribution to the institution. He was tireless 
in efforts to bring the College to the attention of our people. In 1925 
he secured R. H. Harper to write and direct during commencement a 
pageant, “The Light of a Century,” depicting the history of Centenary 
College for a hundred years. Six years later, under commission of Dr. 
Sexton, the editor of the Pacific Methodist Advocate, Dr. William 
Hamilton Nelson published “A Burning Torch and a Flaming Fire, 
the Story of Centenary College of Louisiana.” Every effort was made to 
strengthen the faculty and to interest great agencies of education in 
Centenary. 

When Dr. Sexton resigned in 1932, Dr. W. Angie Smith, now a 
Bishop, served a year as acting President, while retaining the pastorate 
of First Church, Shreveport. In 1933 Dr. Pierce Cline, a Georgian, who 
had been teaching in Centenary, became President, and he did a 
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notable work during a time of retrenchment and amid difficulties that 
were legion. Following bis death, Paul M. Brown served unofficially 
until the election of Dr. Joe J. Mickle, cultured gentleman who is 
leading in the campaign for a Greater Centenary. The completion of 
this campaign will make the College one of the great schools of the 
country. 


Mansfield Female College 


Dr. Henry C. Thweatt, a native of Halifax County, Virginia, in 1854 
founded a school for girls at Mansfield, Louisiana. The following year 
a large main building was erected. In January, 1855, the Conference 
accepted the offer of the College “as a Conference school.” Dr. Thweatt 
was appointed President, Rev. W. E. Doty the agent, and twenty-five 
trustees were elected. 

Dr. Thweatt did much to establish the College in the affections of 
the people. He retired in 1860 because of age and infirmities, and lived 
the remainder of his life near Mansfield. His body was buried on the 
College campus. 


Following Dr. Thweatt, the Presidents, in their order, were Rev. 
Thomas Armstrong of Alabama, Rev. J. Lane Borden, native of New 
Berne, Alabama; Dr. F. M. Grace, Dr. A. D. McVoy, T. S. Sligh, Olin 
S. Dean, R. L. Harrell, R. E. Bobbitt, W. M. Bratton, Dr. D. B. Raulins. 


In 1882 the Board of Education attributed growth to the fine abil- 
ities of President Borden, and to the building of the New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific Railroad within two miles of Mansfield. But bright pros- 
pects soon came to a bitter end. The summer of 1883 President Borden 
was assassinated in the business section of the town by a young proba- 
tioner of the Louisiana Conference, and his brother, both natives of 
Mansfield — for exactly what will never be known. The ugly grievance 
claimed by the brothers was never proven, and the brethren of J. Lane 
Borden remained steadfast in their allegiance to the dead. In his 
memoir, signed by T. J. Upton, it was declared that no complaint had 
ever been made against him by his brethren of the Conference. Dr. 
Charles F. Evans, who had been a close associate of Mr. Borden, deliv- 
ered a eulogy which was ordered published in the Minutes. Mrs. 
Borden established herself in a hotel in Ruston, maintained herself 
and educated her children. One of them was a classmate of the author 
in a school there. 

It was a coincidence that Dr. F. M. Grace, under whom young 
Borden was converted, and who prepared him for entrance into the old 
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Southern University, succeeded Mr. Borden as President of Mansfield. 
Dr. Grace did much to allay the agitation caused by the tragedy and 
nearly doubled the enrollment. He was an uncle of the late Perry O. 
Lowrey of the Louisiana Conference. 


Dr. A. D. McVoy served for eight years as President and wrought 
well. Professor T. S. Sligh, who succeeded Dr. McVoy, with his cultured 
wife, Mrs. Adele Calhoun Sligh, greatly increased the enrollment and 
led in many improvements to the property. 


In 1907 Professor Olin S$. Dean became President. Under him the 
enrollment reached 172 and the “religious conditions” among the stu- 
dents were declared to be “noteworthy.” 


Professor R. L. Harrell, a Mississippian, who had taught several years 
in Centenary, came to the presidency of Mansfield in the autumn of 
1909, and found an indebtedness of nearly nineteen thousand dollars. 


President A. B. Peters in 1910 reported that receipts from tuition 
and board had lacked only fifty dollars of meeting the operating ex- 
penses. The school was paying its way but little was being done to 
retire the indebtedness brought over from other years. 


In 1912 Professor R. E. Bobbitt, a Tennesseean, came from teaching 
in the State Normal at Natchitoches to the presidency of Mansfield. 
He brought the College to the peak of attendance — more than two 
hundred. In 1910 it was reported that each bond of the indebtedness 
had been met, when due, and with interest, and that money was in 
hand to meet the remaining bonds. In 1926 a beautiful and com- 
modious auditorium was completed. 


Professor W. M. Bratton, a Tennesseean and brother-in-law of J. W. 
Pearson, once a member of the Louisiana Conference, succeeded Mr. 
Bobbitt, and he served a year. 


Rev. D. B. Raulins, a Mississippian, who had taught in Centenary 
College, became President in 1926 —the writer, preaching the bacca- 
laureate sermon at the College during Dr. Raulin’s presidency was 
greatly impressed with the fine culture evident at the institution. 


Notwithstanding the flourishing condition of the school for fifteen 
years, it needed a larger financial support to survive. Only $12,503.48 
came to Mansfield from the Christian Education Campaign, and a 
campaign for $300,000 authorized by the Conference in 1923 brought 
in only $50,000 in cash and subscriptions. In 1930 the Board of Educa- 
tion reported concerning Mansfield Female College: “In accordance 
with the action of the last Annual Conference, the Board of Education, 
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much to its regret, could not see its way to provide for the opening of 
the school, and the Board of Trustees were instructed accordingly.” 


Legal problems involving the property had a longer life. It is suff- 
cient to say that the property soon passed from the Church. It was 
acquired in time by Mr. Remer Calhoun of Mansfield, who has built a 
number of cottages fronting on Crosby Street, and demolished the 
upper floors of the main building and made the ground floor into a 
large residence for himself. The great oaks, cedars, and other trees 
about it remain as reminders of the generations of students who have 
walked in their shadows. 


Homer College 


The first record in the Minutes of Homer College is that in 1855 
Rev. Richmond Randle was appointed as its agent. In 1860 the build- 
ing had been completed and there were 115 students. Rev. Baxter 
Clegg, the President, had been succeeded by Rev. W. D. Shea. In 1863 
Homer College was the only school that reported to the Conference. 
Dr. Clegg had again become the President. For two years the school 
was without a President. It appears that Rev. William H. Scales was 
then elected. In 1870 Rev. James E. Cobb began a term of several years 
in the presidency. He was instructed to visid the Little Rock and the 
Trinity Conferences to enlist their cooperation with Homer College, 
but the effort was fruitless. 


In 1873 Rev. J. Lane Borden became President. The plan was ap- 
proved to provide a fund for the board of ministers and other benefi- 
ciaries. The year following Rev. Baxter Clegg was made President for 
the third time. | 


Friction between College and Conference came in 1875 over the 
matter of enforcing payments on endowment notes by law. ‘The Con- 
ference opposing the matter, refused to concur in the appointment of 
Professor Gordon as President and also declined to appoint a Confer- 
ence member as agent of the College. A year later some measure of 
unity was restored and the Conference recommended the appointment 
of Professor R. A. Smith as President. 


In 1880 the Conference heard with regret of the poor “financial con- 
dition of the College,” but did nothing but leave the condition to the 
trustees. Beyond this meager reference, no further mention is made in 
the Minutes of Homer College. 
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Pierce and Paine College 


Long and gloomy are the records of Pierce and Paine College at 
Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, though the beginning was with promise. Con- 
ference was informed in 1860 that a “superior college building” would 
soon be completed and that endowment funds of $50,000 had been 
raised. Rev. B. F. Alexander and Rev. John Pipes evidently had much 
to do with the founding, for they were given the thanks of the Confer- 
ence. Rev. C. P. Cooper of Georgia had been elected President, and it 
was planned to open the following year. 


From the Minutes it cannot be learned that the school was ever 
actually operated by the Church. In 1870 the Pleasant Hill Church 
was given permission to use one of the buildings. Private schools were 
conducted for several years. 


The greatest distinction of Pierce and Paine College is the fact that 
its six hundred acres of land provided a battleground for Dick Taylor 
and Banks in the Battle of Pleasant Hill. In 1903 Rev. J. L. P. Shep- 
pard, who had been appointed the previous year to negotiate a sale of 
the property, reported that it had been sold. But it appears that 
twenty-five acres were not included in the sale. In November, 1933, 
Briscoe Carter, President of the Legal Conference, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, providing that the Louisiana Conference donate 
the remaining acreage, with mineral rights reserved, to the State as 
the site of a park. In November, 1941, a resolution was adopted, asking 
the return of the property to the Conference, citing that nothing had 
been done toward developing a park on the ground, and that valuable 
timber was being taken from it. At the Conference of the following 
year, Judge Robert J. O’Neal, R. H. Harper, and Elmer C. Gunn, the 
Committee appointed, reported that the Legislature had passed an act 
returning the property to the Conference and the Governor had 
signed it. 


The action toward recovery of the property had been urged by the 
writer while he was in charge of the Alexandria District, upon repre- 
sentation made to him by the late IT. W. Hardee, steward at Pleasant 
Hill, of depredation upon timber on the property. In 1885 a valuation 
of $2200 was placed on the entire property of Pierce and Paine College. 
In 1944 more than half of that amount was received for timber sold 
from the twenty-five acres remaining, and of the amount received $1200 
was added to the permanent Superannuate Endowment Fund of the 
Conference. 
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Other Schools 


Brief reference will be made to other schools which were privately 
owned but in close cooperation with the Church and patronized by 
Methodists. 

W. E. Doty, P. M. Goodwyn, and Linus Parker, ministers, in 1852 
were appointed a committee for a girls’ school at Minden. Three years 
later Mahala Female Institute in Minden was mentioned. In 1856 Con- 
ference met in “Brother Scales’ Academy” in Minden. The three refer- 
ences may have been to the same school. 

Two schools in the Capital — Baton Rouge Female Academy, first 
recommended in 1852, and Baton Rouge Male Institute, under Prof. 
W. H. N. Magruder, first mentioned in 1860, were continued for many 
years. 

In 1852 the plan of the “brethren at Opelousas” to establish a 
“female school of high grade” was approved. Some years later Mrs. 
W. H. Hayes, an aunt of the late H. H. White of Alexandria, conducted 
a school in the town which was recognized as ‘‘worthy of the support 
of the public and especially of members of our Church and Confer- 
ence.;; 

At the seventh session of the Conference pleasure was expressed in 
learning of the Feliciana Female Institute at Jackson, Louisiana, under 
the care of Rev. B. Jones and Prof. W. H. Scales. 

The pastor of Franklin and Patersonville Charge in January, 1855, 
was appointed to cooperate with the trustees of Franklin Female Col- 
lege. In 1872 it was ordered that $490 received by the Conference from 
the sale of Franklin Seminary be given to the trustees of the Franklin 
Methodist Church to be expended in the building of a Methodist 
school. Apparently the school was never built. 

In 1860 a building was purchased in the name of the New Iberia 
Church and trustees were appointed for the New Iberia Female Insti- 
tute. iMrs. Mary A. Davis was in charge. In 1864 the Trenton High 
School, under Prof. R. A. Smith, was given Conference approval. ‘The 
same year cooperation was offered Rev. J. Lane Borden in a school for 
girls that he had opened in Monroe. 


Attention was given the plan of establishing common schools as early 
as 1865, and in 1877 a resolution was adopted that a school should be 
opened near every church. This far-reaching plan was never carried 
out. However, in 1888, Homer District had projected a school at Gibs- 
land, and four years later the Alexandria District School was reported 
as ‘‘prospering and growing in favor and influence.” 
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Rev. Paul M. Brown was appointed President of the Johnston Col- 
legiate Institute at Greensburg, Louisiana, in 1899, and a year later the 
school was acquired by the Church. It appears that the name was 
changed to Greensburg Fitting School. Prof. Albert Joseph Price of 
Lake Charles in 1901 was the Principal. In 1904 the property was re- 
turned to the community. 


In General 


The Louisiana Conference has been ably represented by men given 
to the work of Education in the Church at large. Dr. Thomas Carter 
and Dr. Henry Beach Carre were for years connected with Vanderbilt 
University. Dr. F. N. Parker declined consecration as a Bishop that he 
might remain at Emory. Long Dean of the Candler School of Theology, 
he is now Dean Emeritus. Holland M. McTyeire, elected a Bishop 
while he was a member of the Louisiana Conference, led in the found- 
ing of Vanderbilt University. _ 

In the summer of 1907 a preachers’ institute, which a year later took 
the name of Seashore Divinity School, was organized at Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, and conducted by representatives of the Conferences in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Dr. F. N. Parker, Dr. H. T. Carley, and the 
author, of the Louisiana Conference, were among the deans, R. H. 
Harper being the last. The action of the General Conference in 1930 
confining the giving of credits to undergraduates to the Correspond- 
ence School, thereby preventing the giving of credits by the Divinity 
School, forced the closing of the School. In 1931 the Seashore Methodist 
Assembly had its first session. A. S. Lutz, W. W. Holmes, and H. L. 
Johns were the first representatives of the Louisiana Conference on the 
Board of Managers. 


During the Conference of 1904 a preachers’ institute was held, and 
such institutes were held for several years thereafter. In recent years a 
School for Pastors and Christian Workers has become a regular feature 
of the early summer. Dr. B. C. Taylor long served as Dean; he was 
succeeded by Dr. J. Henry Bowdon, the present Dean. With the excep- 
tion of one year at Southwestern in Lafayette and another at South- 
eastern at Hammond, these schools have been conducted at Centenary 
College. 

In 1870 Mr. William H. Foster of New Orleans, assisted by the pastor 
of Felicity Church, Dr. John Matthews, established the Seashore Camp- 
grounds at Biloxi, Mississippi. The history of this property has been 
ably written by Mr. C. O. Chalmers of New Orleans. The portion of 
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the property lying between the Louisville and Nashville Railroad and 
the Mississippi Sound still remains to the Church, being jointly owned 
by the Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi Conferences. 


In 1937 Camp Brewer was begun as an Alexandria District project 
under R. H. Harper, the Presiding Elder. One day in the Lecompte 
Church Mrs. Harper asked Mr. Hull Brewer for a camp site. “Edna,” 
he said, “tell John (his brother) to show you a location near Indian 
Creek.’’ Later approximately twenty-six acres of land were transferred 
by Mr. Brewer to the Alexandria District. Nearly all the lumber used 
in building the dining hall was donated by companies in central Louisi- 
ana. W. D. Milton, pastor at Lecompte, was the architect and builder, 
and also in general charge of all buildings erected. C. W. Lahey, R. M. 
Bentley, I. T. Howes, G. A. Morgan, Roger Lahey, and others gave 
much time to the work. Lecompte, Bunkie, Glenmora each built a 
cabin, other churches provided for them. Ted Howes and his young 
people of Glenmora did all the work on their cabin. Mr. John Brewer, 
Miss Lilly Brewer, and Mrs. Evelyn Brewer Gray of Lecompte had the 
Brewer cabin erected. Friends of the Presiding Elder gave the funds to 
build the caretaker’s cottage. The Gallaher Lighthouse was built with 
funds provided by Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Gallaher and their son, Earl, 
and was designed and erected by C. W. Lahey, who proved invaluable | 
as an all-round workman, both as an electrician and carpenter. 


In 1940 the Alexandria District offered Camp Brewer, debt free, to 
the Louisiana Conference, and a year later the property was accepted 
and made the State Assembly ground for young people. The narrow 
strip between the Camp and the Missouri Pacific Railroad was pur- 
chased by the young people. The dining hall was greatly enlarged by 
the Assembly and named Harper Hall. In 1946 a lake was made on the 
west side of the grounds. Recently Mrs. Hull Brewer and her daughter 
gave a large acreage on the south side of the gravel road in front of 
the camp. 


The pastors in cities where State schools are located reported in 1912 
on the number of Methodists attending those schools, and special work 
was begun among those students — a work which has been carried on 
since 1926 under the Wesley Foundation. For work among students at 
the Louisiana State University, R. H. Harper, then pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Baton Rouge, and Irby C. Nichols, chairman of the 
board, secured Rev. Joe Brown Love, who remained in the work 
several years. Similar work was also taken up in other State schools. 

Student work at the University has been ably carried on for some 
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years by W. E. Trice, pastor of University Church. Elmer C. Gunn, as 
Chairman of the Commission on the University Church and Student 
Center, has done a notable work, with able assistants in Mr. Trice as 
Secretary and J. H. Cain as Treasurer of the Commission. A fine site 
has been purchased near the campus and a magnificent church will be 
built at an early date, to be known as the W. B. Reily Memorial 
Church. At the time of this writing, $68,500 has been given by J. W. 
Reily of New Orleans, $81,500 by churches of the Conference, a total 
of $150,000 in hand. ‘Toward the goal of $300,000 the work goes on, 
with prospects of success. 


The Sunday School 


At the first session of the Louisiana Conference 22 Sunday schools ~ 
were reported — half the number of charges. There were 123 teachers, 
895 scholars. For Sunday school purposes $309 had been raised, and 
$595 for Missions. 

Until 1882 a Sunday School Committee promoted that work, there- 
after the Sunday School Board until 1930, when the Board of Christian 
Education was formed. 

The Juvenile Missionary Society was a feature of the Sunday school 
work in the eighteen-fifties and perhaps later. The report of the Sun- 
day Schoo] Committee in 1860 recommended that each graduate “in 
the Catechetical Series” be given a certificate, and that each superin- 
tendent report the figures of his school a month in advance of Con- 
ference. 

Children’s Day was hailed with “delight” in January, 1888; the 
observance grew in importance. Ten years later Rally Day was stressed, 
and the organization of Home Departments urged. In 1902 the holding 
of a Sunday School Anniversary at each Conference was begun. Four 
years later Decision Day was mentioned and also during a number of 
years following. 

In January, 1906, while John L. Sutton was chaplain of the State 
Penitentiary, supplying prison camps with Bibles, hymnals, and Sun- 
day school literature was begun — this was continued during the years 
when H. S. Johns was chaplain. 

Upon request of the Louisiana Conference Board, the General Board 
arranged a meeting of all chairmen of Conference boards in January 
of 1910 in Nashville. In December of that year W. H. Coleman was 
appointed to supervise Adult Bible Class work. The observance of 
Missionary Day and the appointment of a Missionary Superintendent 
in every school was urged. 
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Perry O. Lowrey became Sunday School Secretary in 1910 —he 
served through 1912 and then lack of funds prevented hig reappoint- 
ment. After three years, W. H. Coleman was appointed Field Secretary 
but, after four months, having been appointed to First Church, Alex- 
andria, he was succeeded by C. V. Breithaupt, who served until his 
resignation three years afterward. Alonzo Early served as Sunday School 
Secretary, 1919-21, and was succeeded by C. D. Atkinson, who served 
with conspicuous success for nine years. In November, 1926, under the 
Dual-Extension Plan, A. K. McLellan was elected Extension Secretary, 
and he served until the Board was merged with the Board of Christian 
Education. 

In December of 1930 the last report of the Sunday School Board, read 
by W. H. Giles, recommended sincere thanks to C. D. Atkinson “‘for 
the nine years of faithful and efficient leadership in promoting the 
Conference Sunday School program, especially the splendid showing he 
has made in promoting and increasing Standard ‘Training Schools to 
a large number of schools (113 in eight years) and the large number 
of credits issued therefrom.” A. K. McLellan was thanked for his four 
years’ labor in promoting Rural Extension Work, a large increase in 
schools observing Missionary Sunday, and the offerings made. ‘The 
adoption of the report closed a work of nearly fifty years — henceforth 
Sunday school interests were to be under the direction of the Board of 
Christian Education. 


The Epworth League 


First mention of the Epworth League was made in 1893 when F. N. 
Parker, C. W. Carter, and F, S. Parker presented resolutions in Con- 
ference, endorsing its work. The year following eighteen chapters were 
reported. The first to be formed was that of Felicity Church, New 
Orleans. In December, 1895, the Epworth League Board was formed, 
and authorized to appoint four ministers as field secretaries. 

The year following the four field secretaries reported that a number 
of new chapters had been formed. A State League Conference had been 
held. It was ordered that the State League be composed of all League 
members attending the League Conference, have an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven, three of them officers elected annually by the Louisiana 
Conference. 

At the State League Conference held in Alexandria in 1898 a mis- 
sionary campaign was arranged. The next year, in Crowley, approxi- 
mately $1100 was pledged for Foreign Missions. ‘'wo District League 
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conferences had been held — at Grand Cane and at Minden. A League 
Rally had been held in Shreveport. The League Union in New Orleans 
was conducting a mission Sunday school. ‘The New Orleans Christian 
Advocate was carrying a column devoted to League work, with T. B. 
Clifford in charge. 


In 1900 growth in numbers had not been large but progress had been 
made in developing the real purpose of the work. The plan adopted of 
the Leagues giving toward Missions through the regular channels of 
the Church accounted for a large increase reported by the Conference 
Treasurer of Missions. In 1903 C. D. Atkinson was Secretary of the 
Tri-State League Assembly which had been meeting for several years 
at the Seashore Camp Ground, and which was held annually for more 
than a decade. ‘The following year he was named a commissioner from 
the Louisiana Conference in the management of the Assembly. 


In January, 1906, the holding of League Institutes during the session 
of a District Conference was begun — they became a regular feature of 
League work. In 1912 A. I. Townsley was Corresponding Secretary of 
the League Board to assist in raising a ten per cent assessment for 
League work. 


In 1912 the organization of Junior Leagues was urged. ‘This work 
grew rapidly. In 1915 the Conference Board recommended the corre- 
lation of the work of the Junior League and the Juvenile Missionary 
Society. Mrs. Edna Skipwith Harper was appointed Junior League 
Superintendent at this session; she had served in a similar position 
with the Juvenile Missionary Society of Woman’s work. Already an 
advocate of the correlation of the work among children, she was chiefly 
responsible for bringing it about in the Louisiana Conference. 


The Louisiana Leaguers in 1915 raised $1000 toward the support of 
Mrs. John A. Stockwell at work in the Congo. Great progress in League 
work was reported for 1916 — with a hundred chapters, a gain of thirty. 
But there was still a third of the charges without chapters, and in 1917 
the “Big Drive,” to have a chapter in every charge, was inaugurated. 
But the First World War interfered with success. It was not until three 
years later that a large increase in chapters was reported. } 


The first League Assembly at Mansfield College was held in 1918, 
and each summer thereafter until 1930 the Leaguers met in Mansfield. 
In 1925 the Leagues of the State raised $4500 in cash toward the 
building of a dining hall at Mansfield College. The first Hi-League 
Assembly, held in 1929 at Mansfield, reported to the Central Office the 
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largest number of credits issued by Hi-League organizations in the 
Church. 


In November of 1927 Miss Elizabeth Langford was appointed Con- 
ference Field Secretary of the Epworth League, and tor three years she 
did a great work. At the last meeting of the Epworth League Board, 
her employment as a paid worker in the Young People’s Department 
was recommended to the Board of Christian Education. The year 1930 
closed the work of the Epworth League Board — henceforth the work 
among young people was to be administered as a department of the 
Board of Christian Education and its successor, the Board of Education. 


Van (“Uncle Van”) Carter, Hugh Jamieson, Charles N. White, 
Edgar E. Cayard, J. B. Grambling, and C. D. Atkinson were among the 
leaders of Epworth League work. The Louisiana Conference made a 
great contribution to the Church in Dr. Fitzgerald S. Parker, second 
son of Bishop Linus Parker, who from 1903 to 1910 was Assistant 
General Secretary of the Epworth League Board, and General Secre- 
tary from 1910 until 1930, when the League work was merged with 
that of the General Board of Education. He was for years the brilliant 
editor of the Epworth Era. Bishop Paul Kern said of Dr. Parker: “He 
made the modern Young People’s Movement in our Church,” and Dr. 
W. L. Duren writes of him: “All in all, it is likely that no single indi- 
vidual ever made a greater contribution to the life of the Church than 
was made by Dr. Parker through the Epworth League.” It is worthy of 
record that Dr. S. A. Steel organized the Epworth League and was 
General Secretary from 1894 through a quadrennium. In his closing 
years Dr. Steel was a member of the Louisiana Conference, and ended 
his life in the comfortable home which friends of the town had given 
him in Mansfield, among the “Pelican Pines” he immortalized in his 
letters to the press. 


LOUISIANA METHODIST ORPHANAGE 


The Louisiana Methodist Orphanage was founded through the 
consecrated labors of C. C. Weir ot the Louisiana Conference. 


As a result of his advocacy of the matter a sentiment was created 
that was given direction by a resolution offered by J. D. Harper and 
eighteen others at the session of December, 1902, providing for an 
orphan’s home “to be maintained and operated” by the Conference. 
Upon request, Bishop Key appointed an Orphan’s Home Board to 
secure donations and locate a site. 

At the next Conference the Board submitted a “Plan of Operations.” 
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The appointment of an agent could not be made because of a shortage 
of pastors, and the matter was left in the hands of the Bishop and his 
cabinet. It appears that C. C. Wier was appointed agent during the 
year, for at the session at the close the Bishop was requested ‘‘to re- 
appoint C. C. Wier agent for the Orphanage Board,” and the Bishop 
complied with the request. 


At the Conference of 1906 it was reported that a temporary home 
had been built in Bunkie, and that a few orphans were being cared 
for there. Meanwhile the citizens of Ruston had offered forty acres of 
land within the corporate limits of the town. February 19, 1907, the 
incorporation of the Orphanage was perfected. The main building was 
completed in April, 1908, and on the tenth of the month the matron 
and thirteen children occupied the building. 


At the close of 1908 C. C. Wier offered his resignation as agent. 
Resolutions were passed expressing deep appreciation of his labors, 
recognizing him as the original projector of the Orphanage idea, and 
rejoicing with him in the prospect of the speedy realization of his long- 
cherished dream. 


From C. C. Wier’s resignation until 1937 R. W. Vaughan, as Super- 
intendent of the Orphanage, gave his time and ability without stint or 
limit to the building and maintenance of an institution of which 
Louisiana Methodists are justly proud. During his long tenure his 
name became a household word among Methodists, and he so firmly 
fixed the Orphanage in the affections of the people that for many years 
its maintenance has been provided for by free-will offerings on Easter 
Sunday and Harvest Day. However, funds for new buildings and im- 
provements have been raised by Dr. Vaughan through staunch friends 
of the Orphanage. When he asked to retire in 1937, he and Mrs. 
Vaughan were thanked for their contribution of $4000 for the re- 
modeling of the Superintendent’s home. They had shared with the 
Orphanage funds which had come to them through oil properties. 
Upon his retirement, Dr. Vaughan was honored with the title of 
Superintendent Emeritus. 


For a decade C. B. White has proven a worthy successor of Dr. 
Vaughan. With deep interest and fine consecration, he has been carry- 
ing on the work. His report in November of 1946 showed a total of 
152 children in the Home during the year; 122 at the time of making 
the report, and total assets of three hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. 
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NEW ORLEANS CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


An historian observes that the New Orleans Christian Advo- 
cate, “like many worthy pioneers, was born on a Mississippi River 
steamboat.” 4* At the General Conference of 1850 a resolution by Jeffer- 
son Hamilton and B. M. Drake to establish a paper for the Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi Conferences was tabled. But 
delegates returning from St. Louis on the James Hewitt met and named 
a committee, of which William Winans was chairman and Jefferson 
Hamilton secretary, to form a plan for a paper. On July 10, 1850, the 
committee issued a specimen copy from New Orleans. No editor was 
named but by reason of an editorial signed by B. M. Drake he may be 
regarded as the first occupant of the tripod, though his tenure was for 
only one issue. 

Regular publication began on February 8, 1851, with Holland N. 
McTyeire as editor, and issued by a joint committee of the Alabama 
and Louisiana Conferences. The Mississippi Conference soon adopted 
the paper. In 1880 the North Mississippi became a patronizing Con- 
ference. The Alabama Conference withdrew in 1883 to establish its 
own paper. 

During the War Between the States the Advocate had to suspend 
publication. A row of coffins across the front of the building, used by 
an undertaker, may have prevented Advocate valuables from being 
added to Ben Butler’s collection of silver spoons. 

Of the fourteen editors, five became Bishops — McTyeire, Keener, 
Parker, Galloway, Decell. Eight of the editors were natives of Missis- 
sippi, two of Louisiana, and one each of South Carolina, Maryland, 
and New York. Nine were members of the Louisiana Conference at the 
time of their election. IThe names of the editors, in the order of their 
service, are H. N. McTyeire, C. C. Gillespie, J. C. Keener, Linus Parker, 
C. B. Galloway, C. W. Carter, W. C. Black, J. W. Boswell, R. A. Meek, 
H. T. Carley, R. H. Harper, J. L. Decell, D. B. Raulins, W. L. Duren. 

For nearly a century the New Orleans Christian Advocate gave a 
great service to its patronizing territory. The pity is that it could not 
have reached, as has the Louisiana Conference, a century and more. In 
November of 1946 the Committee on the future of the Advocate re- 
ported failure to work out a plan for keeping on with its publication. 
The Mississippians withdrawing to establish their own paper, it was 
believed that without the patronage in Mississippi the Advocate could 
not be carried on. 


“7 J. B. Cain. 
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The last issue came from the press just preceding the Conference 
session of 1946 —in that session a former editor read the foregoing 
sketch of the Advocate, and Henry T. Carley, also a former editor, read 
a paper in appreciation of W. L. Duren, whose tenure of twelve years 
had been the longest among the editors. In the paper it was well stated 
that Dr. Duren’s “record as editor of the New Orleans Christian Advo- 
cate is the crowning achievement of a distinguished career.” 


THE LEGAL CONFERENCE 


The Louisiana Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was incorporated by an Act of the Legislature 
in March, 1855, and signed by Governor P. O. Hebert on the 15th of 
that month. 

The Board of Trustees was generally known as the “Legal Confer- 
ence.” ‘The original Board included three men who became Bishops of 
the Church. John C. Keener was the first president. In recent years 
the presidents have been Briscoe Carter, W. L. Duren, and J. H. 
Bowdon. The last named was elected after Unification — the Corpora- 
tion being continued for holdings acquired before the Churches united. 


CONFERENCE TRUSTEES 


Not until November 12, 1942, were Conference Trustees elected. 
On that date B. H. Andrews called attention to paragraph 791 
of the Discipline, and he and D. B. Raulins discussed the matter. ‘The 
motion of J. B. Grambling prevailed that Trustees be elected. The 
present Board of Trustees are J. H. Bowdon, G. M. Hicks, 1947; C. F. 
Lueg, W. L. Doss, Jr., 1948, and Elmer C. Gunn, 1949, Clerical; J. J. 
Davidson, 1947; E. S. Lotspeich, 1948; Judge E. L. Walker, Judge Robt. 
J. O'Neal, 1949, Lay. W. L. Doss, Jr., is the President, and Judge Robt. 
J. O’Neal the Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW ORLEANS METHODIST DEPOSITORY 


In January of 1855 a resolution by Henry Avery was adopted 
to build a book depository in New Orleans, including a Missionary 
Room and space for the New Orleans Christian Advocate. Prior to 
1858 a three-story brick building at 112 Camp Street (old numbering) , 
now 512 Camp, was purchased from J. P. Harrison for $15,000 — a debt 
that remained was eventually paid. ; 
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From the time of purchase through 1946 the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate was published in the building. At the same session, 1946, in 
which the closing of the Advocate’s publication was announced, action 
was taken to sell the Depository if found advisable, but, at the time of 
this writing, no sale has been made. 


The name of Robert J. Harp, late member of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, is inseparably connected, with the early days of the Depository. 
He was the agent from 1869 to 1878 of a branch office of the Publish- 
ing House maintained in the Depository building. In time of stress in 
1878 the Nashville House drew so heavily upon the New Orleans 
Branch that it failed. From that year until 1883 Robert J. Harp sus- 
tained-a local relation to the Conference — during this time he was 
employed in trying to get a settlement from Nashville for New Orleans 
creditors, supporting himself and family as he could. 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


The first record of Laymen’s Work shows the election in 1910 
of R. IT. McLendon as Conference Leader. Following him, V. L. 
Fulton served two years. In 1913 W. 8. Holmes of Baton Rouge was 
elected, and he served until 1918, when he was succeeded by W. M. 
Spinks. In 1914 the name of the othce was changed to Conterence Lay 
Leader. 

‘T’. W. Holloman of Alexandria began a term of eleven years in 1919 
and proved a worthy leader. He was followed by 5. M. McReynolds ot 
Monroe, who was succeeded by C. O. Holland of Minden, each ot 
whom gave five years of fine service. Judge EK. L. Walker ot Ruston, 
successor of C, O. Holland, is still serving as Conterence Lay Leader 
and continuing in a great leadership of the laymen. 

For more than thirty-five years the organized laymen of the Louisi- 
ana Conference have interested the men of the church and enlisted 
them in some form of service. Emphasis upon Stewardship, a better 
financial system for the churches, and the wider use of laymen in con- 
ducting religious services on circuits, are some of the worthy objects 
of the Board. 


Laymen’s Day, according to the last report of the Board, “has been 
recognized throughout the church as a valuable agency for strengthen- 
ing the spiritual leadership among the laity, and a wise expression of 
the cooperative spirit of the ministry in a larger use of a trained laity 
for more responsible service.” 
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No Place 
PO DelOUSAaS Jan. 
BAIN en tier oss ee Jan. 
3 Baton Rouge... Dec. 
f SULEVEDOT bests Dec. 
5 New Orleans__..._._- Dec. 
6. Phibodauxi. boa! Dec. 
7 Baton Rouge... Jan. 
8 Mansfield... Dec. 
9 (Franklin og 00.2. Jan. 
LOND Astro ee Dec. 
11 /Waterproofi.uio Feb. 
12 Mansfield... Feb. 
13 New Orleans......---- Dec. 
P4\ Pear lente Dec. 
15 Baton Rouge... Dec. 
16. Alexandria___........-. Dec. 
HP OASEL OPS oe eta old Dec 
1S (PEOUeR a) be Dec 
19 Minden... Dec 
20 Mansfield___..____._____-. Nov 
21 Baton Rouge. Dec. 
22 New Orleans_____.---- Dec. 
23 New Iberia........._Dec. 
24 Shreveport..2. 2. Jan 
ZOU OW UC yon oh eee eee Jan 
26° Monroe. toh. Jan 
27 New Orleans Jan 
28 Baton Rouge... Jan. 
29 Alexandrias2 7 Jan. 
30 New Orleans..__.-- Dec. 
Sad Penton see ee. Dec. 
32 Opelousasiale 4. Dec. 
33 New Orleans__.__- Jan. 
34 Baton Rouge... Dec. 
$5 Shreveport... 4 Dec. 
36 New Orleans __.--...--- Jan. 
37 Mansfield... Jan. 
38 New Orleans___..--.- Jan 
39 Minden__......_____ Jan 
40 Baton Rouge... Jan 
ATO Ruston eee Jan. 
42. Shreveport — Jan. 
43 New Orleans... Dec. 
44 Baton Rouge... Dec. 
45 Monyroe.._....--------- Dec. 
46 Alexandria... Dec. 
47 Lake Charles_____.. Dec. 
48 Homer .__.-._...-------- _Dec. 
49 New Orleans_____..... Dec. 
50. Jackson... _1_.Dec, 
TAP STON Oe eA Dec. 
Dest TOW ile Vin. acd 2 od oe Jan. 
53 Mansfield... Dec 
54 Monroe_.__..-------- Dec 
55 Baton Rouge... Dec. 
56 New Iberia_....._____. Dec. 
57 Alexandria... Dec. 
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Date 


6, 


1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1899 C 
1900 
1901 


, 1902 


President Secretary 

Joshua Soule. W. H. Crenshaw 
RobertPaines. Ais ee W. H. Crenshaw 
Robert Paine 1.0. 2 W. H. Crenshaw 
William Capers... John M. Hamil 
William Capers... P. M. Goodwyn 
Robert Paine 25 is P. M. Goodwyn 
[OT Andrewl eee P. M. Goodwyn 
eG Rgerier) oes igo by P. M. Goodwyn 
[SOT Andrew. ues a P. M. Goodwyn 
H. H. Kavanaugh... P. M. Goodwyn 
H. H. Kavanaugh. P. M. Goodwyn 
Geo. PPierce: te. acd Linus Parker 
Robert. Paine i Sweet Linus Parker 
JeOr Andrew. aula tele, Linus Parker 
Jol Barly. 0 mg, We Linus Parker 
{iG Keener 2h ney es da ee Linus Parker 
famesA \Ivyic oo: wee P.M. Goodwyn 
IR OAR STi, eet eres MEE P.M. Goodwyn 
J .Ctipecnert! Ble ra Linus Parker 
if Cadre 2a taki ie Linus Parker 
Robert Paineng ke Linus Parker 
RoberOV aie. oh. 39 Os Linus Parker 
H. H. Kavanaugh... Linus Parker 
HN Mc liveire 26 yan Linus Parker 
DiS; Degett). wane sa _C. F. Evans 
H. H. Kavanaugh... C. F. Evans 
Geo, Prien ce mma ses C. F. Evans 
EM. Maryan {elt eee C. F. Evans 
Robert Paine!) 2 John Wilkinson 
HN a Mel yeires 32 ae Christian Keener 
W. M. Wightman. 5. H. Schroeder 
RoberU Paine ame ea.) Christian Keener 
HEN, MePyerreeu 7 1 ee J. T. Sawyer 
4G. Recnera anes ae J. T. Sawyer 
i Go Reeviery <2 ale J. T. Sawyer 
HUN McTyeire. 2022 37 J.T. Sawyer 
AWN Wistar C. F. Evans 
H. H. Kavanaugh... C. F. Evans 
RK sHargrove. 222 Sallie C. F. Evans 
Tio ReeNet sr ee C. F. Evans 
We WeDunean st C. F, Evans 
TPosepluS Keyes ae ciclo C. F. Evans 
BBS EL ONO V ea J. T. Sawyer 
WiWs Duncans. 4) 305% J. T. Sawyer 
A. G. Haygood. ote J. T. Sawyer 
| Re Reener iy ask Cet J. T. Sawyer 
C. B. Galloway_____-___- J. T. Sawyer 
Joseph. S Rey as J. T. Sawyer 
{ Cxtsran berry 0s were J. T. Sawyer 
R. K. Hargrove... J. T. Sawyer 
E.R. Hendrix J. T. Sawyer 
Bia RGR wi dees 0 ER J. T. Sawyer 
H. C. Morrison___._....___. J. T. Sawyer 

we ey LOWE J. T. Sawyer 
C. B. Galloway... F. S. Parker 
O) PePitzpera let oe yee: F. S. Parker 


JOSE Da INCV a snaiiecenen F. S. Parker 
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Place Date President Secretary 
1 Aa yi fot 6 Mes aC aoe Decay, 16/1903 foseph'S. Keys F. S. Parker 
Lake, Chariess2 2) Piece Yar OOS 21s Ce Morrison... ane) F. S. Parker 
New Orleans.._........ Jan... 3, 1906 H. C. Morrison.2..00 F. S. Parker 
SHPEVEPOTt 2 acl: Decor SONG hsethe Warde on F. S. Parker 
OUST On eee Fe Decl 41907 Seth Wards. oe F. S. Parker 
PCR VIMIO ee etd kk Deca eas luo ort VV avGL et F. S. Parker 
Alexandria_.__.___ Weceviterstoua | WV Ae GanGler cn er F. S. Parker 
PLOMICTS 105) ih ih seth: Dec iisol ol aWerbaMurran. 2) ea F. S. Parker 
New Orleans__.. Dees son vlien, DeNouzom aust F. S. Parker 
MOMIOEL 2 OE. EDecd siis lO De Mouzon se F. S. Parker 
Crowieys co. . Deca 10, 1915) WeAlGandler: 2.2 F. S. Parker 
PiSnrevenGre ris. Dec yo, tolewWiouws Gandler ye F. S. Parker 
Mansieris Seto INGVAt bi iieloo pames Atkins 2s F. S. Parker 
Baton Rouge INOVinc aaa | rite ee tOSS Fs F. S. Parker 
Mindens2 a 1 Novae, tol iW, Muarran la ie F. S. Parker 
New Orleans. NOVO UT O nS Re WiLleO foes etal es ok F. S. Parker 
ROUSTOMNG he eee es DMOVe | 2 ideo NTs RAO isa a F. S. Parker 
5 DeRiddere Nov. 3, 1920 W. F. McMurry..-------- R. H. Harper 
Alexandria. Nov.) 9. 4921 WFO McMurry. 2 R. H. Harper 
BNPEVEPOTE 0205s Nove, 221922 Woks Candler.) R. H. Harper 
MOP ASA ce ie Nov.) 21,51923 W. A) Gandler.2 2. R. H. Harper 
CV OWICV i eeeaiae a NOM Lee a DOR TLAY a tee once R. H. Harper 
New Orleans__._.__ MOVE pas sap eot onthe hay wa Ee R. H. Harper 
Romer 20h NOViaiIO, LocouWs AnGandler. 20 8 R. H. Harper 
Baton Rouge. Noy. 30,1927) Worl Candler. 2) R. H. Harper 
Lake, Charles...) : NOV cel nies Wi A Candler si or R. H. Harper 
Dota vette. 2g hes oY _Nov. 20, 1929 W. A. Candler................R. H. Harper 
De Alexam ria Dec 3419300 Ms Dobbs 2 2 R. H. Harper 
Monmoe. oe. Nov.) 18) 1931 Hs M: Dobbs. R. H. Harper 
IE ress RUE ees INDV af OEE OO A ER VL ADO IG i oc oyae ieee R. H. Harper 
WVirniietd Nova 225.1933 FM. Dobbs.2 2. R. H. Harper 
New Orleans 2. Nover 21,0 1934H MaDobbs.3 a R. H. Harper 
New. Orleans. Nove) 2010035" HM Dobbs. oa R. H. Harper 
pliner. eb 2). Dec yh 2.0) 936-1. MM. Dobbsi.. R. H. Harper 
Shreveport.5. INOV.7 024 LUST AEE MUDODUSay ers R. H. Harper 
New Orleans______. Novier iO: ossnAL Prank Snystit oo ese R. H. Harper 
BISUGEL eae eet 2. Nova 4; 1939 VAL Prank Smith. @2 2 ee: R. H. Harper 
Baton ke ies espn Nova 13,, 194004. Frank’ Smith R. H. Harper 
OTE VEDOUL ene NOVe es LOE A Geran OM ith. R. H. Harper 
New Orleans. Nov. 10, 1942 A. Frank Smith... R. H. Harper 
ILASAVEL Teague ee eto Nov. 9, 1943 A. Frank Smith.._____. R. H. Harper 
Shreveport. Nov. 15, 1944 Paul E. Martin... R. H. Harper 
Baton Rouge... Nov.) 15;/1945°" Paul Ey Martin 2. R. H. Harper 
Alexandria. =) is Nov. ¢15,41946) Paul ©. Martin... R. H. Harper 
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LIBRARY RULES 


Any person who signs a church library 
card is privileged to check out books. 


Loan is for period of 2 weeks, Renewals 


é 


granted if no name is on reserve list 
for that book. To renew a book, it must 
be brought to charging desk and card and 
date-due slip stamped with advanced date, 
or borrower must request renewal in 
person so that renewal date can be 
stamped on card in library. 


Only 2 books per person may be checked 
out at one time, except where special 
reasons justify more. 


2¢ per day will be charged for overdue 
books. (This fund used in buying new 
books.) 


Books damaged or lost are to be replaced 
by borrower. 


, Books borrowed by a member of one 


family must not be lent to another 
family by the borrower. 
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AULHOR, & 


ROBERT HENRY HARPER was born in Golcinbia: Las was” 
graduated by “Old Centenary” College at Jackson; La., and later received - 
his honorary D.D, degree from Centenary in Shreveport. 


Between them, he and his father, Rev. Jacob Dick Harper, as the count 
now stands, have served the Louisiana Conference of the Methodist - 
Church for 94 years; the father 50, the son 44; ample time in two — 
“households of the church” to learn the makings of Poe Methodism. — aw 


3 "3 - 


SB 


Entering the Conference in January, 1906, the author numbers among 


his pastorates First Church, New Orleans, seven years; First Church, 


Baton Rouge, and now, as his book. is published, the “Mother Church 
of Louisiana Methodism” in Opelousas, where. his father served before 


Dr. Harper has been the Presiding Elder of the New Orleans and Alex- 
andria Districts; was for two years Editor of the ‘New Orleans Christian 
Advocate”, and his Conference duties have encompassed 26 years as its 
Secretary, 25 as Editor of its Annual. 


Always an active Mason, he has served as Grand ‘Prelate of the Koc lits 
Templar of Louisiana and of the United States and was for five years 




















